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Publisher's Note 


In this the centenary year of Gandhiji's birth, celebra- 
tions and observances of the event have been taking 
place in almost every country of the world. The countless 
celebrations which are being organized are sure to take 
diverse forms, shapes and characters, publication of 
books being not excluded. These celebrations will be 
the homage of India and the world to the Man who 
became an epoh. 


A publishing house like ours, while considering it to 
be one of its obligations to take its share in these celebra- 
tions, cannot and does not observe it asa ritual, but 
considers it to be a duty and a privilege for it to 
disseminate the ideas of Gandhi whom a grateful nation 
called Mahatma in deep love and regard. 


It is from this sense of engagement and involvement 
that we take pleasure, and deem it a proud privilege, to 
present to our readers this volume. 


Foreword 


New Delhi 22, August 14 : 1969 


Dr. Buddhadeva Bhattacharyya is well read in 
Marxism. He has spent a considerable time ina 
critical study of Gandhiji’s social, economic and 
political ideas, as well as of the philosophical 
background of these aspects of his thinking. 
His book is impressive in scholarship and creates 
avery favourable impression about his critical 
abilities as a scholar. 

At some points I have found myself in dis- 
agreement with him. My feeling has been that he 
has emphasized Gandhiji's role as an individual 
social reformer to a greater extent than justi- 
fied. Consequently he has slightly underrated 
Gandhiji’s technique of mass-action in which he 
worked with common people, and organized them 
for non-violent resistance. 

But differences of valuation of this nature 
will always be present in the writings of one 
scholar and another. The merit ofa book is not 
reduced thereby. 

I would strongly recommend that the book 
should be read by all those who are interested 
1n the political, social and economic ideas 
of Mahatma Gandhi, as it furnishes an objective 
assessment of Gandhism from the Marxian stand- 
point. 


Preface 


The work originally a dissertation awarded the degree of 
D.Litt. by the University of Calcutta in 1966 is now 
being published with slight modifications and additions. 

It may seem somewhat puzzling to many, irrespec- 
tive of their ideological moorings and political affiliations, 
that a committed Marxist has preferred to choose the 
theme of Gandhi as his field of inquiry. As a matter 
of fact I have faced this question oftentimes from 
Marxist and Gandhian quarters alike. So I owe a word 
of explanation here which I pose below as briefly as 
possible. 

First, Gandhiji introduced ‘serious politics’ in this 
country and transformed the national movement, till 
then confined to the western-oriented urban upper 
social strata and middle classes, to an authentic broad- 
based mass movement. He evolved a technique of 
direct mass action which placed unhesitating reliance 
on the creative political role of the masses and on their 
independent initiative for action. This has an especial 
significance for a student of contemporary affairs, and for 
that matter to a Marxist too to whom ‘serious politics’ 
means active participation of the masses in politics. 
Secondly, it has seemed to me that the Official Marxist 
formulations made from time to time about Gandhiji 
did not reflect a true Marxian understanding of the 
historic role of the tallest leader of our nation and of the 
ideas he cherished. These OM formulations suffered 


from subjective orientation, and an emotion-charged 
oversimplification seemed to have guided their judge- 
ments. And not very infrequently, besides, official 
‘lines’ on Gandhi and Gandhism took sharp turns. 
These switch-overs from one extreme to another were 
dictated, I am afraid, not by fresh intellectual inquiries, 
but by extra-intellectual factors. To be brief: I failed 
to persuade myself to subscribe to these non-objective 
assessments. I do strongly feel that one can admire 
Gandhiji without being converted to his line of think- 
ing or being convinced of the validity of his theories. 
And that is why I felt the necessity of understanding 
and evaluting Gandhiji's ideas from an objective and a 
critical point of view. I take this opportunity to 
record here that it was Mr. Tridib Kumar Chaudhuri 
MP, an eminent Marxist scholar, who had first suggest- 
ed to me to undertake a critical study of Gandhiji's 
thought. 

It is common knowledge that Gandhiji was no 
academician and one hardly finds system in his thought. 
Scholars such as the late Dr. GopiNath Dhawan and 
others have tried to present Gandhiji's social, economic 
and political ideas in a systematized form. But, then, 
Gandhiji’s ideas were not static. A continuously evolv- 
ing personality Gandhiji was, and his ideas, being 
grounded on certain basic principles, were always in a 
process of evolution. And the evolution of his ideas 
certainly required further researches, and this is only an 
humble attempt to trace the development of his ideas. 

I am conscious of the fact that ideas cannot be 
understood in isolation from practice; this is more true 
in the case of what is popularly called Gandhism. The 
conscious intuitions bear relevance only in terms of 
their concrete, objective manifestations in practice. 
But, however important the necessity of a comprehen- 
sive analysis of Gandhian theory and practice in its 
totality, the practice of Gandhism could not be dwelt 
upon here due to obvious reasons. The role of Gandhiji 
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in Indian politics will be dealt with in a separate 
volume. 

I shall feel amply rewarded if the present work 
stimulates further researches and more comprehensive 
and more scientific analyses of Gandhian thought. It 
will be my greatest satisfaction if this work raises 
controversies and provokes healthy discussion on the 
subject. 

It is my pleasantest duty to express my sincerest 
feelings of gratitude to my teacher, Professor Nirmal 
Kumar Bose who was kind enough to make available 
to me the files of Young India and Harijan and devote 
some of his precious hours to go through the entire MS. 
I am indebted to Professor Bose for yet another piece 
of kindness. He has been good enough to write the 
Foreword to this volume. I owea great deal of debt to 
Dr. Niharranjan Ray, Professor and Director, Indian 
Institute of Advanced Study, Simla, Mr. Manindra 
Chakraborty and a host of friends without whose 
affectionate encouragement this work would not have 
been completed. I am grateful to Mr. Abinash Chandra 
Dasgupta. An able research worker himself, he took 
it as a labour of love to check up some hundreds of 
references contained in this book. I am also indebted 
to Mr. Arabinda Chakrabarty who provided editorial 
assistance in the production of this volume. The index 
I owe to the kindness of Mr. Subodh Banerji. 
Mr. Buddhadey Bhattacharyya deserves thanks for the 
technical advice regarding the lay-out and production 
of this book. I wish to take this opportunity to extend 
my thanks to the Librarians and the courteous staff of 
the National Library, Calcutta and the Gandhi Vichar 
Parishad (now Gandhi Peace Foundation) library for 
having made available to me many of the books referred 
to in this work. Mr. Panchanan Bose and Mr. Prabhat 
Mitra were good enough to make available to me the 
files of Young India and Harijan for which I owe them 
a debt. I am grateful to Mr. Adhir Chandra Banerji 
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who placed at my disposal the services of a typist. He 
also helped me in many direct and indirect ways. To 
be a little bit personal: I express my deep feelings of 
gratitude to my sister-in-law Mrs. Rani Bhattacharyya 
but for whose unbounded affectionate encouragement 
it would not have been possible for me to stand the 
stresses and strains of research work stretching over a 
period of years.: And—I feel myself extremely unfor- 
tunate that I miss Dilip, Ajit and Manis this day. 

I am thankful to Mr. P. C. Bhowal, Proprietor, 
Calcutta Book House, whose zeal and enterprise made 
possible the publication of this volume. 

Especial mention must be made of the courtesy of 
Navajivan Trust, Ahmedabad, for their kind permission 
to quote Gandhi's writings im extenso. I acknowledge 
that their other publications also have helped me 
immensely in my work. I thank them once again. 

I would also like to place on record my indebted- 
ness to scholars from whose books I have cited relevant 
passages. I have drawn heavily upon P. Spratt’s 
Gandhism : Am Amalysis, Joan V. Bondurant's Conquest 
of Violence, Paul F. Power's Gandhi on World Affairs, 
Krishnalal Sridharani’s War Without Violence, Nirmal 
Kumar Bose's Studies in Gandhism, Dhirendra Mohan 
Datta's Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi, Benoy Gopal 
Ray's Gandhian Ethics, Vishwanath Prasad Varma's 
The Political Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi and 
Sarvodaya, D. P. Mukerji's Diversities, Susil Kumar 
Maitra's Hindu Ethics, A. J. Toynbee's A Study of 
History (vols. III, V, VIII, XII), etc. To them and all 
others scholars who have thrown light on different 
aspects on Gandhiji’s ideas I owe very much which [ 
gratefully acknowledge. Needless to mention, any student 
of Gandhi and Gandhism shall have to constantly refer 
to D. G. Tendulkar's Mahatma : Life of Mohandas 
Karamchad Gandhi (8 volumes) and Pyarelal's Mahatma 
Gandhi: The Last Phase (2 volumes) for a chrono- 
logical study of the development of the personality of 
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Gandhiji and the ideas that he propounded. And this 
I had to do, I acknowledge. ‘The Editor of The Collected 
Works of Mahatma Gandhi has done a magnificent job 
but for whose stupendous undertaking students of 
Gandhism like myself would not have been able to 
acquaint themselves with Gandhiji’s writings, those of 
South Africa days in particular. I sincerely acknow- 
ledge my debt to the Editor of The Collected Works. 

One more word. The opinions expressed in this 
book reflect my personal views and the responsibility 
for interpretation is mine alone. 


Department of Political Science B. B. 
University of Calcutta 
30 September 1969 
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“one would risk an error in attempting to judge him. 
[Gandhi] by what he said ten years ago because his 
thought is in constant revolution." — ROMAIN ROLLAND 


]. Introduction 


GANDHI has become a part of our national being We 
respond to bis name, achievements and memory rather 
emotionally. It may be explained in terms of his too close- 
ness to us, both in respect of time and space. Too much of 
proximity usually stands in the way of an objective apprecia- 
tion which demands an intellectual-analytical approach. 
Emotion is not intelligence. Enthusiasm is not understanding. 
Emotion is helpful and good in its own sphere. But when 
it overpowers our intellect we lose our perspective and fall 
victims to a sort of optical illusion. We get ourselves 
bogged in utter confusion. Emotion divorced from and unres- 
trained by intellect degenerates and issues in blind adoration, 
dogmatism and fanaticism.” Bhakti is not a sure guide to 
comprehension, it is vicdra that helps us to understand and 
comprehend. One may recall here the wise words of the 
Yoga-vasistha Ramayana : t. 
“This human life is for the attainment of knowledge. 
And if a man always analyses the root cause of 
everything (vicGra), his sorrows will become less and less. 
Remember this and with determination always analyse 
the root of everything. Never neglect the intellectual 
approach (vicdra), never minimise its value." (Mumuksu- 
Vyavahara-prakarana, 12/12). 


“This constant aid in the shape of vicüra is an 
unequalled remedy for the sorrows of life. (Ibid., 14/2), 


“Rama! if is better to be a worm inhabiting a 
dung-heap, or a serpent confined to the mountain cave, 


x Gandhi wrote: ‘‘Blind adoration, in the age of action, is perfectly 
valucless, is often embarrassing and equally often painful.’’—Young 
India, 12-6-24, p. 197. 


than to lose one's analytical insight in life. Its loss is 
the root of all unhappiness. The sages have deprecated 
its loss, and you should never lose your vicara in life.” 
(Ibid., 14/46-7). 


"Hor one who is fallen into the dark abyss of 
ignorance, there is no means of rescue except vicãra, 
the analytical-intollectual approach.” (Ibid., 14/48).* 

The utter cynical and contemptuous disregard for Gandhi 
and his philosophy, on the other hand, is equally emotional, 
The fount is the same. It is not intellect but emotion that 
rules such a judgment or rather the lack of it. Both the 
extreme points of view—gushing adoration and angry 
condemnation—though apparently opposed to each other have 
a common bond of kinship in their allegiance to emotion as 
the determinant in their evaluation, Anti-intellectual approach 
unites the two extremes. But judgment presupposes analysis, 
ie, vicéra or an intellectual approach. The plea for an 
intellectual approach to understand Gandhi and his philosophy 
might evoke sceptical derision. But to move away from the 
line of this approach would be inexcusable. The job is 
indeed difficult, but it is nevertheless rewarding. 

Gandhi has been universally acclaimed as a great man. 
No account can be adequate of the greatness of a great man. 
But it is in the nature of man to measure and evaluate, 
Paying homage to the great man is one thing; assessing his 
greatness is another. Admiration of the great man is doubly 
admirable if that follows an objective appraisal. 

What does greatness mean in history ? What is the role 
of the great man? The concept great is a relative concept. 
In the ethical sense every man is great who, to use the 
Biblical phrase, "lays down his life for his friend.”* But 
to be more precise. The great man is an individual, and, 
being an outstanding individual, the famous British historian 
E. H. Carr reminds us, is also a social phenomenon of out- 
Standing importance.) The greatness of the great man cannot 
be abstracted from society and history. But one need not, 
we think, as Tolstoy did, decry great men as no more than 
‘labels giving names to events. At the same time we do not 
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subscribe to the view which places great mon outside history 
and sees them as imposing themselves on history in virtue of 
their greatness, as “Jack-in-the-boxes who emerge miraculously 
from the unknown to interrupt the real continuity of history".* 
Hegel's classic description of the great man sums up the true 
significance of greatness. To quote him: 

"The great man of the age is the one who can put 

into words the will of his age, tell his age what its will 

is and accomplish it. What he does is the heart and 

essence of his age; he actualizes his age.” * 

Every social epoch, Marx wrote while endorsing Helvetius, 
needs its great men, and when it does not find them it invents 
them," George Plekhanov in his The Role of the Individual 
in History developed the Marxian idea and ably demonstrated 
that great men while being products of history also act as the 
agents of history." The very meaning of "greatness", more 
particularly in social and political matters ** is not something 
fixed but is historically conditioned. As bas been said: “Each 
society not only has its own economic organization, its own 
law of population and its own art-styles ; it has its own criterion 
of greatness. ...In politics and religion the ‘great man’ is the 
man who can get himself believed in. To get people to believe 
in him, he must in some way gratify or fulfil their need." 

Our reference to greatness as being historically conditioned 
should not be construed as to mean that we believe in 
History with a capital H. We have no faith in Divine 
Providence, World Spirit, Manifest Destiny, History with a 
capital H, or any other of the abstractions which have 

.* See Oh. V for Plekhanoy's elaboration of the Marxian view on this 
"A Dr. Leavis means something like the Hegelian description of Penne 
when he says that great writers are ‘‘significant in terms of the human 


awareness they promote,"—F. R. Leavis, The Great Tradition, Chatto & 
Windus, London, 1950, p. 2. 

Speaking of the role of the great men in science, Prof. J. D. Bernal 
says: '"Ihe hold of the ‘great men’ myth on the history of science has 
indeed lasted far longer than in social and political history. ...Now great 
men have had decisive effects on the progress of science, but their 
achievement cannot be studied in isolation from social environment. ...The 
fact that they are men of their time, subject to the same formative influences 
and suffering the same social compulsions as other men, only enhances 
their importance.’’—Science in History, Watts, London, 1957, pp 21-22. 
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sometimes been supposed to guide the course of events. We 
share the view of Marx: “History does nothing, it possesses 
no immense wealth, fights no battles. It is rather man, real 
living man who doés everything, who possesses and fights.” 
It is the conscious intervention of thousands and millions of 
men that re-orients the course of history. Man makes 
himself and creates history. 

An outstanding individual lays his claim to greatness when 
he, as the child of his age, becomes st once tho creator of 
social forces which change the shape of the world and the 
thoughts of men. It is the great man who unleashes the 
latent historical forces—the impact of which is tremendous, nay 
inconceivable. As one reviewer of history has correctly stated : 
“Historical forces can be more explosive than atom bombs,” ° 

The people of India believed in Gandhi He could get 
himself believed in for he fulfilled their historical need. The 
great Gandhi could realize the historical necessity of the 
hour and actualized the need of the age. It was he alone 
who could respond to the challenge of the given historical 
period. It was he who released the latent energy of the 
millions of people—the creative force of history. That made 
him one of the greatest leaders of mankind and undoubtedly, 
the greatest of our country. It has sometimes been suggested 
that he was more of a prophet of spirit and “the prophets 
of spirit make history just by standing outside history’*°, 
or that Gandhi “had his roots outside time, and drew 
strength thence.’** We fail to persuade ourselves to subscribe 
to this view. No great man can stand outside history. The 
fact that he is rooted in history only enhances his greatness. 
This was particularly true of Gandhi. We do not dispute 
that Gandhi was a spiritual man, a Mahdima@ or Great 
Soul'? But Gandhi would not have been the same Gandhi 

he were only a spiritual man. Carl Heath correctly 
notes: “If he is a Mahatma or Great Soul, he is also a 
man of the people amongst the people.’** He was a prophet 
indeed, but a prophet of a new type—a prophet of national, 
economic and social emancipation. The people need prophets, 
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They are needed in the normal functioning of a democratic 
society. They are needed especially in the periods of crisis 
and basie renewal of society. The primary work of the 
prophet or the inspired servant of the people, as Jacques 
Maritain, the Catholic philosopher, reminds us, "is to awaken 
the people, to awaken them to something better than every- 
ones daily business to the sense of a supra-individual task 
to be performed.”** Gandhi fulfilled this criterion of a 
prophet and he could only do that as he felt instinctively, 
so to say, the needs of the hour. The elemental insight that 
he possessed enabled him to feel that way. 

Romain Rolland had said of him: “For if there is such 
a thing as genius, great by its own strength whether or not 
it corresponds to the ideals of its surroundings, there can 
be no genius of action, no leader, who does not incarnate the 
instincts of his race, satisfy the need of the hour, and 
requiet the yearning of the world. Mahatma Gandhi does all 
this.”15 It was because Gandhi could realize the historical 
necessity and evolve a technique which could rouse the masses 
into action that he earned the supreme leadership of the nation. 
The message that he gave or the philosophy that he preached 
and practised reflects in a measure the social reality of the 
period—his ideas seized the time—and at the same time 
embodies the impulse and contains the urge for transcending 
the given reality. Every great man, though being historically 
conditioned, always give a new lift to history. Gandhi was 
one of those great men who while being bound by history 
gave a new direction to the course of history. Therein lies 
his true significance. Gandhi and his philosophy should have 
to be viexed from that perspective. 


A few more brief introductory remarks remain to be made 
before we set to our discussion. Gandhi did not systematize 
his thought. It was not in his nature, too. He did not assign 
himself the task of setting up an intellectual and academic 
discipline. He was not a theorist ; he was primarily an actionist 
or a Karma-Yogi. “I am not built for academic writings. 


Action is my domain. !? For him, the means to knowledge 


was not contemplation but action. As he himself had said: 
“There is no such thing as ‘Gandhism’, and I do not want 
to leave any sect after me. I do not claim to have originated 
any new principle or doctrine. I have simply tried in my 
own way to apply the eternal truths to our daily life and 
problems,...Well, all my philosophy, if it may be called 
by that pretentious name, is contained in what I have 
said. You will not call it ‘Gandhism’ ; there is no ‘ism’ about 
it."*" This natural disinclination or aversion for founding any 
‘ism’ and sect helped him to grow into a continuously evolving 
personality, 

Gandhi did not consider political philosophy as a distinct, 
autonomous intellectual system separated from ethics, economics, 
sociology, etc. He viewed life in its totality. He looked at 
life en face, not in profile. For Gandhi, therefore, there was 
no line of demarcation between economics and ethics, ethics 
and politics, politics and economies, ete. This might have been 
due to the influence of the Indian philosophical tradition. Every 
problem is discussed by the Indian philosopher from all possible 
approaches—metaphysical, ethical, logical, ete. This tendency has 
been called by some thinkers, like Acharya Brajendra Nath 
Seal, the synthetic outlook of Indian pbilosophy.*® 

Any study of political philosophy should start with defining 
its scope. The first task would be to sort out the elements 
that constitute political philosophy. Prof. C. Wright Mills 
suggested that : 

First of all, a political philosophy is itself a social reality : 
it is an ideology in terms of which certain institutions and 
practices are justified and others attacked; it provides the 
phrases in which demands aro raised, criticisms made, 
exhortations delivered, proclamations fcrmulated, and at times, 
policies determined. 

Second, it is an ethic, an articulation of ideals which on 
various levels of generality and sophistication is used in judging 
men, events and movements, and as goals and guidelines for 
aspirations and policies. 
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Third, a political philosophy designates agencies of action, 
of the means of reform, revolution or conservation. It contains 
strategies and programmes that embody both ends and means. 
It designates, in short, the historical levers by which 
ideals are to be won or maintained after they have been won. 

Fourth, it contains theories of man, society and history, or 
at least assumptions about how society is made up and how 
it works; about what are held to be its most important 
elements and how these elements are typically related ; its 
majcr points of conflict and how these conflicts are resolved. 
It suggests the methods of study appropriate to its theories. 
From these theories and with those methods, expectations are 
derived. 

To examine any political philosophy, then, we must examine 
it as an ideology, a statement of ideals, a designation of agency 
or agencies, and as a set of social theories.*° 

Gandhi's political philosophy contains in a way this assort- 
ment of elements. Any study undertaken for the purpose of 
systematizing and giving a theoretical construction to his 
speeches and writings shall at the outset have to find out the 
nature of his political philosophy. The rough-hewn social and 
political theory that he evolved can be traced back to his basic 
humanistic outlook. He talked often in terms of god, spirit, 
soul, etc., but in its inspiration the secular consideration played 
the key role. Though there was for him no antithesis between 
spiritual and worldly matters, he had certain fundamental 
beliefs from which he never budged an inch.” The basic 

, Moorings of his overall world outlook is, of course, to be found 7 
in philosophical idealism. But in social and political matters 
„he did not start from a priori considerations, rather he looked 
(at the world empirically. An experimenter with Truth that he 
was, ib was but logical on his part to develop this empiric attitude 
regarding practical affairs. It is plausible that this was due to 
the influence of his contact with the Englishmen during his 
student days and afterwards. For, to be sure, empirical outlook 


«There are eternal principles which admit of no compromise, and one must 
be prepared to lay down one’s life in the practice of them,’’—Harijan, 5-9-36, 
p. 238, 


is said to be one of the characteristic features of the English- 
men. But we are not quite certain as to whether Gandhi 
consciously derived this trait straight from the English source. 
But that does not invalidate our hypothesis. The lack of 
an adequate intellectual system is in a certain sense a 
defect. But at least from the point of view of immediate 
effectiveness, this deficiency was evidently an advantage 
for him. His greatest merit as a thinker, says Spratt, 
' was his eclecticism.*° Gandhi concerned himself mainly with 
prescribing practical cures for the evils of the world and as 
such be had necessarily to be pragmatic in his approach. Belonging 
to the most modern type of mass leader* Gandhi had to move 
millions of men. A practical idealist which he was, he under- 
took for himself the responsibility of translating his life- 
philosophy into action. As a practical man, he was concerned 
with taking care of the present.** One step was enough for 
» him. As he wrote: "I know only the moment's duty. ?* 
This pragmatic approach characterizes his political philosophy.** 
But some commentators of Gandhi's philosophy, who find in 
him a spiritual leader above everything else and who ignore 
the historical significance of Gandhi, do not share this view. 
But any anslysis which takes into account the role of Gandhi 
in its totality can never brush aside his incomparable political 
realistie acumen. This sense of native realism was reflected 
in his pragmatic approach. He had no inclination for deter- 
mining the distant goal by definitions in advance; rather his 
prime concern was centred upon action in the immediate present. 
As he himeslf wrote: "I have purposely refrained from dealing 
with the nature of Government in a society based on non- 
violence...when society is deliberately constructed in accordance 
. * "On the one hand, Gandhi incarnates India’s traditional ideal of a 
saint, but on the other hand, he belongs to the most modern type of mass- 
leader." —Count Hermann Keyserling, ‘Gandhi’s Place In World History' 


in Mahatma Gandhi ; Essays amd Reflections on His Life and Work, ed. 8, 
Radhakrishnan, Jaico Publishing House, Bombay Calcutta ete., 1956, p. 156, 

** cf. “The Hindus were the first pragmatists ; we at the other end of 
the world have at last rounded to their original insight, though only in 
respect of everyday things,"—Wilmon Henry Sheldon, ‘Contrast between 
East and West’ in Essays in East-West Philosophy, ed. Charles A. Moore, 
University of Hawaii Press, Honolulu, 1951, p. 994. 
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with the law of non-violence, its structure will be different in 
material particulars from what it is today. But I cannot say 
in advance what the Government based wholly on non-violence 
will be like,"7? Tho compulsion of practical politics makes & 
mass leader pragmatic. For a mass leader has to move about 
in the essentially pragmatic world. Gandhi's credit was that 
his pragmatism did not degenerate into opportunism, as has 
been usually the case with other lesser men, He was not 
that much of a pragmatist to deviate from his basic principles 
of Truth and Non-violence. 

The essential characteristic of Gandhi's personality and of 
his life was its continuous growth and evolution, He always 
felt that he was experimenting with Truth. The title of his 
autobiography is significant, Louis Fischer says of Gandhi : 
“He allowed truth to lead him without a map. If it took 
him te to an area where he had to discard some intellectual 
baggage or walk alone without past associates, he went. He 
rever impeded his mind with STOP signs.’** J.B. Kripalani 
correctly notes that usually Gandhi tried to solve problems , 
as they arose, in consonance with his basic principles of 
morality, the genius of his people, their kistorig background 
and the existing circumstances of the country.?” His political 
philosophy, being grounded on certain basic d evolved 
and grew out of practice, This growth and evolution of his 
dynamic personality has often been misunderstood. It has 
been alleged that he was inconsistent. True, he did not 
appear to be consistent. He wrote: 

“Tam not at all concerned with appearing to be consistent, 
In my pursuit after Truth I have discarded many ideas and 
learnt many new things. Old as I am in age, I haye no 
feeling that I have ceased to grow inwardly or that my growth 
will stop with the dissolution of the flosh."** 

"I have never made a fetish of consistency. I am a votary e 
of Truth and I must say what I feel and think at a given 
moment on the question, without regard to what I may have 
said before on it ...As my vision gets clearer, my views must 
grow clearer with daily practice. Where I have deliberately 
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altered an opinion, the change should be obvious. Only a eareful 
eye would notice a gradual and imperceptible evolution,” 27 

Speaking of his growing experience he wrote : 

"At the time of writing I never think of what I have said before. 
My aim is not to be consistent with my previous statements 
on a given question, but to be consistent with truth as it may 
present itself to me at a given moment. The result has beon 
that I have grown from truth to truth ;lhave saved my memory 
an undue strain; and what is more, whenever I have been 
obliged to compare my writing even of fifty years ago with 
the latest, I have discovered no inconsistency between the two. 
But friends who observe inconsistency will do well to take 
the meaning that my latest writing may yield unless, of course, 
they prefer the old. But before making the choice they should 
try to see if there is not an underlying and abiding consistency 
between the two seeming inconsistencies," 2? 

Gandhi explained why he had to change his views. He modi- 
fied his views according as the circumstances demanded. ‘To 
quote him: 

“People say that I have changed my view, that I say 
today something different from what I said years ago. The 
fact of the matter is that conditions have changed. I am the 
same. My words and deeds are dictated by prevailing conditions. 
There has been a gradual evolution in my environment amd 
I react to it as a satyagrahi.”?® 


*— This evolutionary character is most manifest in satyagraha 


which Gandhi called "a science in the making”.®° 


This study makes no pretension to being a comprehensive 
review of the evolution of the unique personality of Gandhi or of 
his leadership pattern; it does not deal with all aspects of the 
Gandhian theory and technique of action. We do not propose 
to evaluate his role in Indian polities. It may be found 
necessary to refer to some of the political events only to place 
his ideas in their background. This study will primarily concern 
itself with tracing the evolution of his theoretical concepts. 
The limitation is obvious. But howsoever limited may the 
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scope of the present study be, it will fail in its task if it 
does not take into account the life-philosophy of Gandhi. 
This awareness impels us to discuss, though not in much detail, 
his metaphysical outlook, ethical principles, sociological views, 
concept of human nature, philosophy of history, the basic 
theoretical precepts of the technique of satyagraha, economic 
thought, ete. It is only in the background of these concepts 
that his political theory can be properly approached and 
appreciated, 

The social and political philosophy of Gandhi passed through 
two broad phases of development, one extending roughly over 
1904 to 1920 and another covering the subsequent period. But 
‘this is just a broad division ; it should not be taken too rigidly. 

As has been suggested by Prof. Nirmal Kumar Bose in his 
Studies in Gandhism?*, wo have tried to arrange as far as 
practicable Gandhi's utterances and writings in chronological order, 
the purpose being to understand each of them in relation 
to the circumstances under which if was said or written. 
This we have felt to be the only way of viewing the evolution 
of Gandhi's political and social philosophy in its proper context. 
This method enables one to find out how his ideas and 
opinions had changed in course of time, if and when they 
had changed at all, It would be well to recognise the fact 
that the process of evolution that Gandhi underwent was in 
conformity with his growing experience as well as the changes 
in objective reality. The evolution of the political philosophy 
of Gandhi can only be appreciated if we attempt to view this 
development both from within and from without. His political 
philosophy, therefore, has to be understood in the background 
of his mental development as well as in the context of the 
objective situation. One must view the process with the aid 
of a psychograph as well as a sociograph. 

By the term psychograph is meant a statement of the 
inner processes of thinking, evaluation and acting; while the 
term sociograph stands for the matrix of the social situation 
which defines the possibilities and limits of one’s actions.?? 
The relation that exists between mind and external circumstances 
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is that of interaction, Ideas once formed exert tremendous 
force on the externals. One should not neglect the process of 
ideation. It would be a false pretence of objectivity if one 
neglects the inner view of things. Tho general statement is 
more particularly true in the case of Gandhi who laid much 
store on the creative function of the mind. As we pursue 
our study, we may sometimes even find that only the connotation 
of certain terms changed for him, while his fundamental opinions 
remained unaltered in their essence. 

One more word. Gandhi's political philosophy, like any other 
political philosophy, at once provides specific answers for specific 
situations and contains general principles of an enduring nature. 
One must try to be careful enough to distinguish between 
these elements so that there be no distortion in a balanced 
evaluation of their relative importance. 

We have drawn heavily upon Gandhi's writings for we 
feel that understanding becomes easier if one cares to refer 
to his utterances and writings in original. Moreover there is 
& pronounced tendency to cull out some. isolated passages—there 
is enough scope for it—in support of one’s own view of Gandhi. 
The motive has not always been free from bias or prejudice. We 
have tried, though we are not sure of our success, to avoid the 
easy temptation of arbitrarily selecting some passages to fit in 
Gandhi with an image after cur own heart. But this should not 
be construed as to mean that we have suspended our evaluation 
of his ideas in course of our analysis. Analytical-intellectual 
approach does not rule out but, quite the contrary, demands 
such an evaluation. 

We have also taken into account the interpretations that 
have been given at various periods by different scholars and 
commentators. As the following pages will demonstrate, we 
have sometimes too readily agreed and sometimes sharply 
differed with these reviewers. But all the same we have 
recognized the justification for referring to these sources in 
order to make this study free from subjective bias. 
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2. Background 


THIS chapter deals with an outline-survey of the background 
of the philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi. A detailed account 
of the different factors that shaped the outlook of Gandhi 
and helped the process of the making of the Mahatma may 
itself bo a subject for separate study and investigation. 
The evolution of the political philosophy of Gandhi has to be 
viewed, as has been suggested earlier, in the background of 
the evolution of his dynamic personality and the development 
of the Indian national movement. While recognizing the 
importance of such a comprehensive study, we limit ourselves 
to a broad outline-discussion of the origin and development of 
his ideas. 

It is in the nature of the truly great man to acknowledge 
the sources of his greatness. Gandhi's Autobiography testifies 
that the great Gandhi did so without any reservation. This 
adds to his stature as a man of truth. The family in which 
he was born, the society that he confronted, the cultural values 
and traditional norms that he inherited—all these factors left 
their impress on the mind of Gandhi. He was deeply rooted 
in the traditional milieu of India. But he was no traditionalist ; 
he knew the little-known art of outstepping the boundaries 
of tradition while being rooted in tradition. If he were a 
traditionalist in the accepted sense of the term then it would 
not have been possible for him to create new values which 
he did significantly. Gandhi was not merely a child of his 
fomily; pr cnt. ihe; ooenty in which he was born—he grew to 


be "a child of one worla’.* Born in India, he studied in 
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England, made his debut in South Africa, and came back to 
India only to instil faith and energy into the semi-paralysed 
people of India and lead millions of his countrymen against 
the octopus of foreign imperialist exploitation that strangled the 
life and growth of India. He came into contact with 
Christians, and without being converted a Christian, he 
assimilated the messsage of love that Jesus preached. He 
encountered Western civilization : condemned it and, at the same 
time, drew the life and energy of his movement from Western 
sources. The economie organization of society that he wit- 
nessed evoked his passionate opposition and he set himself 
the task of formulating economie principles and methods based 
on his fundamental beliefs. The mode of operation of the 
Indian political movement led by the upper classes stirred 
him into thinking in a new direction which culminated in a 
new technique—a technique of mass participation in public 
affairs. 

Gandhi's social and political philosophy was grounded on 
certain fundamental postulates. He brought a new message, 
or, to be more accurate, restated the old truths. But it was 
his singular credit that he adapted a technique considered 
valid in individual spiritual and religious life to the secular 
and collective sphere of human life, Let us pass on to con- 
sider, in as brief a manner as possible, as to how the 


tradition and situational condition etc. contributed to the 
development of his ideas. 


Family Backyrouwnd 


Gandhi wrote in his Autobiography : “Children inherit the 
qualities of the parents, no less than their physical features. 
Environment does play an important part, but the original 
capital on which a child starts in life is inherited from its 
ancestors.” 

His ancestors were of the Vaisya trading class—the third 
of the four castes in Hinduism. But, for two generations, since 
his grandfather's, they had been Prime Ministers in several 
Kathiawad states. Both his grandfather and father were 
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reputed for rectitude, integrity and honesty. The Gandhi 
family was non-conformist professionally, though they followed 
the traditional theistic faith, called Vaispavism, Kathiawad, 
moreover, was the centre of the Vaisnaya sect founded by 
Vallabhacarya. This sect is distinguished by a rather effu- 
sive devotion, like that of  Caitanya. Hinduism in this 
region was also influenced by Jainism which was strong in 
Gujarat, There was another current of thought in Northern 
Vaisnavism, deriving from Ramananda and the sects founded 
by his followers. This tradition, owing, it is believed, to con- 
tact with Islam, was always more popular, more protestant, 
ascetic and liberal, The religion which Gandhi professed in 
his later life was closer perhaps to this tradition than to 
any other. He referred constantly to the saints of this school, 
The religious expression of Vaisnavism is in love and adora- 
tion, and it implies a belief in the Supreme Person rather 
than in a Supreme Abstraction. Devotion and self-surrender 
are the keynotes of this faith. Gandhi was born and raised in 
such an atmosphere. His mother was devoutly religious. She 
left an outstanding impress of her saintliness on the memory 
of Gandhi. His Autobiography records this memory and also 
that of his devout nurse, Rambhà. He told Vincent Sheean 
only a few days before his death: "I owe them ( Gandhi's 
disciplinary resolutions ) first of all to my saintly mother and 
to my good nurse. These were noble women, They taught 
me to tell the truth and not to fear."? 


When he was seven years old, the family left Porbandar 
for Rajkot where almost his whole youth was spent. He came 
across religious books in Gujarati—Tulsidas’ Ramayana, The 
Bhagavata, the Manusmrti. Gandhi's faith in the equality of 
religions was derived from the discussions his father used to 
have had with his Muslim, Parsi and Jain friends. But 
in spite of an abundance of Christian literature, missionaries 
and churches in India, Christianity failed to attract young 
Gandhi. “Only Christianity was at the time an exception. 
I developed a dislike for it. And for a reason. In those 
days Christian missionaries used to stand in a corner near 
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the high school and hold forth pouring abuses on Hindus and 
their gods.” 

Being raised in such an atmosphere, religious questions 
oceupied his attention very early. He had often to go to 
the Havelt and observe other religious practices, though at 
that period he had no living faith in God. But as he him- 
self recorded in his Autobiography: “But one thing took 
deep root in me—the conviction that morality is the basis 
of things, and that truth is the substance of all morality. 
Truth became my sole objective. It began to grow in magni- 
tude every day, and my definition of it also has been ever 
widening.” To quote him again: “the passion for truth was 
innate in me.” The philosophy of non-violence that he ex- 
pounded and practised in his later life, he learnt at this period. 
The precept of returning good for evil became his guiding 
principle. The passages of a Gujarati didactic stanza * gripped 
his mind and heart. The play Harigcandra that he saw in 
his early childhood was vivid in his memory, The truthfulness 
of Hariícandra captured his heart and he derived therefrom 
his inspiration for the practice of honesty. The stories of Dhruva 
and Prahlada also moved him deeply. For all of them had 
shown exemplary adherence to truth, and had also suffered in 
consequence. 

Gandhi displayed some reforming tendencies even in his early 
years. At tho age of twelve he argued with his mother that 
to observe untouchability in relation to the family sweeper was 
not right and could not be sanctioned by the scriptures, though 
he was always scrupulous to obey his mother and perform the 
necessary ablutions. Similarly, in his early teens, he took 
meat several times, though at first with disgust, and did not 
disapprove of doing so on religious grounds. The fear of being 


xFor a bowl of water give a goodly meal; 

For a kindly greeting bow thou down with zeal ; 
For a simple penny pay thou back with gold; 
If thy life be rescued, life do not withold. 

Thus the words and actions of the wise regard ; 
Every little service tenfold they reward. 

But the truly noble know all men as one, 

And return with gladness good for evil done, 
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outcast from his community could not deter him from erossing 
the ocean to study in England. This was indeed an early 
glimmering of an independent strain of mind that he showed 
later in different phases of his life, 

Gandhi showed in his later life an unwavering zeal in 
following the path of duty, as he conceived it, in the face of 
almost universal disagreement. This trait owes its origin to 
his passion for truth. But equally characteristic was his 
sensitiveness to the feeling of others and to, what may be 
called, the psychological atmosphere, his eagerness to compro- 
mise on inessential matters, his catholic outlook, his politeness, 
all of which may be considered as aspects of his suggestibility. 

The characteristic which perforce strikes a reader of Gandhi's 
early life is the sensitiveness of his conscience. Conscience 
manifests itself in terms of sensitivity to sufferings and injustices, 
to rights and wrongs. In a sense, conscience is authoritative. 
He did not remember having ever told a lie, either to his 
teachers or to his school-mates. The circumstances of Gandhi’s 
childhood were such as to encourage the growth of conscience. 
He did not remember his father ever beating up any of his 
children. He described his father as quick-tempered, just and 
a lover of truth. He was the Diwan of the state, was 
conspicuously intelligent and able. Young Gandhi's fear of him 
is evident from the celebrated story of his stealing gold from 
his brother's bracelet, his repentance and confession. This 
confession was for him the first lesson on the powers 
of truthfulness and love (ahimsa). This sowed the seed of the 
philosophy of Truth and Non-violence which he preached and 
practised during the rest of his life, 

As he noted in his Autobiography: "This was for me an 
object lesson in Ahimsa...when such Ahimsa becomes all- 
embracing, if transforms everything it touches, There is no 
limit to its power." 

Gandhi acknowledged that he learnt the lesson of Ahimsa 
from Kasturba also. Toquotehim: "Her determined resistance 
to my will on the one hand and her quiet submission to my 
stupidity involved on the other, ultimately made me ashamed 
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of myself and cured me of my stupidity in thinking that I 
was born to rule over her; and in the end she became my 
teacher in non-violence. And what I did in South Africa was 
but an extension of the rule of Satyagraha she practised in 
her own person.” 

Gandhi’s life was a life of service. No form of service 
had been more attractive to him than that of nursing the 
sick and the wounded and healing the afllicted. He attended 
upon his sick father with devotion in his early teens. 


It became 
an enduring passion with him, 


Philosophical Roots and Tradition 


Gandhi used to refer to his conscience as the ultimate 
authority. Conscience, it may be said, is the internalized 
experience of the mores of a given society.°* A brief review 
of the philosophical concepts and folkways might indicate how 
Gandhi internalized the age-old tradition of India and went 
to the people of India with teachings phrased in terms of the 
Vedas, with Upanisadic lokas, with verses from the Gité and 
with exhortations familiar from time immemorial. Vincent 
Sheean observes: “Centuries of Hinduism produced him...he 
was profoundly Hindu.”* "No country but India and no religion 
but Hinduism could have given birth to a Gandhi’, said the 
editorial in the London Times on the day after his death." 
In a recent biographical study we read: “Gandhi could only 
have been & Hindu. His qualities and defects were peculiar 
to his race. In India alone could he have been born."^ These 
references to his ancestral faith suggest that because of the 
traditional heritage it was possible for Gandhi to preach the 
message of Truth and Non-violence. 

Prof. Nirmal Kumar Bose observes: “it would perhaps be 
wrong to say that one particular point of view, or one specific 
tradition, is exclusively Indian while the rest are aberrations, 
It would be more correct to say that there have been various 


* “The conscience of one age and place is not that of another.''—John 


Lewis, The Case Against Pacifism, George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London, 
1989 ?, p. 28, 
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traditions in Indian civilization which have varied in course 
of time, in different parts of India, or within the numerous 
strata which make up India's social organization." Another 
reviewer notes that in the history of Indian thought there 
is always an interplay of two opposite trends running parallel 
to each other throughout the ages. This appears in the cases 
of dharma and artha, kàma and safifuyása, karma and salvation. 
To this list may be added the twin concepts of war and its 
glorification and non-violence and its role in human progress.? 
As was usual, the common people of India loved to live a 
peaceful life, while the kings could only bask in their glory 
by crossing swords. But there was another tradition too which 
was deeply rooted in a deeper and more organized attitude 
which sprang up from various forms of Indian or Hindu religious 
belief. Jainism and Buddhism form parts of this tradition, ° 

Gandhi's philosophy of satyagraha based on truth, non- 
violence and suffering and the disciplines of renunciation, non- 
attachment, brahmacaryya ete. that he incorporated in his 
üírama-líe, are rooted in tradition. We shall, however, 
concentrate in this brief outline on the three elements in 
Satyügraha and passing references may be made in the case of 
other concepts, 


Satya 


Truth is the central point in Indian philosophical literature. 
Satyaññāsti paro dharmah : there is no religion or duty greater 
than truth. “The true prevails, not the untrue ; by the true 
the path is laid out, the way of the gods (devayāna), on 
which the old sages, satisfied in their desires, proceed to 
where there is that highest place of the True One.” (Mundaka 
Upanisad, III) Other scriptural injunctions may be cited 
to show that the concept of truth is one of the essentials 
of Hinduism. 

The concept of truth has been approached from various 
points of view in Indian philosophy. But we are concerned 
here not with the truth concept in Indian ontology or 
epistemology, but with its ethical concept which has a direct 
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bearing on Satyagraha, For Gandhi, as we shall see later, 
was not a philosopher, but primarily a man of ethics. And 
his Sotyagraha was based on his ethical understanding. 
Satya of Satyagraha is ethical. With Gandhi, Satyàgraha 
was a means of realizing the truth of human unity. 

In the objective and social ethics of the Hindus, the 
concept of Satya occupies a prominent place, In Manu's 
classification of duties, Satya is listed among the Sdadharaya- 
dharmas or common duties.* In Prasastapüdas classification 
of the duties Satyavacana or ‘speaking the truth’ is one of 
the generic or Samanya duties, i.e. common to all aíramas 
or stages of life and all varyas or social classes and commu- 
nities,** 


% Under the class of the Sadharamadharmas Manu enumerates the 
following ten ; 
Steadfastness ( Dhrti ) 
Forgiveness ( Kgama ) 
Application ( Dama ) 
Non-appropriation, i.e, Avoidance of Theft ( Cauryabhava ) 
Cleanliness ( Sauca ) 
Repression of the Sensibilities and Sensuous appetites (Indriya- 


nigraha) 

Wisdom ( Dhi) 

Learning ( Vidya ) 

Veracity (Satya ) 

Restraint of Anger ( Akrodha) 


—Sushil Kumar Maitra, The Ethics of the Hindus, University of 
Calcutta, 1963, p. 8. 


wk According to Pragastapada’s classification, the following are the 
generic or sdmanya duties : 


Moral Earnestness, Regard For the Spiritual ( Dharme Sraddha, 
Dharme Binabprantdos 

Refraining from injury to living beings ( Ahimsā ), 

Seeking the good of the creatures ( Bhütahitava ). 

Speaking the truth ( Satyavacana ). 

Refraining from theft ( Asteya). 

Sexual continence ( Brahmacarya ). 

Sincerity, purity of motive ( 4nupadha ). 

Renouncing or restraining anger ( Krodhavarjana he 

Ablution, Personal cleanliness ( Abhigecana, Snana ). 

The eating of linseeds and other specified substances on special 
occasions for the object of suci or purification of the body. (Sucidravy- 
asevana). 

Devotion to the Deities recognised by the Vedas (Visista-Devata-bhakti). 
Fasting on specified occasions ( wpaviisa ). 

Moral watchfulness (apramada), i.e., the unfailing performance of the 
unconditional duties (nityanaimittikanam karmanam — avasyam- 
bhavena karamam )—Sushil Kumar Maitra, op. cit., p. 10. 
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The stories of Dhruva and Prahlada, which captured the 
imagination of young Gandhi, as has been noted already, 
were a part of the traditional folklore of India. Gandhi used 
to recount those stories to illustrate the meaning of Satya. 
graha. 

"The Mahabharata", Gandhi held, "sums up its teachings 
by declaring emphatically that truth outweighs everything else 
on earth," +° 

Gandhi's philosophy of Satyagraha, rooted though in the 
Indian tradition, was also original in the sense that he made 
significant innovations. He at once was tied to the traditional 
roots and went ahead of them. The saádhaüragadharmas or the 
sümünya duties that a Hindu is enjoined upon by the Sastras 
to perform, emphasize the attainment of the individual’s own 
perfection. But Gandhi gave this individual virtue a social ori- 
entation. 

Prof. Sushil Kumar Maitra holds: "There is practically no 
recognition of the social duties proper, i.e., of the duties of 
social service in a positive sense as distinguished from negative 
toleration (Ksama@) and non-appropriation (Cawryabhava), Even 
veracity does not necessarily imply positive social service in 
this sense: it aims at negative non-interference rather than 
positive service and it may be practised purely as a dianoetic 
virtue of self-culture, i.e., as absolute self-dedication to Truth. 
In any case there is no necessary implication of any positive 
social service in veracity any more than there is in the other 
enumerations under the common duties. If follows therefore 
that Hindu morality primarily aimed at the autonomy of the 
individual, i.o., at making him self-sufficient and self-dependent 
and free from all external bonds, physical and social."** 

Dr. A. O. Bouquet observes: “Gandhiji was nobly incon- 
sistent when he made unselfish service of his fellow-men part 
of the discipline to which he subjected himself in order to 
free his soul from the bonds of the flesh, since self-forgetful 
service of others is a Christian, not a Hindu idea"? 

Kshiti Mohan Sen’s comments on Dr. Bouquet's obser- 
vation is also noted here: 


we SE 
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“There is indeed some justice in this criticism of Hindu 
values, since renunciation for personal freedom has been one 
of its most widely practised aspects. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that in the complex Hindu system of values, self-forgetful 
service of others has been no less basic a tenet than renun- 
ciation. This has been emphasized in many Hindu texts, but 
particularly in that great work on Hindu morality, the Bha- 
gavad-Gità. Mahatma Gandhi mentioned that he found his 
ideal of service in this document.”*® 

We shall see at an appropriate place how far and to 
what extent Christianity influenced the mental development. 
of Gandhi and with that, his philosophy. 

Satyagraha, as has been noted by Dr. Bondurant, was in- 
deed familiar to the ear of the Indian, but its meaving, in 
terms ef truth-attainment, departed from the body of tradi- 
tional Hindu notions of the function of the truth-ethic, Truth, 
Satya, was the core of the Gandbian technique as of the 
overall Gandhian philosophy. But Satydyraha as a social ins- 


trument has projected the traditional ethical laws into the 
realm of social action.** 


Ahimsa 


Writing under the title, ‘Indian Question, Mr. H. N. 
Brailsford remarks : “When Gandhi spoke, India for the first 
time heard itself thinking aloud. His dominating idea (ahimsa) 
had been hers for thousands of years; his method of silent 
protest (the hartal, which means a public mourning than a 
general strike ) had always been the traditional expedient of the 
East for checking tyranny. India had always believed that a 
saint could by his austerities control the universe ; this rooted 
faith in the power of self-discipline Gandhi turned to political 
account.’ *5 

Prof, A. O. Underwood, on the other hand, is not ready to 
acknowledge that Gandhian non-violence is rooted in Hindu 
tradition. He writes: “The Hindu sacred writings abound in 
instances of men who by self-mortification acquired power over 
gods and men, But in none of these does the thought appear 
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of active benevolence to others. This is a distinctive Christian 
concept and in so far as Mr, Gandhi has incorporated it into 
his idea of Satyagraha he has derived it not from Hinduism 
but from the Sermon On The Mount."** 

Heiler claims that Gandhi belonged to the great Christian 
'passion-mysties', because in his heart there lived a holy love 
for the Cross of Suffering such as is completely unknown 
in Indian religion!" He calls Mahatma ‘an unbaptized 
Christian’, 

Prof, Underwood's and Heiler's view seems to us to be based 
on an oversimplified version of Hinduism. Gandhi was undoubtedly 
influenced by Christianity and we shall discuss that point subse- 
quently. But to deny the root of his philosophy of non-violence 
would be a mistake. We would rather like to agree with 
Brailsford that ahimsz had been an important concept in 
India’s thought for thousands of years. 

The concept of non-violence first appeared possibly as a 
reaction to the wanton and widespread slaughter of animals in 
the Vedic sacrifices. But subsequently the concept widened in 
its scope and implications and by the sixth century B.C, became 
a vital fores in the intellectual life of the country.'? Ever 
since the time of the Upanisads the virtue of ahimsa or 
non-injury to all living beings, men and animals, has been 
emphasized upon. According to T. W. Rhys Davids, the 
doctrine of ahimsa “first finds expression in a mystical 
passage in the Chandogya Upanishad (3.17) where five ethical 
qualities, one being ahimsa, are said to be equivalent to a part 
of the sacrifice of which the whole life of a man is made an 
epitome.” * 9* 

Prof. Louis Renou says that the motive of non-violence 
recurs again and again in Indian civilization, To quote him : 
"the laws of Manu, for instance, forbid the Brahmin to practise 
agriculture because ploughing, harvesting and threshing constitute 
'pramrita', that is, according to the traditional explanation, 

* “In Chandogya (iii. 17) meditation, charity, right dealing, non-injury 
to life and truthfulness are laid down as right forms of conduct."— 


S. Radhakrishnan, Indiam Philosophy, Vol. 1., George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd,, London, 1948, pp. 219-220, See also Ibid., p. 148. 


the means of destroying the animaleules living in the soil or 
in plants. The Hindu's regard for life is well-known, "^? 

The Sutras of Gautama give a prominent place to the virtue 
of ahimsa.?* 

In Pragastapada’s classification of Sdmanya-dharma, as we 
have seen above, ahimsa is noted as a duty. “Ahimsa is a 
duty not simply in the negative sense of mere cessation from 
harm or injury (himsabhava) but also in the positive sense of 
a definite resolve not to hurt a living being ( bhatanam 
anabhidrohasamkalpah )” .?? 

Patañjali, whose  Yogasütra Gandhi studied in 1903 in 
South Africa??, included ahimsa in his pancha yamas, i.e., the 
restraints that purify the mind of the evil passions and thus 
clear the ground for Yoga. These virtues are: Ahimsa 
(Tenderness, Benevolence, Goodwill), Satya (veracity), Asteya 
(abstention from theft) Brahmacaryya (continence), Aparigraha 
(renunciation), As weshall see later Gandhi elaborated these 
cardinal principles and made them an integral part of the 
discipline of the Satyagrahi. In Pataijali's classification of the 
virtues, ahimsa though negatively stated as abstention from himsa 
or causing injury to living beings, also implies positive 
goodwill and amity with all creatures. Furthermore, it is a 
virtue which is to be cultivated without any exception as to 
particular creatures and also without any restrictions as to 
specific occasions or particular methods: sarvath& sarvada 
sarvabhitanam anabhidroha.* * 

The Epic Age has generally been considered to be an age 
of war and as such it had little occasion for developing theories 
of non-violence, though "'Ahimsà or non-violence is the 
highest, duty” is a well-known saying of the Mahābhārata.” 
Gandhi wrote: "The Mahabharata and the Ramayana 


* Bhigma to Yudhisthira: ‘‘Ahimsa is the highest religion. Ib is again 
the highest penance, It 1s also the highest truth from which all duty 
proceeds.’’—Anusasanaparva (OLV, 25). For emphasis on ahimsd,, seo also 


Anusasanaparva (OV, 23-45). Similarly for Truth, see Santiparva 
(CLXXXVIII, 61-74). 


Kindliness, forgiveness, peacefulness, aipsm, truth, straightforwardness, 
absence of pride, modesty, forbearance and tolerance are the ways to attain 


Brahman.—Santiparva (COLY, 39-40.) 
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are undoubtedly allegories as the internal evidence shows. 
That they most probably deal with historical figures does 
not affect my proposition. Each epic describes the eternal 
duel that goes on between the forces of darkness and of light, 
..My notions were an outcome of a study of the Gita, 
Ramayana, Mahabharata, Upanishads etc.”** 

The Bhagavad-Gita, or Gita for short, means the Song of 
the Lord, and is a part of the great epic Mahabharata. The 
philosophic background of the Gut is taken from the 
Upanisads. The message of the Gita is the philosophical 
basis of popular Hinduism. It is regarded as a Smrti or a 
tradition and is considered to be the most influential work in 
Indian thought.?® It has been subject to varying interpretations. 
It is beyond our scope to judge whether the Gita stands for 
dharma-yuddha or ahimsz. Our main concern is to find out 
the influence of the Gzié@ on Gandhi's philosophy and his 
understanding of the message of the Gita. It may be said without 
fear of contradiction that of all the books that moulded 
Gandhi's thought, the Gita occupies the pre-eminent place. 

Gandhi's first acquaintance with the Gita began in 1888-89 
via the verse translation by Sir Edwin Arnold, known as the 
Song Celestial. Later on, he studied most of its important 
commentaries, It had been his constant endeavour to reduce 
to practice the teaching of the Gig as he had understood it. 
He regarded it as "the spiritual reference book.”27 The Gita 
was for him “the key to the scriptures of the world” and he 
never ceased to think of its lesson as the perfect expression 
(according to his interpretation ) of ahims@ or non-violence 
which to him was the final flower of truth. In 1925, speaking 
to Christian missionaries in Calcutta on July 28 (as réported 
in Young India, 6-8-25, p. 273), he said : 

"I must tell you in humility that Hinduism, as I know 
it, entirely satisfies my soul, fills my whole being, and I 
find a solace in the Bhagavad Gita and the Upanishads that 
I miss even in the Sermon onthe Mount. Not that Ido not 
prize the ideal presented therein, not that some of the precious 
teachings in the Sermon on the Mount have not left a deop 
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impression upon me, but I must confess to you that when 
doubts haunt me, when disappointments stare me in the face, 
and when I see not one ray of light on the horizon I turn 
to the Bhagavad Gita and find a verse to comfort me, and I 
immediately begin to smile in the midst of overwhelming sorrow. 
My life has been full of external tragedies and if they have 
not left any visible and indelible effect upon me, I owe it to 
the teaching of the Bhagavad Gita.” 

The central teaching of the Gita is Andsakti (selfless action) 
—the way to self-realization. The Già is not a treatise on 
non-violence nor was it written to condemn war and establish 
ahimsa. For ib was, according to Gandhi, an accepted and 
primary duty even before the Gita age.*? According to Gandhi, 
“Anasakti transcends Ahimsa. He who would be anasakta 
(selfless) has necessarily to practise non-violence in order to 
attain the state of selflessness. Ahimsa is, therefore, a necessary 
preliminary, it is included in Anasakti, it does not go beyond 
n 

If a little digression be permitted, we would like to refer to 
a point raised by Mr. Vincent Sheean which is not altogether 
irrelevant to the purpose of our present study. 

While recognising that the Gita was for Gandhi ‘the supreme 
scripture’, Mr. Vincent Sheean makes out : "Mr. Gandhi appears 
in the very last period of his life to have gone still further 
back, to the Upanishad, for his quintessential truth, What he 
urged upon me was the Isha Upanishad and not the Gita, and 
he told me he had found its authority when he was looking 
for something to quote to Christians, on his visit to Travancore 
in 1946. It may be that something more fundamental, simpler 
than the Gita fitted the needs of his spirit in these months 
which accompanied and followed the liberation of India."?? 
Sheean’s construction of Gandhi's advice seems to be far-fetched 
in its philosophic implications and is based on a factual 
inaccuracy. It was not during the months ‘which accompanied 
and followed the liberation of India’ that Gandhi quoted the 
Upanigad to Christians. The reference in question was 
made a decade earlier and as such Mr. Sheean's construction 
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cannot be justified since it ascribes to a particular critical 
period of political development. It would be better if we refer 
to the Harijan and/or the standard biography, Mahatma by 
D. G. Tendulkar. 

During his ‘pilgrimage to Travancore’ in the middle of 
January 1937, Gandhi at a publie meeting in Quilon on 
January 16 summed up for the first time the credal belief of 
Hinduism in an Upanigadic mantra, and thereafter at every 
meeting he gave lucid and simple commentaries on the numerous 
implications of that mantra, He said at Quilon : 

“Let me for a few moments consider what Hinduism consists 
of, what it is that has fired so many saints about whom we 
have historical record. Why has it contributed so many 
philosophers to the world ? What is it in Hinduism that has 
so enthused its devotees for centuries ?...In the midst of my 
struggle against untouchability I have been asked by several 
workers as to the essence of Hinduism. We have no simple 
Kalma, they said, that we find in Islam, nor have we John 
9.16 of the Bible. Have we or have we not something that 
will answer the demands of the most philosophic among the 
Hindus or the most matter-of-fact among them ? Some have 
said, and not without good reason, the Gayatri answers that 
purpose. I have perhaps recited the Gayatri mantra a thousand 
times, having understood the meaning of it. But still it seems 
to me that it did not answer the whole of my aspirations. 
Then as you are aware I have, for years past, been swearing 
by the Bhagavad-Gita, and have said that i& answers all my 
difficulties and has been my Kamadhenu, my guide, my ‘open 
sesame, on hundreds of moments of doubt and difficulty. I 
cannot recall a single occasion when it has failed me. But it 
is not a book that I can place before the whole of this 
audience. It requires a prayerful study before the Kamadhenu 
yields the rich milk she holds in her udders. 

"But I have fixed upon one mantra that I am going to 
recite to you, as containing the whole essence of Hinduism, 
Many of you, I think, know the Ishopanishad. I read it years 
ago with translation and commentary. I learnt it by heart in 
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Yeravda Jail But it did not then captivate me, as it has 
done during the past few months, and I have now come to 
the final conclusion that if all the Upanishads and all the 
other scriptures happened all of a sudden to be reduced to 
ashes, and if only the first verse in the Ishopanishad were 
left intact in the memory of Hindus, Hinduism would live 
for ever. 

"Now this mantra divides itself in four parts. The first 
part reads : ‘All this that we see in this great universe is 
pervaded by God.’ Then come the second and third parts 
which read together. I divide these into two and translate 
them thus : Renounce it and enjoy it. There is another 
rendering which means the same thing, though : Enjoy what 
He gives you. Even so you can divide it into two parts. 
Then follows the final and most important part which means : 
Do not covet anybody’s wealth or possession, All the other 
mantras of that ancient Upanishad are a commentary on an 
attempt to give us the full meaning of the first mantra. As I 
read the mantra in the light of the Gita or the Gita in the 
light of the mantra I find that the Gita is a commentary on 
this manira, It seems to me to satisfy the cravings of the 
socialist and the communist, of the philosopher and the 
economist. I venture to suggest to all who do not belong to 
the Hindu faith that it satisfies their cravings also. And if it 
is true—and I hold it to be true—you need not take anything 
in Hinduism which is inconsistent with or contrary to the 
meaning of this mantra. What more cana man in the street 
want to learn than this, that the one God and Creator and 
Master of all that lives pervades the universe? The three 
other parts of the manira follow directly from the first. If 
you believe that God pervades everything that he has created, 
you must believe that you cannot enjoy anything that is not 
given by Him. And seeing that He is the Creator of His 
numberless children, it follows that you cannot covet anybody's 
possession. If you think that you are one of His numerous 
creatures, it behoves you to renounce everything and lay it at 
His feet, That means that the act of renunciation of everything 
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is not a mere physical renunciation but represents a second or 
new birth. It is a deliberate act, not done in ignorance. It 
is therefore a regeneration. And then since he who holds the 
body must eat and drink and clothe himself, he must naturally 
seek all that he needs from Him. And he gets it as a natural 
reward of that renunciation. As if this was not enough the 
mantra closes with this magnificent thought : ‘Do not covet 
anybody's possession. The moment you carry out these precepts 
you become a wise citizen of the world living at peace with 
all that lives. It satisfies one’s highest aspirations on this 
earth and hereafter.” 

It is this mantra that Gandhiji described at another 
meeting as the golden key to the solution of all the difficulties 
and doubts that may assail one’s heart. 

"Remember that one verse of the Ishopanishad and forget 
all about the other scriptures. You can of course drown 
yourselves and be suffocated in the ocean of scriptures. They 
are good for the learned if they will be humble and wise, 
but for the ordinary manin the street nothing but that mantra 
is necessary to carry him across the ocean: 

"'God the Ruler pervades all there is in this universe. 
Therefore renounce and dedicate all to Him, and then enjoy 
or use the portion that may fall to thy lot. Never covet 
anybody's possessions’.”°* 

We need hardly make any apology for reproducing this 
long excerpt for this brings out clearly why Gandhi preferred 
that the philosophically-inclined American should read the 
Iíopamisad. His suggestion should not be taken to mean 
that Gandhi—the man of action—grew contemplative in his 
last days at a period of crisis in national life and searched 
for what could more fit ‘the needs of his spirit in those 
months. This note is given since ib is generally supposed 
that “The Bhagavad-Gita have always appealed to the man 
of action, jus& as the Upanishads have always held an 
appeal for the contemplative intellectual.”** As a matter of 
fact Gandhi was conversant with the Upamnisads since as 
early as 1909.55 
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The Bhakti movement which spread all over India in between 
the tenth and nineteenth centuries championed non-violence. Louis 
Renou observes: “On the whole, we must look for Gandhi's 
forerunners in the leaders of sects, the countless men who ‘cleared 
paths’ and ‘opened up ways’. In the middle ages and up to 
the present, there are examples of such men, coming from all 
social and spiritual strata, gathering communities about them, 
adopting new gospels, sometimes trying to make their way in 
the social or political field by means which they invariably 
claimed to derive from those gospels. Such are Basava in 
the 12th century with the Lingayats, Ramananda and 
Kabir in the 15th century, Nanak, the founder of the Sikhs, 
in the 15th and 16th centuries. But what these men viewed 
in terms of the locality and of the needs of the sect, Gandhi 
conceived of India as a whole.”**  Krishnalal Sridharani 
pointed out : "Hundreds of legends, along with innumerable 
mystic songs (devotional songs of Mira Bai, c. 1504 and of 
others) have created in India a general belief in the efficacy 
of non-violence. To Gandhi himself these songs were a source 
of genuine inspiration and he and his followers never failed 
to realize the propaganda value of such lyrics in disseminating 
their ideology. $" 

Though the Jains are not the originators of the Ahimsa 
doctrine yet to Jainism belongs the glory of making ahimsa the 
fundamental basis of all its teachings. According to Jainism, 
the way to salvation lies through the three jewels (triratna) : 
jana (knowledge of reality as it is), Sraddh@ (faith in the 
teachings of the Jinas), and cdritra (cessation from doing all 
that is evil This c@ritra consists of ahimsa (not taking any 
life even by mistake or unmindfulness), sünría (speaking in 
such a way as is true, good and pleasing), asteya (not taking 
anything which has not been given), bralmacaryya (abandoning 
lust for all kinds of objects, in mind, speech and body). and 
aparigraha (abandoning attachment for all things). Prof. Surendra- 
nath Dasgupta held that these strict rules of conduct only 
applied to ascetics who were bent on attaining perfection. 
The standard proposed for the ordinary householders is fairly 
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workable. Great stress is laid upon the virtues of ahimsa, 
sinrla, asieya and brahmacaryya, but the root of all these is 
ahimsü. The virtues of sünrta, asteya and brahmacaryya are 
made to follow directly as secondary corollaries of ahimsà. 
“Ahimsa may thus be generalized as the fundamental ethical 
virtue of Jainism ; judgment on all actions may be passed in 
accordance with the standard of abimsa; sunrta, asteya and 
brahmacaryya are regarded as virtues as their transgression 
leads to himsa (injury to beings). ** 

Radhakrishnan says : "The chief feature of Jainism is 
ahimsa, or respect for and abstinence from everything that 
has life. The scrupulous enforcement of this rule has led to 
many practices which come in for cheap sneering at the hands 
of unsympathetic students. Lest any life be destroyed, some Jains 
sweep the ground, as they go, walk veiled for fear of inhaling 
a living organism, strain water and reject even honey."?" The 
Jain doctrine of ahimsü is an ‘extreme application of a great 
sovereign truth’. In the words of C.F. Andrews, “it has become 
a burden to humanity almost impossible to bear.'?9 Gandhi 
though influenced by Jainism, did not accept the literal inter- 
pretation of the doctrine, His general attitude was: “The 
letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life" In Gandhi's doctrine 
of ahimsü there is no undue emphasis on the sacredness of 
sub-human life in preference to human life. 

Buddhism which was a revolt against the hardened formalism 
of Brahmanical tradition has left a permanent mark on the 
culture of India. The Hindu faith has absorbed the best of 
its ethics. The basie tenets of Buddhism are well known, and 
they include the doctrine of the Middle Path (avoidance of 
extremes) ; non-violence ; non-hatred; friendliness to all; 
renunciation ; continence; and the ideal of reaching nirvana, 
freedom from the cycle of births. The Buddha emphasized 
the importance of the qualities of avera (non-hatred) and 
karuna@ (compassion) which form the philosophical foundations 
of the concept of non-violence. “For hatred does not cease 
by hatred at any time’, declares The Dhammapada, “hatred 
ceases by not-hatred, this is an old rule." “Lead others not 
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by violence, but by righteousness and equity. $° “Conquer your 
foe by force, you increase his enmity, Conquer by love, and 
you will reap no after-sorrow* 4? 

Ahimsüin Jainism and Buddhism was understood more as 
an ethical than as a social concept in that it referred 
primarily to individual rather than collective action, The non- 
violence of Agoka, the great Buddhist emperor of India—'the 
only military monarch on record who abandoned warfare after 
victory’**—did not lead him to the logically necessary step 
of renouncing the fruits of conquests based on armed warfare. 
He did not disband his armies, nor did he abolish the death 
penalty though he prohibited animal sacrifices and issued 
injunctions against the unregulated killing of birds and animals 
for the royal kitchen. His ahimsd remained confined, more or 
less, to certain personal spheres of his life. Gandhi while 
inheriting the tradition of non-violence enriched it further and 
put it in the collective sphere of life 


Tapasya 


Tapas or self-suffering is one of the severe disciplines 
that Indian philosophy enjoins upon one to cultivate for attaining 
truth. It is in the most rigorous self-restraint, according to 
the classical Yoga law, that the Indian hopes to find the true 
road. Whatever be the path to the realization of God—Impersonal 
or Personal—j/A4àna, karma or bhakii—the concept of sacrifice 
is emphasized upon. The concept of sacrifice evolved through 
the Vedic period from complex ritualism to self-imposed 
suffering. “It was inevitable’, Radhakrishnan tells us of the 
Vedic age, “that sacrifices should come, For the depth of 
one’s affection for God consists in the surrender of one’s 
property and possessions to Him. We pray and offer,"*? 
Tapas in the Hindu scriptures refers variously to religious 
austerity, bodily mortification, and penance, and is closely 
identified with renunciation. To quote Radhakrishnan again: 
“It is true that here and there the Upanisads speak of tapas 
as a means of spiritual realisation. But tapas only means 
the development of soul force, the freeing of the soul from 
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slavery to body, severe thinking or energising of mind.... 
Our enjoyment of the world is in direct proportion to 
our poverty. A call to renunciation in the sense of killing out 
the sense of separateness and developing disinterested love is 
the essence of all true religion.’*® The traditional concept 
of Tapas, however sublime might have been the idea, could 
not permeate through the fabric of daily life of the common 
people of the land. It was more or less associated with the 
pursuit of spiritual life for attaining moksa or salvation. It 
was left for Gandhi to extend this spiritual discipline to the 
realm of group action, where it became an essential element. 
in the technique of satyagraha. As we shall see later, Gandhi 
seized upon the traditional concepts only to give new meanings 
to them, 


Renunciation 


Gandhi, no doubt, accepted renunciation as ‘the law of life’, 
but it was not the renunciation of the world as the renunciation 
of selfish desires that he had in view: "all of us are bound 
to place our resources at the disposal of humanity.” Itis such 
a kind of renunciation which, according to him, “differentiates 
mankind from the beast.’ ** 


The tradition of Vrata and Gandhi 


It is well known that the observance of the eleven vows* 
formed an integral part of the discipline and training of the 
inmates of Satyagrahaírama. The first seven of these vows 


+The vows obligatory for an arama inmate were as follows : 

1. The vow of truth. 2. The doctrine of ahimsa, . The vow of 
celibacy. 4. The vow of the control of the palate. 5. The vow of non- 
thieving. 6. The vow of non-possession. 7. The vow of fearlessness. 8. The 
vow of svadefi. 9. The vow regarding the ‘Untouchables’, 10. Education 
through the yernaculars. 11. The vow of Khaddar (manual labour).— 
From an address delivered in the YMCA Auditorium, Madras, on 16 February 
1916, explaining the vows observed by the members of the Satyagrahasram, 
Ahmedabad. Quoted in The Mind of Mahatma Gandhi, ed. R. K. Prabhu 
& U. R. Rao, Oxford University Press, Madras, 1946, pp. 177-186. For 
further explanation of these vows, see From Yeravda Mandir. The five 
Yamas of Patafijali Yoga Satras (ahimsa, truth, abstention from theft or 
greed, continence and renunciation) which Gandhi read in 1908 (See 4m 
Autobiography, 1959 Popular Edition, p. 194) were incorporated among the 
vows of Satyagrahasram at Sabarmati, 
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had already been an integral par& of the ancient religious 
heritage of India and every religious seeker for God or moksa 
aspired to observe these vows in his life. By introducing 
these vows into the life of a satyügrahi, Gandhi took them 
out of their religious setting and placed them on the social 
plane. Thus he gave the ancient vows a completely new 
orientation and enriched them with a new socio-ethical content. 
Tt was to his oredit that he did not limit himself or the other 
satyagrahis to the observance of traditional vows alone; he 
supplemented the traditional vows with four new ones: viz., 
bread labour, observance of svadeéi, abolition of untouchability 
and tolerance i.e, equality of religions. * * 


Tolerance 

Prof. Louis Renou finds another constant attitude in Indian 
tradition. Tolerance is that constant attitude. It was the 
infinite power of absorption of the Hindu dharma, which created 
the essential conditions of this tolerance.*® Being a product 
of such a tradition, it was possible for Gandhi to expcund 
that different people, each of them holding a limited view of 
truth, eould work in perfect harmony if only they had the 
same respect for the truth of others as they had for theirs 
own. This forms the philosophic background of Gandhi's concept 
of democracy. The English liberal tradition might also have 
helped him to foster such an attitude. 


Upanigadic tradition and Gandhi's socio-economic philosophy 


Gandhi's doctrine of trusteeship and other tenets of his 
socio-economic philosophy were based upon the Upanisadic 
tradition of enjoyment through renunciation. He added a 
sociological content to the philosophical concept and offered 
this for adoption as a social doctrine. 

Gandhi while recognizing the fact of class antagonism did 
not believe like the Marxists that class antagonisms were 
irreconcilable. His rejection of the Marxian theory of classes 
may be ascribed to the Hindu conception of Dvandatita 
(reconciliation of opposites). The object of Hindu philosophy 
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is the elimination of this conflict and not the accentuation 
or intensification of it. As one reviewer says: “The doctrine 
of dwandatita, one who has reconciled inherent contradictions 
which Indian tradition has always proclaimed as its social 
objective has found new strength in the Mahatma's 
teachings." 47 


Hindu political tradition and Gandhi 


In ancient Indian political thought, there was no philosophy 
of anarchism in the accepted sense of the term. Rayadharma 
came to supersede all other dharmas, for, if the king failed 
in his duty of protecting and ensuring peace, all else would 
be reduced to naught. The Mahabharata aptly compares the 
king performing the ra@/adharma to the sun dispelling darkness. 
"Like the rein unto the steed and the goad to the elephant, 
is rajadharma to the people.” (Santi Parva, 37-41) It the 
king fails in his dharma the people cannot be expected to 
follow their respective svadharmas. This is what Bhisma 
means when he says that all duties have rajadharma at their 
head and that all duties are swallowed up in those of the 
king just as the foot-prints of all creatures sink in those of 
the elephant, The Manu Samhita (VII, 3-4), describing the 
origin of kingship as the means avoiding the evils of matsyanyaya, 
states: ‘For when these creatures being without a king 
dispersed through fear in all directions, the Lord created a 
klng for the protection of this whole creation taking for that 
purpose eternal particles of Indra, of the wind, of Yama, of 
the sun, of fire, of Varuna, of the moon and of the Lord of 
wealth (Kubera).” The nature and functions of the king’s office 
as understood in ancient India are succintly put by Bhisma 
in the Mahabharata: it is “the foundation of individual 
security (comprising the security of person and property), as 
well as the stability of the social order, the basis of the great 
institutions of family and property, the support of the 
fundamental law of the social order and the guarantee of the 
normal functioning of the social, the economic and the religious 
activities of the people.”*® As Altekar states, the "State in 
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ancient India was regarded as the centre of society and the 
chief instrument for its welfare, and hence it was permitted 
to have a wide sphere of activity. Individual liberty did not 
appreciably suffer in consequence, primarily because the State 
discharged its multifarious functions not exclusively through 
its own bureaucracy.”*° “The laissez-faire theory which 
advocates that the sphere of the states activity should be 
reduced to the narrowest functions consistent with the 
preservation of law and order was not at all popular. The 
activity of the state was to embrace the whole of human 
life, both bere and hereafter. 5? According to Anjaria : "Our 
ancient sages and thinkers conceived of the office of kingship 
as the sustainer and preserver of the order of the universe and 
hence of the social order. Naturally, therefore, they never evince 
a distrust of governmental action." 5* U.N, Ghoshal writes : "the 
State was regarded in the Hindu eyes as an essential instrument 
for securing not merely the whole life, but also the bare existence, 
of the people. This conception led, not only in the ‘secular’ 
Arthaésdastra, but also in later Brahmanical canon to the view 
that the State was within certain limits virtually an end in 
itself." 52 

Gandhi's political ideal deriving its inspiration, to a large 
extent, from Western thinkers like Thoreau, Tolstoy etc., does 
not incorporate this near-totalitarian concept of state. Power 
or political authority is not an end in itself, Gandhi declared. 
But at the samo time his political philosophy is not vapid 
idealism. He recognised power to be “one of the means of 
enabling people to better their conditions in every department 
of life."5? This recognition speaks of his awareness of the 
reality the stamp of which is imprinted on his political thought. 
Notwithstanding his philosophical opposition to the state 
as an institution, Gandhi's political actions were directed towards 
the attainment of power which, according to him, should not 
be concentrated in the hands of a few but disseminated among 
the masses of the people. 

We have considered above the sources of power of the 
state and the nature of its authority. Now to consider another 
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aspect of the Hindu political tradition. The right to revolt 
is one of the clearly recognized rights of individuals and 
groups in Indian political thought. A king not abiding by 
the dictates of ethics and justice was threatened, on the one 
hand, with dire consequences in hell The other was the 
threat of revolt.* The Mahabharata®® recognizes it and 
Manu condones the overthrow of the wicked king as not sinful.*° 
In a well-known passage, Bhisma goes so far as to say that 
the king who fails to protect his people should be slain by 
his subjects like a mad dog afflicted with rabies. Though 
from time to time there is a streak of despondency, as when 
Sukra counsels "resignation to the will of a bad king as to 
the unnatural acts of parents and the inscrutable ways of 
providence”, or suggests that “subjects may leave the land 
ruled by an unrighteous king and constantly frighten him by 
going over to his virtuous and powerful enemy", the concept 
of the right to revolution is acknowledged, though sometimes 
in a hesitant manner." For Sukra himself says in another 
place in Nitisara that "if the king although highborn becomes 
averse to good qualities, policy and strength, and is unrighteous, 
he should be repudiated as the destroyer of the kingdom. 
In his place the Purohita should install a virtuous prince of 
his family for the protection of the subjects after approval 
of the laiter.'"* Prof. B. G. Gokhale comments : “And since 
the approval of the subjects is involved in this dynastic change 
the right to revolution stands forth as one of the important 
rights of the people.’*® Long before Sukra, Manu had stated 
that “the king who through folly oppresses his kingdom, 
(will) together with his relatives, ere long be deprived of 
his life and of his kingdom, As the lives of living creatures 
are destroyed by tormenting their bodies, even so the lives 
of kings are destroyed by their oppressing their kingdoms,” ^9 
A study of Hindu political theories suggests that the right to 
revolt was a recognized concept till the end of ancient times. 
Gandhi’s clarion call for non-violont revolt against the 
constituted authority that sustains itself on adharma—a ‘satanic 
government he called it—is, in a sense, the continuation 
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of the Indian tradition, Bub it was not in the realm 
of literal adherence to tradition that his genius lay; while 
he accepted the traditional injunction to stand up in revolt 
against an unjust and immoral political authority, he at the same 
time developed this tradition further by introducing satyagraha 
—a novel technique of political action which aims at an end 
of immoral power-authority while avoiding the pitfalls of 
violen& manifestation of armed warfare, This shows that 
while being rooted in tradition, he could transcend the ancient 
tradition to evolve his technique in conformity with the 
demands of the situation as with his fundamental faith in 
non-violence which he held to be the supreme law of human life. 


The traditonal methods of conflict resolution 


Mr. H. N. Brailsford discussing the historical origins of 
passive resistance and  non-co-operation writes: "Passive 
resistance committed by an individual or by the state, has 
been at all times a characteristic practice of oriental peoples... 
The ideal from which it originated in the Hast derive from 
the most primitive thinking of mankind. To this day in India 
a man who has suffered wrong from a neighbour, for example, 
by the non-payment of a debt, will sit down before the 
latter’s door and starve himself to death. The threat usually 
suffices, for if the victim should die his ghost would haunt 
the wrongdoer. The closing of the bazaar as a general protest 
against any form of oppression is probably linked with the 
same idea, for in India it has a quasi-religious character 
and is observed as a day of mourning (hartal), A deathlike 
abstention from the normal activities of life, it operates 
against someone and is intended to put him in the wrong and 
to expose him to moral or, more properly, to spiritual sanctions, 
From time immemorial it has been the one effective form 
of resistance to oppression known to the subjects of eastern 
despots. A variant of it is the use of the right of asylum 
practised en masse, 

“These traditional Indian elements blend in the elaborate 
technique, first of passive resistance to a specific wrong and 
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then of complete non-cooperation with a government based 
on force, which Gandhi evolved, first on behalt of the Indian 
immigrants and later to achieve India's independence. ..,To 
this mystical doctrine, however, has been added a more 
worldly political technique, in part of western origin notably 
tax resistance, including the refusal to pay agricultural rents 
and the cutting down of the revenue from salt and liquor, The 
boycott of foreign goods is a thoroughly eastern expedient, 
having been used previously by the Chinese.” ** 

Dharna (sitting down at the door of the oppressor with 
the resolve to die unless the wrong is redressed), prayopavesana 
( fasting unto death ), &jñãbhanga (civil disobedience), desatyaga 
(leaving the country ) are the instances of traditional methods 
which have been occasionally resorted to by individuals and in 
rare cases, even by small groups. Bishop Heber narrated the 
passive resistance by three hundred thousand persons of 
Benaras against the British government long before Gandbi's 
advent in Indian politics? ^ Similarly, in 1830, the entire 
population of Mysore practised non-co-operation against the 
tyranny of the ruler.°® T. D. Broughton, who lived in the 
Maratha camp in 1809, gave an account of dharna as he 
observed it in his time.** Marco Polo also gave a descrip- 
tion of a variety of the practice of dharn&é as he observed 
it in Southern India?" All these are instances of passive 
resistance which Gandhi distinguished from satyagraha, the 
basis of which rests on constructive goodwill, Gandhi used 
the traditional methods only to introduce a novel element 
into social and political tactics." ^ 


Gandhi: a traditionalist ? 


O. F. Andrews wrote: “Mahatma Gandhi remains rooted 
in the soil of India, He is not déraciné, like so many of 
those who have stayed for a long time away from India and 
have adopted wholesale Western customs. His mind stretches 
out in ever wider and wider circles,..but the centre of his 
being ever remained fixed in Hinduism itself, which is his first 
and only love. ^7 
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Gandhi himself frequently referred to himself as a sandtant 
Hindu.°® His Hindu fount remains unquestioned. But he did 
not find it difficult to combine heterodoxy with orthodoxy. 
His belief in sanatami Hindu faith did not require him to accept 
as authentic everything that passed as Sastras. He rejected 
everything that contradicted the fundamental principles of 
morality.°® He declined to be bound by any interpretation, 
however learned it might have been, if it was repugnant to 
reason or moral sonse.*°* He placed individual conscience 
above the scriptures, morality over the Sastric injunctions, 
This was distinctively a significant note in the tradition-bound 
Hindu society where spiritual authority held the supreme 
position, Dr. A. R. Wadia correctly notes: “he (Gandhi) has 
gone miles beyond the Sabda Pramüma of the traditional Hindu 
philosophy and heralds the birth of a new epoch of thought.”7+ 
As in the matters of caste and untouchability, so he waged 
attacks in his own way also against the conservative spirit of 
sticking to the age-worn practices even when they went against 
the fundamental ethics. As a man of practical affairs, he 
deemed it advisable not to launch any frontal attack against 
the Hindu society rather he engaged himself in the task of 
pulling down and undermining the social institutions which ate 
into the vitals of the Hindu society, As Mr. Ranjee Sahanee 
observes: "Mr, Gandhi was adept at the little-known art of 
undermining institutions while appearing to preservo them,""? 

Gandhi's concept of Hinduism was in conformity with the 
temper of the age, The Hindu Reform movements that 
preceded him and the spirit of Indian Renaissance, or ‘tho 
great recovery’, helped the growth of a new outlook, It was 
a step forward from the medieval stage ( where religion 
was identified with social order and established institutions ), 
to the modern stage, in which religion is a matter of private 


*ef. “A Shastra, though man-made, should be accepted, if it appeals to 
reason ; and the contrary one rejected, though claiming to be inspired. We 
should be guided by our sense of the just alone. A saying sound in reason 
should be accepted, though it proceed from a child ; and the contrary one 
rejected as a straw, though it purport to proceed from the god Brahma.” 
—Yogwäsiştha ( Nyaya-Prakaramam ), Quoted in Young India. 8-3-28, p. 75. 
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conviction. This concept of religion generates catholic outlook 
which distinguished Gandhi. 


Influence of Islam 


The direct answer to what Gandhi himself had owed 
consciously to Islam as a religious faith, in the same way 
as he had owed to Buddhist and Christian teachings, is not 
altogether plain, but if C. F, Andrews’ testimony is to be 
accepted then we may arrive at the conclusion that “the 
contact with Islam has made an immense difference to his 
own life." 

During his student days in England, when Gandhi read 
Oarlyle's Heroes and Hero-worship, he “learned of the Prophet's 
greatness, bravery and austere living.""* An eclectic that he 
was, Gandhi welcomed every opportunity to express his admi- 
ration for such aspects of the Prophot's life as he had been 
able to appreciate and understand." * 

Gandhi regarded "Islam to be a religion of peace in the 
same sense as Christianity, Buddhism and Hinduism are. 
No doubt there are differences in degree, but the object of 
these religions is peace, I have given my opinion that the 
followers of Islam are too free with the sword. But that is 
not due to the teaching of the Koran. This is due, in my 
opinion, to the environment in which Islam was born,"** 
Referring to Islam, Gandhi mentioned as its distinctive con- 
iribution to India's national culture, "its unadulterated belief 


in the oneness of God and a practical application of the truth 


of the brotherhood of man for those who are nominally within 
its fold,”77 


As one who knew Gandhi 


‘personally from intimate 
experience’, 


O. F. Andrews made certain observations which 
help us to understand the influence that Islam exerted on 
Gandhi's mind. To quote Andrews : “his profound admiration 
for the character of the Prophet Muhammad, as a man of 
faith and action, and also for his son-in-law Ali, as a man 
of tender love and Suffering, has deeply affected him, He 
has been impressed to a remarkable degree by the nobility 
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of the early caliphate and the fervent faith of the first 
followers of the Prophet. The bare simplicity with which 
they lived, their chivalrous devotion to the poor, their intense 
belief in God’s overruling majesty—all these things have had 
a great effect upon him ; for there is a puritan strain in 
Mahatma Gandhi to which such things as these most forcibly 
appeal, 

“Furthermore, following the example set by the Prophet 
of Islam, Mahatma Gandhi has never for a moment separated 
the political from the spiritual, or failed to deal directly with 
the social evils which stood out before his eyes. Thus the 
Prophet's supreme, practical instinct as a Reformer, combined 
with his intense faith in God as the sole Creator and Director 
of the Universe, has been a constant strength and support to 
Mahatma Gandhi himself in his own struggle. 

“Furthermore, whenever Mahatma Gandhi has turned from 
this political aspect of the struggle, in order to gain strength 
for the great conception of suffering injury without retalia- 
tion, he has constantly taken the character of the Prophet's 
son-in-law Ali, and of Hasan and Husain, for his example. 
..Thus in his own way he has found the teaching of the 
Prophet of Islam fully compatible with the principle of Ahimsa, 
or Non-violence," * * 


Christian influence 


However much Gandhi might have derived his inspiration 
of non-violence from Hinduism and Indian tradition, he was 
very largely influenced by the Christian ethic of love. Prof. 
A. J. Toynbee says: “an open-eyed and candid-minded obser- 
ver, Occidental or Hindu, could hardly refuse to take seriously 
the manifest conquest of Gandhi's soul by the undying 
spirit of Christianity which had been repudiated by a majority 
of its late Modern Western carriers. The spiritual event that 
had liberated Gandhi's creative ‘soul force’ was an encounter, 
in the sanctuary of this sublime Hindu soul, between the 
spirit of Hinduism and the spirit of the Christian gospel 
embodied in the life of the Society of Friends, A cultural 
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barrage designed to keep out the powerloom was no obstacle 
to the Inner Light; and the capitavation of Gandhi's soul by 
an alien culture on the religious plane was as decisive as 
it was auspicious. ”? Gandhi himself freely acknowledged his 
spiritual indebtedness to Christianity. His Autobiography 
records his Christian contacts in London and South Africa, 
and as such these need not be re-enumerated here in detail. 
Towards the end of his second year in England he felt much 
attracted towards reading religious literature. He plodded through 
the Old Testament and read the New, and was much 
impressed. "But the New Testament produced a different 
impression, especially the Sermon on the Mount whieh went 
straight to my heart. I compared it with the Gita. The verses, 
‘But I say unto you, that ye resist not evil : but whosoever 
shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other 
also. And ‘if any man take away thy coat let him have 
thy cloak too’, delighted me beyond measure and put me in 
mind of Shamal Bhatt's ‘For a bowl of water, give a goodly 
meal etc. My young mind tried to unify the teaching of 
the Gita, The Light of Asia and the Sermon on the Mount, 
That renunciation was the highest form of religion appealed 
to me greatly.”®° When questioned once by the Rev. Jak 
Doke as to the sources from which he derived the ideas of 
satyagraha, Gandhi said: “It was the New Testament which 
really awakened me to the rightness and value of Passive 
Resistance... The Bhagavadgita deepened the impression and 
Tolstoy's The Kingdom of God Is Within You gave it per- 
manent form."9* Gandhi called Jesus the Prince of Satya- 
grahis and said that he would not hesitate to call himself a 
Christian if he had to face only the Sermon on the Mount 
and his own interpretation of it.°* Gandhi saw that the 
Sermon on the Mount was “The whole of Christianity for 
him who wanted to live a Chiristian life. It is that Sermon 
which has endeared Jesus to me."9? “I have not been able 
to see” he said, “any difference between the Sermon on 
the Mount and the Bhagavadgita. What the Sermon describes 


+The stanza quoted above. See p. 16 m supra. 
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in a graphic manner, the Bhagavadgita reduces to a scientfic 
formula. ...Today supposing I was deprived of the Gita 
and forgot all its contents but had a copy of the Sermon, 
I should derive the same joy from it as I do from the 
Giia.'3* This statement, made in 1927, might appear as a 
contradiction to the statement he had made before the 
Christian missonaries in Calcutta in 1925 (speech quoted 
above, pp. 25-26 ). Mr. Vincent Sheean explains that there is no 
real contradiction. The influence of the mood, of the occasion, 
and of the audience frequently determined variations in emphasis, 
and Gandhi did not always remember from one year to the 
next just what aspect of the truth he had chosen to empha- 
size on this or that occasion. The GzíG and the Sermon on 
the Mount, Sheean tells us, “were intimately interwoven 
in his consciousness, so that he was probably never sure 
himself which would speak to him most imperatively in the 
difficult moments. No doubt there were times when the Sermon 
on the Mount, “filled his whole being’, and at other time it 
is extremely evident that the Gita had sovereign power over 
him."95 This interpretation seems to be based on valid ground. 
Gandhi himself wrote: “There have been many times when 
I do not know which way to turn. But I have gone to 
the Bible, and particularly the New Testament, and have 
drawn strength from its message.”°° 

The Cross symbolised the law of suffering to Gandhi. On 
seeing a painting of the crucified Christ in Rome, Gandhi 
remarked : “I saw there at once that nations like individuals 
could only be made through the agony of the Cross and in 
no other way. Joy comes not out of infliction of pain on others 
but out of pain voluntarily borne by oneself.”°* The message 
of love that Jesus preached did not reveal itself to Gandhi merely 
as a personal virture. “The love that Jesus taught and practised 
was not a mere personal virtue, but it was essentially a social 
virtue."958 "I think the Sermon on the Mount has no meaning if 
it is not of vital uso in everyday life to every one, ?? It reveals 
Gandhi's mind and gives us a clue to understanding the essential 
basis of Gandhi's philosophy which emphasizes upon the 
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application of the law of love in collective life, Gandhi was 
attracted towards Christianity because of its moral height ; 
its theology held no great appeal for him. Or, it may be said 
that he accepted Jesus more as a Prophet than as a Priest. 
It may be mentioned here incidentally that Gandhi accepted 
the Tolstoyan literalist interpretation of the Gospels which 
was not so much concerned with the social circumstances 
that made Jesus a prophet of humanity and the essential 
historical role of Christianity.* For Gandhi, as is obvious, 
the message of the Sermon on the Mount was of eternal 
value, And this message of love he preached and practised in 
his life. 

The passion for service that marked his life owed much to 
Christian influence. As Prof. Nirmal Kumar Bose observes : 
“in his early make-up, there was a strong influence which was 
exercised by Christianity and I do believe that this early 
Christian influence led him, or developed to a very large extent, 
this sense of social responsibility in him, What he saw of the 
Missionaries—how they tried to allay human suffering, this 
intense feeling of social responsibility must have developed the 
germ which already lay within him ; but for this development 
I'd certainly say his association with the West and his deep 
association with English culture, and also Christian culture, 
was very largely responsible." °° 


Western thinkers 


“Will you kindly tell me, Mr. Gandhi, what book or person 
has influenced you the most 2" Dr. 8. W. Clemens, a Christian 
missionary asked Gandhi in the early part of 1920. Gandhi 
replied : "The Bible, Ruskin, Tolstoi.”°* In the Autobiography 
we read: “Three moderns have left a deep impress on my 


xDr. Dhirendra Mohan Datta observes: ‘‘It should be noted that 
Tolstoy’s spiritual interpretation of Christianity, the presence of God within, 
brought Christianity near to the Vedantic idea of man ; his emphasis on the 
Sermon on the Mount and the conquering of hatred by love and evil by 
non-resistance seemed to Gandhi to be in exact conformity with Buddhist 
and Jaina teachings about Ahimsa put into social practice.’’—The Philosophy 
of Mahatma Gandhi, University of Wisconsin Press, 1953, p. 18, 
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life, and captivated me: Raychand Bhai* by his living contact ; 
Tolstoy by his book, The Kingdom of God Is Within You ; 
and Buskin by his Unto This Last.”°* 

From Ruskin’s book Gandhi learned the dignity of manual 
labour, the idea that the good of the individual is contained 
in the good of all and that a lawyers work has the same 
value as the barbers, as all have the same right of earning 
their livelihood from their work"? It was in the realm of 
economie thought that Ruskin's influence on Gandhi was 
most profound and as such it needs a closer treatment 
which shall be done at the proper place. (See Ch. 9., ‘Ruskin’s 
Influence on Gandhi’) 

The influence of Tolstoy on Gandhi is undisputed ; i$ had 
been emphasized upon by Gandhi many a time. “Tolstoy's 
The Kingdom of God Is Within You overwhelmed me. It left 
an abiding impression on me." And “I made an intensive study 
of Tolstoy’s books. The Gospels in Brief, What to Do? and 
other books made a deep impression upon me. I began to 
realize more and more the infinite possibilities of Universal 
love.”°4 "I look upon him as one of my teachers", Gandhi 
wrote in 1909 in a preface to Tolstoy's “Letter to a Hindoo”.®® 
He continuously recommended to his followers the study of 
Tolstoy's works, and particularly of the work: The Kingdom 
of God Is Within You. Gandhi read this book as early 
as 1893-1894.°° He later wrote: "I was at that time a 
believer in violence. Its reading cured rhe of my scepticism 
and made a firm believer in ahimsa."?" On August 3, 1942, 
in his appeal "To American Friends", Gandhi acknowledged 
his gratitude to Tolstoy for giving him a “reasoned basis" for 


* Gandhi had great regard for Shri Rajchandra Ravjibhai Mehta, or 
Raychand Bhai, a Jain thinker to whom he devoted a chapter in Fhe Story of 
My Experiments With Truth (Pt. TI, Ch. T) and many references to him are 
to be found therein. (See pp. 99, 115, 149-50, 242, 1959 Popular Edition). 
Gandhi eame into closest association with bim on his return from England. 
His moral earnestness and deep religious nature attracted Gandhi. 
“His way of life was noble, like Tolstoy's", Gandhi wrote in the Indian 
Opinion, 5-6-1909 (T'he Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, Govt. of 
India, 1968, Vol. IX, p. 242). In particular Raychand Bhai helped Gandhi 
in the study of the Hindu religion. For a brief account of his views and 
work, see J. N. Farquhar, Modern Religious Movements im India The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1915, pp. 327-98. : 
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his non-violence. “Tolstoy blessed my movement in South 
Africa when it was still in its infancy and of whose wonderful 
possibilities I had yet to learn. It was he who had prophesised 
in his letter to me that I was leading a movement which was 
destined to bring a message of hope to the downtrodden people of 
the earth.” °S 

The correspondence between Gandhi and Tolstoy®® reveals 
how close were their views and their mutual regard and 
affection, We need not reproduce those letters. But the 
following extracts from Tolotoy's last letter to Gandhi, incidentlly 
the longest in the whole correspondence, which reached Gandhi 
in Transvaal several weeks after the death of Leo Tolstoy, 
will help us to appreciate the spiritual patronage of Tolstoy 
on Gandhi’s experiments in satyayraha in South Africa, 

* that which is called ‘passive resistance, but which is 
in reality nothing else than the teaching of love uncorrupted 
by false interpretations. That love, which is the striving for 
the union of human souls and the activity derived from it, 
is the highest and only law of human life"..."This law was 
proclaimed by all—by the Indian as by thé Chinese, Hebrew, 
Greek and Roman sages of the world. I think this law was 
most clearly expressed by Christ, who plainly said, ‘In love 
alone is all the law and the prophets’. 

"He knew, as every sensible man must know, that the 
use of force is incompatible with love as the fundamental 
law of life; that as soon as violence is permitted, in 
whichever case it may be, the insufficiency of the law of 
love is acknowledged, and by this the very law of love is 
denied. 

“The difference between the Christian nations and all other 
nations is only that in the Christian world the law of love 
was expressed clearly and definitely, whereas it was not so 
expressed in any other religious teaching, and that the people 
of the Christian world have solemnly accepted this law, whilst 
at the same time they have permitted violence, and built 
their lives on violence ; and that is why the whole life of 
the Christian peoples is a continuous contradiction between 
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that which they profess and the principles on which they 
order their lives—a contradiction between love accepted as the 
law of life and violence which is recognized and praised.... 

“Socialism, communism, anarchism, the Salvation Army, 
increasing crime, unemployment, the growing insane luxury 
ofthe rich and misery of the poor, the alarmingly increasing 
number of suicides—all these are the signs of that internal 
contradiction which must be solved and cannot remain un- 
solyed. And they must be solved in the sense of acknowdg- 
ing the law of love and denying violence. 

“Therofore, your activity in the Transvaal, as it seems 
to us, at this end of the world, is the most essential work, 
the most important of all the work now being done in the 
world.,,”7°° 

Gandhi summed up Tolstoy's teachings in the Indian Opinion, 
2-9-1905 as follows : 

1. In this world men should not accumulate wealth ; 

2. No matter how much evil a person does to us, we should 
always do good to him. Such is the Commandment of God, 
and also His law ; 

3. No one should take part in fighting ; 

4. It is sinful to wield political power, as it leads to many 
of the evils in the world ; 

5. Man is born to do his duty to his Creator; he should 
therefore pay more attention to his duties than to his rights ; 

6. Agriculture is the true occupation of man. It is there- 
fore contrary to divine law to establish large cities, to employ 
hundreds of thousands for minding machines in factories go that 
a few can wallow in riches by exploiting the helplessness and 
poverty of the many," *?* 

Gandhi had the penchant for extracting ideas of tho great 
teachers which appealed to him most. 

Gandhi's views on modern civilization and state (more parti- 
cularly, his earlier views) resemble to a great extent the 
Tolstoyan ideas on the subjects. Romain Rolland observed : "The 
resemblance between the two men is greatest, or perhaps 
Tolstoy's influence has been strongest, in their condemnation 
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of European and Occidental civilization.”*°* Prof, George Catlin 
writes : "Gandhi's reaction against "civilization", scil "Western 
civilization", i& may be suspected, owes more to Tolstoy than 
to Edward Carpenter or J.J. Rousseau. Much in the impassioned 
Russian, the baron turned peasant or moujik, perfectly 
appealed to him."*?? Tolstoy's scathing denunciation of the 
institution of State" was reflected in Gandhi's characterization 
of the State as ‘violence in a concentrated and organized 
form’. Gandhi's views on ascetic morality, sex purity and 
bread labour derives much of its inspiration from Tolstoy's 
writings. 

A comparative study of these two great masters is not 
relevant to our present purpose. But a point is to be noted 
here in passing that however compelling the influence of Tolstoy 
might have been on Gandhi, he was not a throughgoing Tolstoyan. 
The mental make-up and the situational factors largely explain 
the differences between the two.*°* Tolstoy was anti-politics ; 
Gandhi, on the other hand, was intensely political. Gandhi 
was more down to the earth, he went to the grass roots, he had 
a keener sense of the practical affairs and was more responsive 
to the social needs. This trait of his character found its reflec- 
tion in his philosophy. It was for the first time in recorded 
history that Gandhi gave a concrete shape to the law of love 
and suffering on a mass basis. And this formed a distinctive 
mark of his philosophy of action. Secondly, his conception of 
non-violence was not identical with that of Tolstoy in all 
aspects.*°* Gandhi's concept of non-violent resistance is 
different, to a certain extent, from Christian  non-resistance to 
evil as propounded by Tolstoy. As life involves some amount 
of violence, Tolstoy turned away from it ; Gandhi, on the other 
hand, followed the Gita ideal of selfless action and participatsd 
in it eagerly. 


*To Tolstoy, in his own language, ‘‘the words, a Christian State resemble 
the words hot ice. The thing is either is not a State using violence or it 
is not Christian.""—Quoted by Milford Q. Sibley, "The Political Theories of 
Modern Religious Pacifism’ in T'he American Political Science Review, Vol. 
XXXVII, No. 8, June 1948, p. 447. Original Source: ‘Church and 


State’, Essays, Letters, Miscellanics in Works, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York, 1929, pt. I, p. 150, 
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From Tolstoy's book Gandhi came to know of the practical 
application of the principle of non-resistance by the Quakers 
and other Christian sects in America who strengthened Tolstoy's 
convictions. Gandhi, it may be presumed, was thus influenced 
by those American Christians, or at least he drew strength in 
his experiments in saiyagraha in South Africa from those 
accounts. 

It has often been made out that Gandhi derived the idea 
of satyagraha from Thoreau.* Gandhi denied this in a letter, 
dated September 10, 1935, addressed to Sri P. Kodananda 
Rao of the Servants of India Society. Gandhi wrote, “The 
statement that I had derived my idea of Civil Disobedience 
from the writings of Thoreau is wrong. The resistance to 
authority in South Africa was well advanced before I 
got the essay of Thoreau on Civil Disobedience. But the 
movement was then known as passive resistance. As it 
was incomplete I had coined the word Satyagraha for the 
Gujarati readers. When I saw the title of  Thoreaus 
great essay, I began to use his phrase to explain our 
struggle to the English readers. But I found that even 
“Civil Disobedience” failed to convey the full meaning 
of the struggle. I therefore adopted the phrase Civil 
Resistance. *°* 


* Referring to Gandhi’s persistent attachment to Thorean’s essay on Civil 
Disobedience, Frederick B. Fisher writes : ''A curious friendship, this, of 
ancient India for young America, still in its national swaddling clothes 
in the family of the ages |. Yet the Indian peaceful revolution has taken 
many of its weapons from the minds and lips of Americans. In a very 
real sense the seeds of Indian revolution were planted in America." — 
That Strange Little Brown Gandhi, Ray Long and Richard R. Smith Inc., 
Now York, 1932. 


In 1939 Haridas T. Muzumdar told his American readers quite definitively 
the “his (Thoreau's) teachings are today the mainspring of the Indian Non- 
violent Revolution,’’ He continued ; “Henry David Thoreau is known to the 
American people as the author of Walden. To Gandhi and India he is known 
primarily as the author of the immortal essay on Civil Disobedience. Yes, 
America, through Washington and Lincoln, and especially through Thoreau, 
may be held responsible for the motif of the present non-violent revolution 
in India, Gandhi is today giving back to America what he received from her 
by way of Thoreau. The American people can best show their esteem for 
Gandhi by enshrining Thoreau in their hearts.” —Gandhi Versus the Empire, 
Foreword by Will Durant, Universal Publishing Co., New York, 1982. 
Incidentally, this book was banned from India by the then British Raj. 
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Nevertheless, Thoreau's 'Oivil Disobedience did influence 
Gandhi; he called it a ‘masterly treatise’; ‘it left a deep 
impression on me’, he affirmed. Because of the availablility 
nowadays of the earlier writings of Gandhi (now being 
published in The Collected Works), i& has become easier to 
find out tho impact of Thoreau's ideas on Gandhi's mind. A 
closer study of the relationship between the ideas of Thoreau 
and that of Gandhi, as has been done by George Hendrick,*°* 
will impress anyone that the Thoreauvian imprint on 
Gandhi was quite marked. Gandbi himself aeknowledged his 
indebtedness to Thoreau on many occasions. Gandhi in 
his 1942 appeal ‘To American Friends’, wrote : “You have given 
me a teacher in Thoreau, who furnished me through his essay 
on the ‘Duty of Civil Disobedience’ scientific confirmation of 
what I was doing in South Africa.”*°* Similarly, Gandhi 
wrote to Franklin Roosevelt on July 1, 1942: "I have profited 
greatly by the writings of Thoreau and Emerson.”*°° Roger 
Baldwin, Chairman of the American Civil Liberties Union, 
travelled with Gandhi during a train trip through France in 
1931 and noticed that the only book Gandhi was carrying with 
him was Thoreau's Civil Disobedience. Baldwin remarked on 
the extremeness of Thoreau's doctrine, and Gandhi replied that 
the essay “contained the essence of his political philosophy, not 
only as India’s struggle related to the British, but as to his 
own views of the relation of citizens to government,” 119 

At the Second Round Table Conference in London that same 
year, the American reporter Webb Miller, a long-time admirer 
of Thoreau, asked Gandhi, "Did you ever read an American 
named Henry D. Thoreau ?” Gandhi replied : “Why, of course 
I read Thoreau. I read Walden first in J ohannesburg in South 
Africa in 1906 and his ideas influenced me greatly. I adopted 
some of them and recommended the study of Thoreau to all my 

Published in 1849 bearing the title ‘Resistance to Civil Government’ in 
Aesthetic Papers, vide Oscar Cavrgill’s Introduction in Henry D. Thoreau, 
The Liberal Arts Press, New York, Forum Books, 1952, p. vii., xiii. It 
first took the form of a lecture called The Rights and Duties of the Indwi- 
dual In Relation to Government which Thoreau read before the Concord 


e aee See William Condry, Thoreau, 8. Ohand & Co, Delhi Lucknow 
etcs, p. 62. 
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friends who were helping me in the cause of Indian indepen- 
dence, ...There is no doubt that Thoreau’s ideas greatly 
influenced my movement in India. *** 

Miller observed, “Gandhi received back from America what 
was fundamentally the philosophy of India after it had been 
distilled and crystallized in the mind of Thoreau. *+2* 

Because of the hitherto general non-availability of materials, 
inaccuracies have crept in in determining the influence of Thoreau 
on Gandhi. The famous biographer of Thoreau, Henry Seidel 
Canby wrote in the Yale Review (March, 1931) that ‘Civil 
Disobedience’ came to Gandhi's attention while he was studying 
law in London in 1907. This statement is palpably 
inaccurate. Another writer notes that “Thoreau’s idea...... 
attracted the attention of Mohandas Gandhi while he was a 
student at Cambridge. *** These American scholars, it seems, 
in their eagerness to prove Thoreau's influence on Gandhi have 
ignored the facts, and hence the inaccuracies. 

Henry S. Salt, one of Thoreau's earliest biographers, wrote 
to Gandhi, whom he had first met in London in the 1890s 
asking about the influence of Thoreau. Gandhi replied in a 
letter, which has often been reprinted, that ‘Civil Disobedience” 
had ‘left a deep impression’ upon him and that he had 
“translated a portion for the readers of Indian Opinion in 

outh Africa which I was then editing, and I made copious 
extracts for the English part of the paper. The essay seemed 
to be so convincing and truthful that I felt the need of 
knowing more of Thoreau, and I came across your life of him, 
his Walden, and other essays, all of which I read with great 
pleasure and equal profit. ’*** 

A careful persual of the files of the Indian Opinion***® 
would indicate how deep was this impression. He often 
referred to Thoreau and urged upon his followers to emulate 


* Thoreau, a friend of Ralph Wardo Emerson, was himself influenced 
a good deal, like the latter, by the Bhagavad (ita and the Upanisads. 
“Beside the vast and cosmogonal philosophy of the Bhagvat-Geeta,”’ wrote 
Thoreau, “even our Shakespeare seems sometimes youthfully green and 
practical merely."— Quoted in William Condry, Thoreau, S. Ohand & Co., 
Delhi Lucknow etc., 1962, p. 51. 
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the heroic example of the American non-conformist and 
philosophic rebel. The extracts published in the Indian 
Opinion presented in brief outline the main ideas of Thoreau's 
closely argued essay. “Its incisive logic is unanswerable’, 
wrote Gandhi in the Indian Opinion dated 26 October, 1907. 

A favourite essay both of Tolstoy's and of Gandhi's, 
Civil Disobedience pronounces the impressive statement deno- 
uneing government as an instrument of coercion and for the 
right of the individual to obey the dictates of his conscience 
rather than the dictate of the State, "The only obligation 
which I bave the right to assume,” Thoreau wrote, "is to 
do at any time what I think right.” He felt it more honour- 
able to be right than to be law-abiding. He was writing in 
1849 in protest against slavery and the invasion of Mexico. 
In Civil Disobedience, Thoreau wrote why he went to jail rather 
than pay a tax to the government which condoned human 
slavery. “There are thousands who are in opinion opposed to 
slavery and war,” he declared, “who yet do nothing to put an 
end to them, There are nine hundred and ninety-nine patrons 
of virtue to every virtuous man." 

Thoreau believed ia the abillty of the determined moral 
minority to correct the evils of the majority. He said: “I 
know this well, that if one thousand, if one hundred, if ten men 
whom I could name,—if ten honest men only—aye, if one honest 
man, in this state of Massachussets ceasing to hold slaves were 
actually to withdraw from this co-partnership and be locked up 
in the country gaol therefor, it would be the abolition of slavery 
in America. For it matters not how small the beginning may 
seem to be, what is once done well is done for ever.” Again, 
said he, “I have contemplated the imprisonment of the offender 
rather than the seizure of his goods—though both will serve 
the same purpose, because they who assert the purest right and 
consequently are most dangerous to a corrupt State, commonly 
have not spent much time in accumulating property.” * 


* Gandhi incorporated this piece of Thoreau's writing in Young India, 
7.7.20, ‘Pure Civil Disobedience’. See Young India 1919-22, S. Ganesan, 
Madras, 1922, p. 981. 
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There can be no doubt about the appeal of Thoreau's essay 
which Gandhi read at a critical phase of his life in South Africa. 
From all available evidence, it seems, that Thoreau’s writings 
were known to Gandhi during the formative period of the 
first satyügraha movement. “From Thoreau and Ruskin”, he 
wrote, “I could find out arguments in favour of our fight." * !* 

Thoreau's essay not only propounded civil disobedience, 
which constitutes one important stratagem in satyagraha, but 
also pointed out the potentiality of non-co-operation which 
Gandhi enlarged upon as a social technique of action combined 
with his emphasis on the non-violent character it.* 

Thoreau's influence upon Gandhi, F. I. Carpenter writes, 
"may partly be credited to Emerson's teaching, even if 
indirectly.”**7 Although Thoreau’s influence upon Gandhi was 
far greater, Emerson directly influenced the Mahatma. Gandhi 
was acquainted with Emerson as early as 1903.11 

In a letter to his son Manilal, dated March 25, 1909, 
Gandhi wrote: “Now I have read a great deal in the prison 
( Gandhis second imprisonment ) I have been reading 
Emerson, Ruskin and Mazzini. I have also been reading the 
Upanishads. All confirm the view that education does not 
mean a knowledge of letters but it means character building, 
it means a knowledge of duty. ...Please toll Maganlalbhai 
that I would advise him to read Emerson’s essays. These 
essays are worth studying. He should read them ; mark the 
important passages and then finally copy them out in a note 
book. The essays to my mind contain the teaching of Indian 
wisdom in a western guru...."*'? Emerson continued to be 
his favourite reading also during his third term of imprison- 
ment, 3? as also afterwards in India. In his preface to 
Indiam Home Rule, we find Emerson to be one of those 
masters whom "he endeavoured firmly to follow,” *** Gandhi's 


% ‘Thoreau was not perhaps an out-and-out champion of non-violenoo.'' 
—M. K. Gandhi in Young India, 28.9.21 in Young India 1919-22, 8. Ganesan, 
Madras, 1992, p. 222. 


Thorcan's three speeches on John Brown (1859-60) extol the insurrectionary 
attempt at Harper’s Ferry—See Max Lerner’s article on Thoreau in 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Ed-in-cehief : Edwin R, A. Seligman, 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1957, Vol. 14, p. 622. 
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association with the Emerson Club in South Africa**? also 
suggests that he must have felt great admiration for the 
American thinker. In 1914, Gandhi became a member of the 
London Emerson Club.**? 

A man of action that he was, Gandhi, inspite of his being 
an admirer of Emerson, could not appreciate the ‘inactive 
intellectual’ aspect of the American thinker. He told Dr. Crane, 
an American clergyman in 1987 : "It is enough that my non- 
violence is independent of the sanction of scriptures. But the 
fact remains that religious books have & hold upon mankind 
which the other books have not. They have made a greater 
impression on me than Mark Twain or, to take a more appro- 
priate instance, Emerson. Emerson was a thinker. Mahomed 
and Jesus were through and through men of action in a sense 
Emerson would never be.”****. 

Gandhi regarded Socrates as ‘a great Satyagrahi ^9 ** and 
published the 'Story of a Soldier of truth','*9 serially in the 
columns of the Indiam Opinion. In another serialised article 
on 'Sarvodaya', Gandhi wrote : "Socrates gave us some idea of 
man's duty. He practised his precepts. It can be argued that 
Ruskin's ideas are an elaboration of Socrates’s.”**7 Whether 
this appraisal is correct or not demands a closer serutiny, but 
this expresses Gandhi's regard for the Greek martyr-philosopher. 
He read Socrates during his first term of imprisonment in 
1908,12® but even before that he must have had some knowledge 
of Socrates’ heroic character. In another serial article on 
‘Ethical Religion’ in the Indian Opinion (26.1.1907), he referred 


x Emerson's chief importance is as a thinker, He was a great ethical 
critic of society. The lines like : “Go put your creed into your deed / Nor 
speak with double tongue' or “The greatest homage we can pay to truth 
is to uso it’? speak of his ethical individualism, Max Lerner correctly 
notes : ‘‘throughout his thinking one feels that his world was not s society 
put a collection of individuals. He did not offer, nor did he envisage the need 
of, any mechanisms whereby individual judgments would add upto a social 
judgment or individual creativoness be translated into social action.’’— 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Ed-in-Ohief : Edwin R. A. Seligman, 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1957, Vol. 5, p. 488. 


wx “Neither if we ought never to do wrong at all, ought repay wrong 
with wrong as the world thinks we may ; hi 


“Then we ought not to repay wrong with wrong or do harm to anyone, 
no matter what we may have suffered from him.’’—Socrates to Orito. 
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to Socrates.!*? The extent and the nature of Socrates’ influence 
on Gandhi is debatable.*°° But there can be no doubt that 
Gandhi's admiration for Socrates was explicit and unreserved. 
He, it seems, understood Socrates in his own way and found in 
him an embodiment of soul force against state injustice, 

The outline-review given above of the Western influence on 
Gandhi shows that he was a great absorber of ideas. But it was 
not as an absorber that he distinguished himself. He absorbed 
ideas, whatever be the source—indigenous or foreign—and tran- 
slated them into action, which in its turn attracted the notice 
of the people both within and across the geographical frontiers 
of India. Prof. George Catlin aptly remarks: “...if not in the 
conduct of his life, yet in the tone of his ideas, ( Gandhi) is 
deeply under Western influence; he is as much broker of 
thought of the West to the Hast as of the East to the West." !3* 
This will be further evident if we care to find out the impact 
of the Western culture on Gandhi. 


Impact of Western culture 


Prof. Toynbee in his monumental Study writes: "In this 
spiritual travail of a Gandhi and a Lenin in our generation, we 
can watch the impact of the Western civilization upon Hinduism 
and upon Russian orthodox Christendom in the act of transfor- 
mation from an external encounter between the Western Society 
and its neighbours into an inner experience of a Westernized 
world. Strive as they will to win a decisive victory for an 
anti-Western reaction, the Hindu and the Russian zealot of 
these latter days can only succeed in giving an impetus to the 
very process of Westernization against which they are up in 
arms. The life and energy with which they inspire their anti- 
Western ‘holy wars’ is actually drawn—and this is the secret 
of its vigour—from a Western source ; and thus in the crucible 
of these ardent souls, an anti-Western movement is transmuted 
into & new manifestation of the spiritual force against which it 
is directed, A Gandhi and a Lenin find it impossible to take 
spiritual action without being moved by tho spirit of Western 
civilization...It is as though this Western spirit were a kind 
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of psychic electricity which had now electrified the whole of 
Mankind with such effect that there could no longer be any 
exertion of human psychic force which was nof either a positive 
or a negative charge of this all-pervasive Western current," *9? 
This statement by the world's greatest living historian is more 
than explicit and no further elaboration seems to be necessary. 
A few points may, however, be touched upon. 

Gandhi's stay in England was rewarding in more than one 
sense. It was not merely that during this stay he discovered 
India through Song Celestial and Light of Asia, or that he 
only experienced spiritual illumination through his reading of 
Sermon on the Mount, or, again that his love for vegetarianism 
grew to the exclusion of other things; he learnt something 
more too. He encountered England at a period when she was 
pulsating with the message of individual freedom and democracy. 
He faced a country where medieval sluggishness had no place, 
and all emphasis was being laid upon individual character 
and conduct, He found a people vibrant with energy. He 
was delighted to find the civic awareness of the English 
people. Years later, he told Dr. Clemens : "From my observa- 
tion of the West, and particularly of your own country, I have 
learned two outstanding facts : First, cleanliness ; second, energy. 
I am fully convinced that my people cannot advance spiri- 
tually, until they clean up. Your people are wonderfully 
energetic. To a large extent, it has been energy after 
things material. If Indian people could have that same 
amount of energy, rightly directed, they would receive a great 
blessing. *?* This appreciation of the quality of energy of 
the English people is significant. As is well known, it was 
Gandhi who instilled energy into the languid condition of 
India. The message of energy that Gandhi brought forth 
created a new lever of action which was to shape India's 
destiny. 

His philosophy is indeed a philosophy of action. However 
much the Già might have influenced this philosophy, the 
Western source is no less responsible for the dynamic element 
that his teaching contains, 
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Gandhi spent his student days in England when that country 
was going through a period of intellectual awakening. New ideas 
were springing up and new values were being created and 
preached. That was the heyday of liberalism. Gandhi's young 
mind was nob impervious to these influences. The individualistic- 
liberalist tradition marked its imprint on his mind. As Louis 
Fischer says : "Ideologieally, Gandhi stood with one foot in the 
deep individualistic current of the first half of Europe's 
nineteenth century and the other in the turbulent nationalistic 
current of the second half of that century; the two 
streams merged in him and he endeavoured to achieve the 
same synthesis in the Indian independence movement.”*°* 
Will Durant has observed: ‘Those years in London taught 
him three subversive ideas: nationalism, democracy and 
Christianity. * 95 

But with his experience growing, the charm for English liberal 
democracy started withering away. Gandhi, once an admirer 
of “England, the land of philosophers and poets, the very 
centre of civilization" '?*? turned out to be one of its staunchest 
critics. His revulsion for modern civilization found its 
expression afterwards in the pages of Hind Swaraj. He 
lived in England during the period when the romantic reaction 
against industrial civilization, represented by men like Ruskin 
and William Morris, was most vocal. It is rather unfortunate 
that he saw growing industrial civilization, accompanied 
inevitably but painfully with the inhuman oxploitation and 
de-personalization, at its worst, first in England (1888-1889), 
then in South Africa (1894-1914), and finally in India (1915 
onwards). These experiences deeply affected his views on modern 
civilization. He wanted to move away from the West ; but 
the early impressions did not leave him altogether. His 
doctrines ostensibly directed against the vulgar materialism of 
the West promoted, however ironically, the process of 
modernization, as has been observed by Toynbee. Gandhi 
promoted a political movement with a Western programme—the 
transformation of India into a sovereign independent parliamentary 
state and with a Western procedure (ie. the whole Western 
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political apparatus of conferences, resolutions, votes, platforms, 
newspapers and publicity).*°7 Although Gandhi had his own 
concepts and ideals that differed from Western notions, yet as 
one who had to move within the limits imposed upon by 
history, he led the nation for the establishment of a free and 
democratic state and adopted the appropriate methods that came 
from the West. Nobody can tear himself away from history. And 
Gandhi was no exception to this general law. He rose to 
greatness only by moving with and within history. 

Some critics,?9 in most cases emotionally prejudiced and 
inadequately informed, allege tha’ Gandhi's philosophy represents 
orthodox nationalism and obscurantism. We submit that this 
charge stands farthest removed from truth. And one need not 
subscribe to Gandhian views in all its aspects to admit this. 
We would like to cite the observation of Albert Schweitzer 
who himself is as original as Gandhi was. He writes : “Never 
before has any Indian taken so much interest in concrete 
realities as has Gandhi. Others were for the most part contented 
to demand a charitable attitude tothe poor. But he—and in 
this his thought is just like that of a Modern European—wants 
to change the economic conditions that are at the root of 
poverty.”2°° It is this essential "Modern European’ element 
of corporate activity with its aim at changing the course of the 
given reality that marked off him from other orthodox nationalist 
leaders and distinguished his philosophy of action from the 
traditional way of thinking. Gandhi, as we have observed 
earlier, was rooted in tradition and had at once outstepped 
its bounds, Therein lay the originality of Gandhi. 


South Africa : the laboratory of his experiments 


With Gandhi, to believe was to act. The ideas that 
seized his mind found their concrete expression. in the field of 
action. A proper appreciation of Gandhi's philosophy can only 
be made in the background of the epic struggles he led in 
South Africa and then, afterwards, in India, But because of 
obvious limitations these accounts of heroism and selfless 
dedication to a cause cannot be recounted here. One may 
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only profitably refer to the pages of his Autobiography and 
Satyagraha in South Africa which happen to be the best 
commentaries on the origin and development of his ideas and 
early experiments. A few points may, however, be jotted down 
here to maintain the thread of continuity. 

It was in South Africa that his religious consciousness 
reached a mature level and took a definite turn ; it was 
there that he read the works of the Western thinkers who 
influenced him in varying degrees. And there again he put into 
practice what he assimilated from the Eastern and Western 
sources, A new technique of action—satyagraha as it was to 
be called later on—was thus born in the soil of South Africa. 

Gandhi confronted horrendous White racialism in South 
Africa, Violence, conquest and exploitation marked this race 
domination He faced White bullies and experienced personal 
sufferings which shook his very being. A man of sensitive 
feeling and a keen sense of duty, Gandhi deemed it advisable 
not to flee away leaving his countrymen at the mercy of the 
White racialists, but to stay there to share the sufferings of 
his people and fight the humilation that had been taken for 
an irredeemable lot of the non- Whites. Discriminative legislations 
were proposed by the White rulers to debar Indians from their 
rights of citizenship and other privileges. These circums- 
tances provided Gandhi with the opportunity of offering 
resistance to the ‘black act’, through the novel technique 
of non-violent action, The new weapon thus forged in his 
encounter with the racialists in the soil of South Africa, was 
chiselled and sharpened further and further in various 
satyayraha movements that he conducted later on in his 
homeland. 

South Africa made him a new man. The shy, timid, 
introvert Mohandas was transformed into an extrovert and 
dynamie personality rare to be equalled. He at last found 
his metier in action, He found his purpose in life. 

The characteristics that marked his life afterwards—self- 
transcending service, and sense of loyalty and responsibility to 
the community—found their first expression in South Africa. 
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It was in South Africa again that his indoctrination in 
nationalism was confirmed. His success in the early experiments 
also confirmed his belief in the conquest of evil by love. 

Another point needs to be examined here. A critic 
professing himself to be a Marxist**° has alleged that Gandhi's 
saiyagraha movement in South Africa was "started and carried 
on solely with the purpose of safeguarding the interests of the 
(Indian) traders.” The Gandhian satyagraha, it has been 
alleged, was not primarily concerned with the indentured 
labourers ; their support was mobilised only in order to enhance 
the strength of the movement, and so on. This we hold to 
be an erroneous ‘Marxist’ interpretation of the South African 
problem in the period under review. Such an interpretation 
betrays a subjective prejudice and does not lay much store upon 
an objective assessment. As a matter of fact, the Indians— 
irrespective of their class situations—were subjected to insults 
and humiliations and were deprived of the elementary human 
rights. True, the merchants had their own axe to grind, 
but they also suffered. The participation of the Indian 
merchants in this movement did not by itself make it a 
movement of and for the merchants. The movement in 
South Africa was a multi-class movement as it could only 
have been at that time. The very compulsion of reality made 
this movement miulti-class in content and character ; class 
question obviously remained in the background. Fighting the 
arrogant White supremacy was the historic task that confronted 
Gandhi and his fellow-countrymen in South Africa. Marxism 
teaches that history should be viewed in concrete background 
and tasks formulated accordingly. Ideologically viewed, the 
content of the movement was nationalistic in a sense. It is 
only in profound sociological sense that the said movement 
was bourgeois in character as nationalist movements have 
always been. But this should not be stretched too far to 
advance the thesis that the working class should avoid these 
movements. Any discerning student of Gandhi's life and 
philosophy knows that in this multi-class movement his bias 
remained on the side of the downtrodden and the suffering 
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people. It is relevant here to record that it was in 
Hind Swaraj, written during his South Africa days, that 
Gandhi first declared that power should vest with the ‘working 
classes’, though the term was used in a broad sense to mean 
the toiling people as a whole. What is more important, in our 
opinion, is not to look about for ‘the capitalist agent’ in 
Gandhi but to note how this experience of multi-class movement 
impressed Gandhi in his further elaboration of the theory and 
practice of satyagraha. 


Impact of socio-economic conditions 


Gandhi's philosophy does not contain copy-book maxims ; 
it is grounded upon his experiences. An essential humanist 
that he was, Gandhi was appalled at the ugly and grim 
sight of poverty that crushed India in his days. He saw 
poverty in all its nakedness. The sight of poverty that he 
had encountered in Orissa and other parts of India left its 
deep imprint upon his mind. He wrote in 1924: "The life 
was ebbing away in them. They were living pictures of despair. 
You could count every rib You could see every artery. There 
was no muscle, no flesh. Parched, crumpled skin and bone 
was all you could see. There was no lustre in their eyes. 
They seemed to want to die. They had no interest in anything 
save the handful of rice they got. They could not work for 
money. For love, perhaps: It almost seemed that they would 
condescend to eat and live if you would givo thom the 
handful of rice. It is the greatest tragedy I know of these 
men and women, our brothers and sisters, dying a slow torturing 
death. Theirs is an eternal compulsory fast. And as they 
break it occasionally with rice, they seem to mock us for 
the life we live," ** 

Three years earlier, in his famous article ‘The Great Sentinel’, 
he expressed his anguish in an incomparable language: "The 
human bird under the Indian sky gets up weaker than when he 
pretended to retire, For millions it is an eternal vigil or an 
eternal trance. It is an indescribably painful state which has 
got to be experienced to be realized. Ihave found it impossible 
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to soothe suffering patients with a song from Kabir. The hungry 
millions ask for one poem—invigorating food.” 

Speaking to the Labour M.P.s after the Round Table Conference 
of 1931, he drew the attention of the British authorities to the 
deplorably low income levels and the magnitude of disparity 
in income distribution in India, “...your Prime Minister does 
not draw more than fifty times the average per capita income, 
whereas in India the Viceroy gets something like five thousand 
times the average income of an Indian, And if the average 
income is so low, you can understand that the actual income 
in a vast number of cases must be nil".*** 

"I am pained”, he told the audience at Lancashire on 
September 22, 1931, “at the unemployment here. But here 
is no starvation or semi-starvation. In India we have both. 
If you went to the villages, you would find utter despair in 
the eyes of the villagers, you would find half-skeletons, living 
corpses. If India could revive them by putting life and food 
into them in the shape of work, India would help the world. 
Today India is a curse. You have three millions unemployed, 
but we have three hundred million unemployed for half the 
year. Your average unemployment dole is seventy shillings. 
Our average income is only seven shillings and six pence à 
month.” +48 

The following estimates of annual per capita national income 
during the period 1868-1937-38*** justify Gandhi's statement. 


Estimates of Per Capita National Income 


Estimated by— Official or Year when Relating Annual 
Unofficial made to year Income 

per head 

Rs. Sh. 

D. Naoroji .. Unofficial 1876 1868 90 20 
Baring and Barbour... Official 1882 1881 97 45 
Lord Curzon .. Official 1901 1897-98 30 40 
W. Digby .. Unofficial 1902 1899 18 24 


Findlay Shirras .. Official 1924 1911 49 65 
Wadia and Joshi ... Unofficial 1995 1918-14 443 59 
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Estimated by— Official or Year when Relating Annual 


Unofficial made to year Income 

per head 
Rs. Sh. 

Shah and Khambata Unofficial 1924 1921-22 74 95 

Simon Report s.. Official 1930 1921-22 116 155 

V. K. R. V. Rao .. Unofficial 1939 1995-99 78 117 

Central Banking 

Enquiry Committee 

(agricultural 

population only) ... ` Official 1931 1928 42 63 


Findlay Sbirras ... Official 1932 1931 63 94$ 
Sir James Grigg .. Official 1938 1937-38 56 84 
V. K. R. V. Rao .. Unofficial 1940 1931-32 62 93 


‘ 


The official Simon Commission’s report gave the “most 
optimistic" estimate of the average Indian's income as amounting 
to 5d. a day in 1921-22, Even this was reduced to two 
and a half pence in the nineteen-thirties because of a further 
fall in agricultural prices,'*5 This, however, was only the 
gross average income, not the actual income of the overwhelming 
majority. From these figures, after deducting the heavy ‘home 
charges’ and ‘tribute of imperialism’ (interest on debt, dividends 
on British capital investments, banking of financial commissions, 
etc.), the average income of this period could well be estimated at 
two and a quarter pence.'** 

The extreme inequality of income covered in the average 
is a very important point that must be taken note of. Prof. K. T. 
Shah and K. J. Khambata in their Wealth and Taxable Capacity 
of India (1924) showed that 1 per cent of the population gets 
one-third of the national income, while 60 per cent of the 
population get 30 per cent of it. This means that for the 60 
per cent or majority of the population any gross figure of 
the average national income per head must be exactly halved 
so as to correctly represent what they actually get.'4" 

According to Shah and Khambata, the average income was 
"jus& enough either to feed two men in every three of the 
population, or give them all two in place of every three meals 
they need, on condition that they all consent to go naked, 
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live ou& of doors all the year round, have no amusement or 
recreation, and want nothing else but food, and that the 
lowest, the coarsest, the least nutritious."**5 

A comparative estimate of average annual per capita income 
with the USA (in the U.S.A. the national income in the same 
period was about Rupees 2000 i.e. about forty times that of 
India) and Great Britain (the per capita national income of 
Great Britain was over twenty five times that of India) would 
reveal how low was the level of India’s income. According 
to Wadia and Joshi, during the period between 1895 and 1914, 
the condition of the Indian population did not show any marked 
improvement.**? 

The official and unofficial estimates and evidence recorded 
before the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India (1926) 
and the Royal Commission on Labour in India (1929), speak 
ofthe terrible condition of the vast majority of the population. 
The colonial rule that drained the national wealth of India 
and plundered its resources was chiefly responsible for this 
extreme poverty of the Indian people. 

The resultant reaction was sure to manifest itself on political 
movement aiming at an end to this situation. Vera Anstey 
comments: "It is not surprising that a great agitation arose 
against British rule on the score of its economic results. The 
various classes of educated Indians, much as they disagreed 
amongst themselves, tended to write in hostile criticism of the 
policy or lack of policy of the Government of India.” 159 

Gandhi's opposition to imperialism was grounded in his 
firm and determined resolve to put an end to this state of affairs, 
His economie philosophy was primarily aimed at doing away 
with iniquitous distribution of income and establishment of social 
and economic justice. He was also not indifferent to the tyranny 
of the Indian princes and his indictment against the native 
rulers was recorded as early as 1909 in the pages of Hind 
Swaraj. He branded the princes in 1931 as “British officers 
in Indian dress."*5* Gandhi also attacked the indolent habit 
of the people and urged upon them to take to the spinning wheel 
which, he believed, would alleviate the economic sufferings 
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of the people and impart a new sense of dignity and self- 
relianee. 

The social life presented no fairer picture than the economie 
one. For centuries, untouchability hallowed with tradition and 
sanctified by religion, persisted in the Hindu society with all 
its monstrosity. Women were given an inferior status and the 
yast majority of the population were steeped in ignorance and 
illiteracy. 

Gandhi faced a materially pauper and morally degenerate 
India and he took upon himself the stupendous task of changing 
the course of India's history. Gandhi's socio-economic philosophy 
embodies this urge. 


Political background 


Gandhi's political philosophy was evolved in the course of 
struggles against White racialism in South Africa and then 
against British imperialism in India and as such it bears the 
impress of these movements. A study of these movements is 
imperative for a proper evaluation of Gandhian politics. But 
however necessary that may be, it is beyond the scope of 
the present study. Still a few points ought to be touched upon. 

The nationalist movement in India, prior to Gandhi's advent, 
flowed in two streams—the constitutionalist agitation or ‘the 
polities of mendicancy’ on the one side and the underground 
revolutionary movement, popularly known as terrorism on the 
other. While the former was limited to the educated upper 
middle classes, the latter drew its ranks from the middle and 
lower-middle classes. While these movements had their own 
parts to play in the task of national regeneration and political 
freedom, these could not encompass the bulk of the population 
of the country. There was no ‘serious politics’ in the sense 
Lenin used the term. The Russian revolutionary wrote : “politics 
begin where the masses are ; not where there are thousands, 
but millions, that is where serious politics begin.’*°* It is in this 
sense that Gandhi introduced ‘serious politics’ in this country 
and transformed the movement, hitherto confined to the 
educated classes, to an authentic broad-based mass movement. 
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The historie task that confronted Gandhi's India was to 
strive for the complete liquidation of foreign imperialist domina- 
tion and colonial economie exploitation, In other words, 
national liberation and democratic transformation of the society 
were the immediate demands that awaited fulfilment. The 
feudal elements and the top-knotch section of the Indian 
bourgeoisie who where dependent upon the British for their 
own existence and gains, naturally kept themselves aloof from 
the national liberation struggle. The major section of the 
native bourgeoisie, because of inherent historic development, 
found its place in the nationalist movement and thus played an 
oppositional reformist role in relation to foreign imperialism, 
The lower-middle class intelligentsia formed the radical section 
of this movement, while the majority of the population—the 
toiling people in the fields and factories—were yet to emerge as 
an independent force to be reckoned with. This had been the 
position till 1927-28. The Indian nationalist movement, in short, 
was a multi-class movement and the national question remained 
in the front. Gandhi's politics was inevitably attuned to the 
character of this movement. But that does not describe the 
whole situation. As subsequent discussion will show, his politics 
was primarily concerned with raising the masses from their 
submerged condition and investing them with political authority 
to determine their own destiny, Here he struck a completely 
new note in Indian politics. For the realization of this goal he 
adopted methods such as would best help in the growth of 
consciousness of the people and inspire them with a zeal to 
remould their lives. 

We shall discuss later on (see ch. 9 below ) about the 
conditions that favoured the adoption of the non-violent 
weapon. For the present, we would let Gandhi speak as to 
why he preferred the non-violent technique. In a letter to 
the Viceroy, dated 1 August, 1920, and addressed by way of 
inaugurating the Non-co-operation Movement, he wrote: 
“In my humble opinion the ordinary method of agitating 
by way of petitions, deputations and the like is no remedy 
for moving to repentance a Government so hopelessly 
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indifferent to the welfare of its charge as the Government 
of India has proved to be. In European countries, condonation 
of such grievous wrongs as the Khilafat and the Punjab 
would have resulted in a bloody revolution by the people. 
They would have resisted at all cost rational emasculation 
such as the said wrongs imply. But half of India is too 
weak to offer violent resistance and the other half is unwilling 
to do so. I have therefore ventured to suggest the remedy of 
Non-co-operation which enables those who wish, to dissociate 
themselves from the Government and which, if it is unattended 
by violence and undertaken in an ordered manner, must compel 
it to retrace its steps and undo the wrongs committed,’ *** 
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3. Metaphysical Outlook 


PHILOSOPHY is a necessity for all, As Aldous Huxley put 
it : "Men live in accordance with their philosophy of life, their 
conception of the world. This is true even of the most 
thoughtless. It is impossible to live without a metaphysic. 
The choice that is given us is not between some kind of 
metaphysic and no metaphysic ; it is always between a good 
metaphysic and a bad metaphysic.” ** 

Some political theorists, Arnold Brecht for instance, hold 
the view that belief in the existence of a supreme being who 
created and plan the universe is a distinctly relevant factor for 
the study of the state, independent of the fact that such a 
deity's existence or non-existence is not demonstrable by 
modern science. The relevance of such theism is found in its 
influence on political ideas, institutions, motivations.* 

In order to make a proper evaluation of the political philosophy 
of Gandhi the wider philosophy of life of Gandhi should be 
considered. That calls for a brief survey of his metaphysical views. 

Any student of Gandhi's writings is well aware of the fact 
that his writings deal simultaneously with the most immediate 
tactical and political considerations on the one hand, and 
the broadest historical and philosophical generalizations on the 
other. And it was quite in the fitness of things too. For 
his basic concepts were formulated not in some ivory-tower 
philosophical detachment; rather they were the direct 
result emanating from his confrontation with real life, life 

* cf: “We have no choice whether we shall form metaphysical hypotheses 


or not, only the choice whether wo shalldo so consciously and in accord with 
some intelligible principle or unconsciously and at random.’’—A. E. Taylor 


presenting itself in diverse and varied forms, Speculative 
metaphysics was not his specialized discipline. Mere knowledge 
of or wisdom about reality devoid of any practical applicability 
to life had no appeal for him. To quote Gandhi: "Philosophy 
without life corresponding is like a body without life...I know 
that in this land of ours we have enough philosophy but little 
life. But I know also that the laws governing the conduct 
of man have still to be explored and the condition of exploration 
is imperative and unalterable.” * 

Dr. P. T. Raju correctly observes: “In him does the 
Statement that the Indian philosophy is a way of life first 
and a way of thought next find a worthy illustration... 
Mahatma Gandhi infused life into some of them (Indian 
phlosophical concepts) by coming across them in the very 
course of his life, which is a struggle for the discovery 
of truth. The results of his struggle, the conclusions of his 
life, are not the results of an ‘ideal experiment’ as Bradley 
would call it, in which theory is compared to theory, and 
Concept with concept, but the results of actual experiment 
on his own life,” ë 

For Gandhi, the divine is not to be found in detachment 
from the common life, bub in discovering in the concrete 
demands of each particular situation the best way in which to 
serve humanity." It was, as it were, Gandhi re-echoed William 
Blake: Religion is politics and polities is brotherhood. To 
Gandhi, politics and religion are not antithetical.“ In this con- 
nection it should be noted that he had “a far broader, or per- 
haps higher, conception of his task than the English word 
politics suggests," 1 

Gandhi was not concerned so much with philosophical sub- 
leties; He was a new type of philosopher, one whose feet were 
on the ground. He was more concerned with leading good life 
as was the case with Buddha.® Like Buddha,” Gandhi was 


* Gandhi inherits, it may be said, ''the profound disinclination of the 
Hindu mind to conceive the secular life as the antithesis of the religious,” 
—U. N. Ghosal, A History of Hindu Political Theories : From the Earliest 
Times To The End of the Seventeenth Century A. D., Oxford University 
Press, London New York, 1927, p. xi. 
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primarily an ethical teacher, not a philosopher. But the 
comparison should not be stretched too far, for Buddha was an 
atheist?® while Gandhi was a theist.'* 

It may be pointed out that Gandhi professed “strict adher- 
ence to none of the traditional philosophical schools.’** This 
would be evident from his views on God, Reality eto. Not- 
withstanding that fact, Gandhi hugged certain metaphysical 
notions. Albert Schweitzer, in his discussion on the philosophy 
of Mahatma Gandhi, says: "Great as is his interest in reality, 
world and life negation nevertheless plays a part in his mode 
of thought." ** 

He was not a rationalist in the accepted sense of the 
&erm.** Critical inquiry was not his path. Gandhi's frequent 
use of the idea: "Ultimately we are guided not so much by the 
intellect as by the heart” or “Faith transcends reason' may 
lead one to this conelusion.'5 To be more objective, it did not 
occur to him, nor did he find it of any use in his Experiments 
with Truth to apply the method of criticism to religion. It 
was not possible for him, for such was his mental make-up and 
his general intellectual development, to persuade himself to 
agree to the view that “Religion evolves with the evolution of 
society. The institutions of religion, therefore, correspond to 
state of development or degeneration of a given society.” *" 

Gandhi was basically committed to the metaphysical idealist 
way of thinking, though he was not a metaphysician in the 
strictest sense of the term. The influence of metaphysical 
idealism is evident in his writings, 


Basis of his philosophy 

“Gandhiji starts from his Hindu religion ; and the metaphy- 
sical solutions of eternal problems from a Hindu angle of vision 
form the bases of his philosophy. He has not sought to answer or 
solve the problems from an independent perspective of experience 
or reason. Rather the Hindu scriptures have created in him 
settled notions about reality. In this connexion it must be 
admitted that he did not accept the Hindu scriptures in toto... 
In this respect he is both an orthodox and an heterodox.” *" 
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Before proceeding to diseuss his views on God, Reality and 
Truth i& would be worthwhile to trace the evolution of his 
faith in God. 


Evolution of his faith 

Was Gandhi a theist since his early days or did he arrive 
at theism via atheism ? 

Mr. Vincent Sheean observes: “He was, in fact, inclined 
toward these years (thirteen to seventeen, or so) and found 
little to answer his doubts in such Hindu scriptures as came 
his way.” 18 

D. G. Tendulkar is more positive. In his account, we read : 
"A wave of reform was sweeping over Rajkot and Mohandas 
went through a short spell of religious crisis. He broke one 
Hindu custom after another. He became an atheist.”*® This 
happened while Gandhi was in the fourth standard. 

P. Spratt observes : "Though taken to the temple in youth 
however, he felt no devotion, and at about fifteen he experienced 
doubt,” 2° 

Louis Fischer is quite emphatic on this point. He says: 
“Lest he give pain to his father, and especially his mother, 
Mohandas did not tell them that he absented himself from the 
temple. He did not like the ‘glitter and pomps' of the Hindu 
temples. Religion to him meant irksome restrictions like vege- 
tarianism which intensified his youthful protest against society 
and authority. And he had no "living faith in God’, Who 
made the world ; who directed it, he asked, Elders could not 
answer, and the sacred books were so unsatisfactory on such 
matters that he inclined ‘somewhat towards atheism’.”** 

After quoting from Gandhi himself to establish his ‘inclina- 
tion towards atheism’ Fischer states: ‘Gandhi’s anti-religious 
sentiments quickened his interest in religion and he listened 
attentively to his father’s frequent discussions with Moslem and 
Parsi friends on the differences between their faiths and 
Hinduism.”*? 

Fischer has adduced evidence in support of his contention 
at least in two other places in his biography. He has not, 
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however, traced the evolution of Gandhi from an atheist to a 
theist. That Gandhi was a firm believer in God during the rest 
of his life, is admitted by Fischer. To quote him again: 
“Gandhi refused to join Britain's new  Theosophis& movement, 
but he rejoiced in Mrs. Besant's renunciation of godlessness. 
He himself had already traversed ‘the Sahara of atheism’ and 
emerged from it thirsty for religion. 

"In this state he returned to India in the summer of 
1991. a* 

Elsewhere he observes : “Except as a youth, Gandhi never 
doubted the existence of God as Jains and Buddhists may." ** 

Fischer quotes in his book a number of statements from 
Gandhi that go to establish Gandhi's position as a theist and a 
confirmed believer in God, It may be noted that Mr. Fischer's 
"chief source of information on Gandhi's early life is his Auto- 
biography". In Gandhi's’ Autobiography we read: “But the 
fact that I had learnt to be tolerant to other religions did not 
mean that I had any living faith in God. I happened, about 
this time, to come across Manusmriti which was amongst my 
father’s collection. The story of the creation and similar things 
in it did not impress me very much, but on the contrary made 
me incline somewhat towards atheism,’*° 

V. V. Ramana Murthi contends the construction of Fischer. 
He observes: "It is clear that when Gandhi happened to read 
Manusmriti, he was inclined to rebel and reject in part the 
faith of his fathers. It was to this reading ( as the last sen- 
tence in the above paragraph shows) that Gandhi attributed 
the inclinatlon towards atheism. No trend towards atheism is 
mentioned anywhere else by Gandhi. And Fischer's construc- 
tion on the phrase that Gandhi did not “have any living faith in 
God” reads so much into it as to distort its real meaning. The 
passage from the Autobiography on which Fischer relies does 
not support the suggestion that Gandhi passed through a spi- 
ritual crisis in his adolescence ( à common enough experience 
in the Western Christian world and not so common in India 
where social tradition leaves little room for individual reflection) 
and was inclined to defy God for sometime.” 
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Ramana Murthi adds: “It is far more reasonable to 
conclude that Gandhi's religious faith at that time. as he 
looked back on it, was not an enlightened one. Gandhi as 
a boy was sensitive to the religious atmosphere of his 
home and his class and he responded to the environment 
sympathetically. But he had not attained a conscious 
understanding of religious truths. When he began reading he 
could have found some passages of Manu distasteful and might 
have felt drawn towards atheism momentarily by reading some 
passage. Doubt or despair of this kind cannot constitute back- 
sliding and the sentence from Gandhi does not support such an 
interpretation, 

"Mr. Fischer's words that "Gandhi's anti-religious sentiments 
quickened his interest in religion " might apply to an agnostic 
or an atheist, but Gandhi was neither. He was a man of 
inborn faith and he seems to have come by his opinions and 
beliefs first by docile acceptance of the practices at home, then 
by some early and some later reading, and mostly by absorption 
from the teachings of saintly men of all faiths. It was a 
gradual and quite steady evolution of the philosophy of Ahimsa... 
Gandhi’s urge for the religious life was innate in him and many 
factors strengthened it."** 

Gora's presentation of ‘Gandhi's God’ deserves our attention 
in this connection. Gora makes out: "His primary concern 
was humanity. On account of this deep concern, he could 
proclaim boldly: “I can neither say my theism is right, nor 
atheism is wrong. "...he was pre-eminently a practical man... 
Practica was his test of fitness...he found belief in god of 
the ‘Raghupati Raghava' type widespread when he took up the 
cause of Indian Independence. He allowed the belief which he 
too shared in his own way, to continue as long as it did not 
impede the Indian Independenca Movement.” 

Further, to establish his thesis, Gora says: “He even 
invoked the blessings of god in the Congress pledge. But 
when it was objected to, he readily admitted: “So far as 


* Gandhi in course of a conversation with Gora on 30 March, 1945, 
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the conscientious objection is concerned, the mention of God 
may be removed if required from the Congress pledge of 
which I am proud to think I was the author, Had such 
an objection been raised at the time, I would have yielded 
at once,” (Young India, 5.8. 25)* 

“To quote another instance: In 1946, the Indian National 
Congress was still in the wilderness. Gandhiji suggested a 
form of pledge suitable for the Independence Day (January 26) 
of that year. In this form also there was a reference to 
god. In a conversation I drew the attention of Shri Prabhakar 
to it and pointed out that though I liked to take that 
pledge, I could not do it in full on account of the reference 
to god in it. Sri Prabhakar took the matter to the notice 
of Bapnji and he wrote to him in reply: "I seek 
for the fulfilment of my pledge the assistance of that 
which we may or may not call divine but we all feel within us. 
He (referring to me) can have the above as an alterna- 
tive. All true atheists know that there is some power within 
them.” 

To press his point further, Gora observes : “Apart from 
the consideration whether the alternative which was offered 
by Gandhiji to the Congress pledge was theistic or atheistic 
in nature, it is noteworthy that he moved from ‘God’ to 
‘some power we may or may not call divine’ in order 
to accomodate me. So, I think, what was important 
to him was not so much the concept of god, but how 
far the belief or  non-belief in god contributed to the 
commonweal.” 

And further: "It was, perhaps, with this view that he 
agreed to drop the mention of god from the form of my 
daughters marriage ; he allowed my son-in-law to sit at the 
prayers without reciting the verses ; he called himself a super- 


* But in the same issue, Gandhi writes: ''One may banish the word 
“God’’ from the Congress but one has no power to banish the Thing Itself. 
What is a solemn affirmation, if it is not the same thing as in the name 
of God? And surely conscience is but a poor and laborious paraphrase of 
the simple combination of three letters called God.” (Young India, 
5-8-25, p. 81.) 
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atheist“ and he wished the communities to atheiem if that 
‘served to stop communal hatred and riot.” ** 

‘As for the evolution of Gandhi's view on atheism, Gora feels : 
“thero was visible change in his attitude towards atheism 
between 1941 and 1948, In his letter to me dated 11-9-41, he 
said, “Atheism is a denial of self. No one has succeeded in its 
propagation.” But by 1946, while stating emphatically the 
difference between him and me, he was willing to leave to the 
future to judge whother the theistic or the atheistic thought 
was better. In 1948, he agreed to perform the marriage of my 
daughter dropping out the reference to god from the form of 
the ceremony.” And the atheist assures himself by saying : 
"Tt he feli that the progress of humanity required leaving god 
althogether, I am sure, he was not the man to hesitate." ?7 

Whether one agrees or not with Gandhi's philosophy, it 
has been admitted on all hands that he was essentially a 
practical man and that therein lay his genius. An essentially 
practical bent of mind and a ‘practical concern for humanity’ 
do not necessarily preclude one’s unshakable faith in God, 
Whether that type of humanitarianism gets the sanction of a 
rationalist or an atheist is beside the point. Gora, an honest 
and zealous atheist, tries, in his admiration for Gandhi, it seems, 
to conform the Gandhi-image to a definite pattern, namely to his 
atheism. This an entirely subjectivist approach. The incidents 
referred to above by Gora will reveal on close scrutiny the 
essential fact that, as for himself, Gandhi did not move an inch 
away from his faith. In a letter to Gora dated 9.4.46, Gandhi 
asserted : “For you consciously ignore God, Equally consciously, 
probably more progressively I rely upon God,"** (emphasis added) 
The concessions made by Gandhi do not signify, in our opinion, 
any transformation of his faith ; for to Gandhi, God ‘is even 
the atheism of the atheist’, The concessions do not indicate 
any “visible change in his attitude towards atheism” rather 

+ Gandhi-Gora conversation in the ch. on ‘My Daughler's Marriage’, Gora, 
An Atheist with Gandhi, Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmedabad, 1958, p.48. 


+t During a serious outbreak of communal rioting in Bombay, Gandhi 
exclaimed that it was better that man should cease to believe in God than 
forget to live in peace and fellowship with his neighbour. 
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they speak for Gandhi's catholicity of outlook which is a 
characteristic mark of his personality. From all available 
accounts of his life, both sympathetic and hostile, we gather 
that he respected the beliefs and cultures of others,* thereby 
teaching others themselves to respect and foster real freedom 
of thought. 

An objective reading of Gandhi’s Autobiography and other 
relevant accounts would suggest that he experienced doubts at an 
early age (cf. Gandhi's own words quoted above) But the 
account of inclination ‘somewhat towards atheism’ seems to be 
nothing but overscoring the point. It was not possible for an 
average boy (Gandhi was quite average at that sge) to arrive at 
atheism intellectually. It might be presumed that atheism, 
as it is understood philosophically, was unknown to him at that 
period of his life. Gandhi, it seems, used the term ‘atheism’ in 
the Autobiography rather loosely. To trace the evolution : during 
his stay in London, his religious doubts were finally removed 
by reading, discussion and experience.** The next phase marked 
a definite advance in his religious consciousness. His interest 
in religion, hitherto not very pronounced, became acube. 
This was during his first year of stay in South Africat And 
that interest never flagged during the rest of his long and 
eventful career. 

It may be noted in this connection that even at the early 
age when he felt inclined ‘somewhat towards atheism’, he 
developed "the conviction that morality is the basis of things, 
and that truth is the substance of all morality.”*® Truth 
to him was sovereign and this life-long adherence and devotion 


* Gandhi's respect for the noted atheist Bradlaugh may be recalled, 
ax An Autobiography by M.K. Gandhi, ch. on Acquaintance with Religions. 
+ Ibid., ch. on Christian Contacts. 


Gandhi put to Raychandbhai some questions of religious character (viz., 
What is the soul? What is God? What is moksa etc.) ina letter written 
from Pretoria prior to June 1904. The original letter could not be traced. 
The questions asked have, therefore, been extracted from Raychandbhai’s 
reply published in Shrimad Rajachandra, a Gujarati book edited by his 
brother, Sri Mansukhlal R. Mehta. See T'he Collected Works of Mahatma 
Gandhi, The Publications Division, Govt. of India, 1958, Vol. 1, pp. 90-91. 


The effect on Gandhi of Tolstoy's The Kingdom of God Is Within You is 
well known.—Autobiography, 1959 Popular Edition p. 99. 
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to truth only could lead him to say, ‘Truth is God’ instead 
of ‘God is Truth’, the significance of which we shall discuss 
later in detail. 


Concept of Reality 

Gandhi started with the concept of an omnipresent 
fundamental spiritual reality which could be saccid-ananda* 
or Brahman or Rama** or simply Truth.*? 

Explaining Gandhi's concept of saccid-Gnanda, Dr. 
Viswanath Prasad Varma observes : “Gandhi conceived of Sat 
or Truth not only as an ethical category but as an ontogical 
being of the highest realm. Truth is not merely a value or 
ideal but is the highest concrete reality. God as Truth is the 
eternally perfect consciousness, This truth according to Gandhi 
is not only the supreme existence but also the Chit or the 
highest gnosis and consciousness because there can be no 
knowledge apart from truth. It is clear that truth as an 
ontological absolute is not the personal God of the theistic 
religions but nevertheless as a great Vaishnava devotee Gandhi 
always engaged in prayers to God every morning and evening. ** 

This faith in the omnipresence of God he inherited from 
his family, and more particularly from his devout mother ; 
the study of the works of Tolstoy and the Gita and his exchange 
of spiritual ideas with Raychandbhai, deepened and strengthened 
this faith. 


Concept of God 


To Gandhi, God is both immanent and transcendent. In 
his words: "I do dimly perceive that whilst everything around 
me is ever changing, ever dying, there is underlying all that 
change a living power that is changeless, that holds together, 
that creates, dissolves and recreates. That informing power 


x sat, lit. being. In ontology ; existent ; in ethics : good; in epistemology : 
true (cf. satya). 


cit, lit. consciousness, 
ananda, lit. bliss 


i “My Rama of our prayers is not the historical Rama. Ho is tho eternal, 
the unborn, the one without a second." — Harijan, 28-4-46, p. 111. 
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or spirit is God...And since nothing else I see merely through 
the senses can or will persist, He alone is. 

"And is this power benevolent or malevolent? I see it 
as purely benevolent, for I can see that in the midst of death 
life persists, in the midst of untruth truth porsists, in the 
midst of darkness light persists. Hence I gather that God 
is Life, Truth, Light. He is the supreme Good,” ** 


Was Gandhi an advaitist ? 


Having no professional philosophical background, Gandhi 
used philosophical terms not in any technical sense but in his 
own sense. In reply to a friend’s question (one of the questions 
from the article "Three vital questions in Young India, January 
91, 1926, p. 30—Tr. from Navajivan by M. D.) he said : "T am 
an advaitist" and yet I can support dvaitism (dualism). The 
world is changing every moment, and is therefore unreal, 
it has no permanent existence. But though it is constantly 
changing it has a something about it which persists and is 
therefore to that extent real I have therefore no objection 
to calling i& real and unreal, and thus being called an 
anekantavadi** or syadvadi.t But my syadvada is not the 
syadvada of the learned, it is peculiarly my own.” 


«The main idea of theadvaiia (non-dualistic ) Vedanta philosophy as 
taught by the Sankara school is this, that the ultimate and absolute truth 
is the self, which is one, though appearing as many in different individuals. 
The world also as apart from us the individuals has no reality and has no 
other truth to show than this self. All other events, mental or physical, are 
but passing appearances, while the only absolute and unchangeable truth 
underlying them all is the self."—Surendranath DasGupta, A History of 
Indian Philosophy, Cambridge University Press, 1951, Vol. I, p. 489. 


xi The doctrine of Relative pluralism (anekantavada) : ‘The Jains regarded 
all things as anekanta (na-ekanta), or in other words they held that nothing 
could be affirmed absolutely, as all affirmations were true only under certain 
conditions and limitations."—Ibid., p. 175. 


f''The doctrine of Syadvada holds that since the most contrary 
characteristics of infinite variety may be associated with a thing, affirmation 
made from whatever standpoint (naya) cannot be regarded as absolute, All 
affirmations are true (in some syddasti or '*may be it is’’ sense); all affirma- 
tions are false in some sense; all affirmations are indefinite or 
inconceivable in some sense (syadavaklavya) ; all affirmations are true as 
well as false in some sense (syddasti syümnüsti); all affirmations are true 
as well as indefinite (syadasti cavaktavyasca) ; all affirmations are false as well 
as indefinite ; all affirmations are true and false and indefinite in some sense 
(syadasti syannasti syadavaktavyasca).’’—Ibid., p. 179. 
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The statement, ‘I am an advaitist and yet I can support 
dvaitism, is, from the standpoint of philosophy, untenable. 
To apprehend this ‘contradiction’ it would be better to read 
Gandhi's mind. 


"I believe in Advaita (non-dualism), I believe in the 
essential unity of man and for that matter of all that lives.... 
When we descend to the empirical level, we descend to the 
world of duality. In God there is no duality, But as soon as 
we descend to the empirical level, we get two forces— God 
and Satan, as Christanity calls them, ?? 


In the passage quoted above (Young India, 21.1.26) Gandhi 
did not use advaita in the sense Sankara used the term, nor 
did he take into account the philosophic implications of 
anekanantavüda or syadvada, For a Sankarite would support 
neither dualism nor the Jain doctrines. Dr. Dhirendra Mohan 
Datta thinks that Gandhi's position reminds one of the theistic 
Vedantist, Nimbarka, who tried to reconcile dvaita with advaita. 
He observes : “All these schools (the four schools of Vaishnava 
theism) though rejecting the Advaita of Shankara, his monism 
that tolerates no plurality and change, advocate some kind of 
monism that tolerates them. It appears that Gandhi uses 
Advaita for this of kind of monism,” 3+4 

Gandhi's description of the world as ‘unreal’ (as in the 
paragraph referred to above ) sounds like a Sankarite re-echo. 
Dr. Datta is justified in interpreting that here in this context, 
‘unreal’ stands for ‘impermanent’ or 'transitory.?5 For Gandhi, 
the mass leader who participated eagerly in all human affairs 
and action, it was not possible to maintain the air of Sai- 
karite indifference to this mundane world—for in that case he 
would not have been what he was actually. It was possible for 
him only to assert : "Joy for what men call happiness may be, 
as it really is, a dream in a fleeting transitory world... 
But we cannot dismiss the suffering of our fellow creatures 
as unreal and thereby provide a moral alibi for ourselves, 
Even dreams are true while they last and to the sufferer 
his suffering is a grim reality.”*° Whatever metaphysical notions 
he might have cherished, the note of service-to-humanity 
rings unmistakably in his writings. As Dr. Joan V. Bondurant 
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observes: “despite the everpresent overtones of religion in 
Gandhian thought, concern for human needs lies at the core 
of Gandhian teacbing."57 

Commenting on Gandhi's claim to be a Vedantist P. Spratt 
makes a significant observation. He says: "The Vedanta is 
usually considered a type of the metaphysical theory in the 
worst sense, abstract, static, cold, void of human interest or 
relation to practical life, as well as totally incredible. But 
as its similarity to Hegelianism would suggest, it is quite 
capable of being interpreted in a progressive senso; and its 
ethical implications are not necessarily quietist. 

"It is possible that Mr. Gandhi's view of the Vedanta is 
of this type. He is certainly not antagonistic to a progressive 
outlook,” 38 

In this passage the Vedanta is meant as including and 
reconciling the other systems of Indian philosophy. Gandhi's 
use of the story of the elephant and the blind men illustrates 
the viewpoint that all is one, and is spiritual, and all 
the aspects under which the world is known are genuine 
aspects of it, and are reconcilable with its unity. As 
none is devoid of truth, and each is entitled to his opinion, 
Gandhi believed that each must find his own way to 
salvation. 

Sometimes he exclaimed like a Vaisnava theist: “Let us 
dance to the tune of his bansi-lute, and all would be well.” $° 
In the same article we find him saying: ‘Therefore it is 
that Hinduism calls it all His sport—iü/a, or calls it all 
an illusion—maya.” The word maya he used, not as it is 
done in Sankarite parlance, but like the Vaisnavas in the 
sense of /7/é or sport. 

Dr. D. M. Datta in his masterly treatment of this aspect, 
arrives at the following conclusion : 

“On the whole, it will be reasonable to think that Gandhi 
was a theist—a Vaishnava, rather than an Advaitist—a follower 
of Shankara,” +° 

Prof. Benoy Gopal Ray makes out : "his philosophy is more 
or less the Vaishnava philosophy,” ** 
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Dr. P. T. Raju holds: “There is no doubt about 
Mahatma Gandhi’s being an absolutist and a monist."*? 

Dr. B. S. Sharma concurs with the same view.*? 

Dr. D. M. Datta's opinion on this point seems to us, on 
the whole, quite logical and -tenable. 

In the Hindu view of God, infinity, eternal nature, per- 
fection, absoluteness, etc., are predicated about Him, but at 
the same time it has been maintained that He is beyond 
all predications.* 

Gandhi gave expression to such a comprehensive description 
in the passage quoted below : 

“God is that indefinable something which we all feel but 
which we do not know. To me God is truth and love, 
God is ethics and morality. God is fearlessness, God is 
the source of Light and Life and yet He is above and 
beyond all these. God is conscience. He is even the 
atheism of the atheist....He transcends speech and reason. 
..He is a personal God to those who need his personal 
presence. He is embodied to those who need His touch. 
He is the purest essence. He simply is to those who 
have faith. He is all things to all men, He is in us 
and. yet above and beyond us....He is long-suffering. He 
is patient but He is also terrible....He 
democrat: the world knows...He is the 
ever known...We are not, He alone IS'** 

Dr. D. M. Datta finds in this description a very striking 
parallel to the famous description of God by Alfred North 
Whitehead. After citing a relevant passage from the mathe- 
matician-philosopher’s Process and Reality, he observes : "The 
similarity between the two lies in their attempts to comprehend 
in one synthetic sweep the divergent aspects of Godhead and 


the different religious traditions representing different points of 
view." 45 


is the greatest 
greatest tyrant 


* “Hinduism offers us a graduated scale of inter; 

y pretations from th t 
impersonal to the erudely z personal,"—$, Radhakrishnan, The ‘Heart of 
Rea ch. on The Hindu Idea of God, G, A. Natesan & Oo., Madras, 
; P 09. 
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God : Personal or Impersonal ? 


Is God a person? ‘To Gandhi, “God is not a person’, 
He says: “I do not regard God as a person. Because God 
is an Idea, Law himself"** Yet he did not mind calling 
Him ‘a personal God’ (as in the passage quoted above ). 
The difference may be interpreted to be between the philoso- 
phical idea of God as an all-embracing spirit and the 
devotional idea of a personal God which is one of standpoint 
and not of essence.*" Benoy Gopal Ray here finds it “hard to 
reconcile these different ways of Gandhiji’s thinking.’ He 
raises the question: “If God be equated with a system of 
laws, there is hardly any reason to attribute personal 
qualities to Him.” In the case of Gandhi, “May be God 
has been viewed by him from two aspects, viz., personal 
and impersonal. The personal aspects presents the phenomenal 
picture of Divinity. But the real Divinity is to be found 
only in the impersonal,” +° 


The Problem cf Evil 


As we have seen above, Gandhi viewed reality as Sat- 
Cit-Ananda. To Gandhi, the  truth-value was the most 
important ; others were only its corollaries. If God is regarded 
as the only and all-inclusive reality then He is Satyam, 
Sivam, Sundaram. If God be Sivam, how can there be evil ? 
Gandhi replied: “I cannot account for the existence of 
evils by any rational method. To want to do so is to be 
co-equal with God. I am therefore humble enough to recog- 
nize evil as such. And I call God long-suffering and patient 
precisely because He permits evil in the world. I know that 
He has no evil in Him, and yet if there is evil, He is the 
author of it and yet untouched by it,’*° 

For God, there is nothing good, nothing evil.°° To Gandhi, 
“Good and evil are, for human purposes, from each other distinct 
and incompatible, being symbolic of light and darkness,”5* 
“Good was self-existent, evil was not. It was like a parasite 
living on and round good. It would die of itself when the 
support that good gave was withdrawn’.®? "Evil in itself is 


sterile. It is self-destructive ; it exists and flourishes through 
the implication of good that is in it..in order to overcome 
evil one must stand wholly outside it, that is, on the firm 
solid ground of unadulterated good.” 5? 

Benoy Gopal Ray in his analysis of the topic observes : 
"To say that God creates evil and does not own ib is 
unintelligible. 

“Gandhiji does not satisfactorily tackle the problem of evil. 
He thinks of evil as a means of punishment in the hands of 
God, the moral governor. Is evil one of His laws? An 
affirmative answer to this question would lead us to 
infer that evil enters into Godhead. Gandhiji would deny 
any such conclusion Evil may exist in Godhead as a Law 
reconciled with good. We do not know how the reconciliation 
takes place but somehow the two laws, viz., evil and good 
exist in a reconciled way in a Divinity. But Gandhiji would 
not agree to this position also. He could not conceive God 
as the purest synthesis though he regarded Him as the 
system of Laws." ^* 

One would tend to agree to Prof. Ray's views, but the 
fact should not be ignored that as Gandhi was not an acade- 
mically-trained philosopher, it was not expected of him to tackle 
these subtle philosophical questions satisfactorily. Dr. G. N. 
Dhawan reminds us that “Gandhiji is, however, not concerned 
so much with philosophical explanation of evil as with the 
specific kinds of evil, political, social and economic. 5*5 And 
this reading seems to be justified. 


From God as Truth io Truth as God 


In this section we shall make an attempt to trace the 
evolution of Gandhi's thought about the identification of God 
with Truth, and the significance this evolution bears upon 
Gandhi's philosophy. A fuller discussion on Gandhi’s concept 
of Truth—in its absolute as well as relative character—shall 
be made later in relation to the basic precepts of satyagraha. 

It is well known that Gandhi identified God with Truth. 
In 1925, in a talk with Christian missionaries in Darjeeling, 
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Gandhi said that for him “God and Truth are convertible terms.'^* 
The following year in an address ab Wardha he had declared, 
"..to me Truth is God and there is no way to find Truth 
except the way of non-violence."5" In reply to the question— 
"Why do you regard God as Truth ?"—Gandhi's speech before a 
gathering of Conscientious Objectors in Villenevue in Switzerland 
in 1931 deserves ourclose attention because of its momentous 
significance. ( The speech is given in eztenso in Appendix I) 

To quote Gandhi: "I would say with those who say God is 
Love, God is Love. But deep down in me I used to say that 
though God may be God, God is Truth above all. If it is possible 
for the human tongue to give the fullest description, I have come 
to the conclusion that for myself God is Truth. But two years 
ago, I went a step further and said Truth is God. You will 
see the fine distinction between the two statements, viz. that 
God is Truth and Truth is God. And I came to that conclu- 
sion after a continuous and relentless search after Truth which 
began nearly fifty years ago. I then found that the nearest 
approach to Truth was through love. But I also found that 
love has many meanings in the English language at least and 
that human love in the sense of passion could become a degrad- 
ing thing also. I found, too, that love in the sense of ahimsa 
had only a limited number of votaries in the world, But I 
never found a double meaning in connection with truth and not 
even the atheists had demurred to the necessity of power of 
truth. But in their passion for discovering truth the atheists 
have not hesitated to deny the very existence of God—from 
their own point of view rightly. And it was because of this 
reasoning that I saw that rather than say God is Truth I should 
say Truth is God.”5* 

In Contemporary Indian Philosophy edited by S. Radhakrishnan 
and J. H. Muirhead, Gandhi re-affirmed his position, How did 
he arrive at this position ? 

“I claim to be a votary of truth from my childhood. It was 

the most natural thing to me, My prayerful search gave 

me the revealing maxim “Truth is God’, instead of the usual 


one ‘God is Truth’. That maxim enables me to see God face to 
face as it were. I feel Him pervade every fibre of my being. 5? 
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The ‘fine distinction’ between the two statements, viz. God 
is Truth and Truth is God, has been interpreted by some 
scholars to be of substantial significance. 

Prof. N. K. Bose observes: “With this changed creed, 
he could easily accomodate as fellow-seekers those who 
looked on Humanity or any other object as their god, 
and for which they were prepared to sacrifice their all. By 
enthroning Truth on the highest pedestal, Gandhi thus truly 
became a catholic, and lost all trace of separateness from 
every other honest man who worshipped gods other than 
his own." ^? 

This change, as has been interpreted by Prof. Bose, relieves 
a sityGgraht from the necessity of having any theological 
belief which was so long considered to be sine gua non for 
satyagraha. 

Dr. Joan V. Bondurant comments on this ‘changed creed’ 
as follows : “It may have been with Gandhi’s deliberate change 
in the structuring of his theological statements that he consciously 
allowed for the freer construction of satyagraha. Again, this can 
be but another example of Gandhi's philosophical formulations 
following upon his practical experiments and his efforts in 
applied ethics." ** 

Dr. P. T. Raju's observations on this point may also be 
noted. He says: "No student of logic oan fail to understand 
the significance of the change" from ‘God is Truth’ to "Truth 
is God’...every significant judgement presupposes an existent 
subject, and the judgement is about that subject. In the 
judgement ‘God is Truth’, the existence of God is presupposed. 
But this existence may be questioned, when the predicate, 
Truth, would have to be referred to a non-existent subject, 
and the judgement would be without logical significance, But 
none questions that there is truth in the universe. Whon it 
is said that God is the same as that Truth, the judgement 


becomes significant and practically amounts to the proof of 
God.” 6°? 


* ef. "It makes all the difference in the world whether we put truth in 
the first place or the second place, — Whately 
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Dr. D. M. Datta observes: "It is true that ordinarily such 
a simple conversion of universal affirmative proposition would 
be fallacious. But there are exceptions to this rnle too. When 
the subject and the predicate are equal in extent, simple 
conversion is permissible, Similarly the transition from ‘God 
is Truth’ to “Truth is God’ cannot be gainsaid by the 
rules of formal logic, since God is taken identical with 
Truth, 

“Though the interchange of subject and predicate in an 
identical proposition is logically unimportant, it was a momentous 
psychological transition of Gandhi. 

“ ‘God is Truth’ reflects the fact that Gandhi's search in 
life started with God...He seemed to have no doubt at the 
beginning about the existence of God, about whom he was eager 
to know more. But the world’s unbelievers and atheists—with 
whom he had to work in the political field—gradually revealed 
to him that the traditional idea of God is subject to very serious 
doubt. But he found that even they rejected God, if at all, 
on honest enquiry, because they wanted truth, without which 
the human reason could not be satisfied, "Truth has the greatest 
appeal to human beings...So he changed his emphasis from 
God to Truth—which seemed to suggest: ‘I don’t care for 
God if he is anything but Truth, anything but the undeniable 
Reality revealed in man and outside’, 

" ‘Truth is God’ also suggests: ‘Truth should be the object 
of worship. And it really was for Gandhi always. But yet 
it waited to be known more clearly and needed emphatic 
affirmation after experimentation. In practical consequence, it 
was an expansion of his faith by which he could sympathize 
as his brothers-in-faith with all persons who tried to follow, 
in their own lights, the common goal of Truth. 

“this was an extension of his early faith in God and not 
a relinquishing of anything that was vital in it... ‘God’ like 
‘matter, may have a wide range of meanings for different 
persons with different experiences and backgrounds... And 
this would appear to be Gandhi's plea for the inclusion of 
the atheist within his religious fold.” 
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Prof. Datta further says: “It was however a thin dilution 
ofthe faith which he prepared for sharing with all and sundry 
in his public life." 53 

Quest for Truth is the hall-mark of humanity's march 
towards enlargement of the frontiers of knowledge ; still more, 
it iovolves practical participation in things. Truth was the 
master-passion, if that term is permitted to be used, 
of his life. And this urge for Truth led him to the vortex 
of practical action. The strict logical implications of the 
simple conversion of ‘God is Truth’ to ‘Truth is God’ did not 
engage his thought. Whether that conversion “is permissible" 
or "simply fallacious” or "a thin dilution of his faith", did not 
worry him. What seemed more important to him was 
the practical bearing of this transition, 


Concept of Soul 


All the traditional Indian systems except Buddhism admit the 
existence of a permanent entity variously called Ziman, puruga or 
jwa. Notwithstanding the divergences of views as to the exact 
nature of soul, there is general agreement that it is pure and 
unsullied and that all the impurities of action or passion do not 
form a real part of it. 

From the standpoint of metaphysics, soul is not different in 
essence from God. As a believer in “absolute oneness of God, 
and therefore, of humanity”, he could affirm : “What though 
we have many bodies ? We have but one soul," ** "I believe 
in the essential unity of man and for that matter of all that 
lives,”"°5* 

Gandhi subscribed to the teleological belief that "all life in 
its essence is one, and that the humans are working consciously 
or unconsciously towards the realization of that identity."*^ In 
a mood of philosophic exaltation he could exclaim: “Our 


*Dr. Gopi Nath Dhawan commented on this passage : “The famous 
texts Tat twamasi ( Thou art That ) and Soham (I am He ) and the statement 
of Jesus; ‘I and my father are one’ and the Biblical statement, ‘So God 
created man in his own image, in the image of God created He him’ express 
this very idea of consubstantiality of the spirit in man and God.’’—The 


Political Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi, Navajivan Publishing Hi ? 
Ahmedabad, 1951, p. 49 n. i Dis of 
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existence as embodied beings is purely momentary ; what are a 
hundred years in eternity ? But if we shatter the chains of 
egotism, and melt into the ocean of humanity, we Share its 
dignity. To feel that we are something is to set up a barrier 
between God and ourselves; to cease feeling that we are 
something is to become one with God."*" 

This fundamental unity of life is, to Gandhi, a principle far 
higher than that of the mere brotherhood of man. Man is not 
lord but servant of God's creation.** 

What is the nature of soul? Let Gandhi speak: “Soul is 
apart from life. The latter is conditioned by the body, the 
former is no&."*? "The soul is Godhead within man ; it is self- 
acting ; it persists even after death ; its existence does not depend 
upon the physical body ; it is matter rarefied to the utmost limit. 
Hence whatever happens to one body must affect the whole of 
the matter and the whole of spirit.”7° He held the belief "that 
if one man gains spiritually, the whole world gains with him 
and if one man falls, the whole world falls to that extent.”"** 

That is why he could assert: ".. whether an individual is 
good or bad is not merely his own concern, but really the concern 
of the whole community, nay of the whole world," ** 

Because of obvious limitations, we need not enter here into a 
discussion of the intricacies of the problem of soul. What is 
important to note in this regard is Gandhi's belief in the 
existence of soul And this faith may be interpreted to have 
sustained him during periods of psychological strain. As for the 
necessity of belief in the existence of soul, he said : “With the 
knowledge that the soul survives the body, he, the Satyagrabi, 
is not impatient to see the triumph of truth in the present body. 
Indeed, victory lies in the ability to die in the attempt to make 
the opponent see the truth which the Satyagrahi for time being 
expresses. ? 


«Dr. 8.0. Gangal on this passage: ‘‘This brings us to a significant 
point of Gandhi’s philosophy—that man, the individual is the ‘one supreme 
consideration’, the centre of all social life. Hence the emphasis on the 
regeneration of the individual in his social and political technique.’’—The 
Gandhian Way to World Peace, Vora & Co., Bombay, 1960, p. 58. 


We shall later on offer a detailed analysis of Gandhi's dictum, The 
individual is the one supreme consideration (Young India, 18.11.94, p. 878). 
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From the epistemological point of view, the intuitive 
knowledge of God and the experience of soul are conterminous.* 
But then the problem remains: how is the empirical self 
related to what is called the eternal, metaphysical self ? Could 
Gandhi provide any satisfactory explanation ? Dr. B. S. Sharma 
holds: “To this, Gandhi's philosophy, like ancient Hindu 
philosophy, would give no satisfactory explanation. The empirical 
self is treated as a reflection of the metaphysical self and is 
based more or less on assumption.” 7*4 


Basis of belief in the existence of God: Faith, the 
ultimate arbiter 


What is the method of apprehending the ultimate nature of 
universe ? Philosophical idealists differ. According to many 
thinkers, reality cannot be apprehended by empirical investiga- 
tion or by reference to reason which, in its turn, is based 
upon sense-perception. Many western philosophers, eg. Hegel, 
Bradley, Bosanquet, Croce, etc. tried to substantiate idealism 
on grounds of reason. But Gandhi's path was different, He did 
not concern himself with the ontological arguments of the 
existence of God, who was for him the Suprome Being. 

Gandhi's faith in the reality and providence of God was 
absolute. To him reasoning was an inadequate medium for 
apprehending the Absolute Reality. The question of the existence 
of God never troubled him (except during his early youth— 
the account of which has been given above). Oan God's existence 
be proved ? "God's existence cannot be, does not need to be, 
proved. God i5."'5 "Does a child reason out the existence 
of a mothers love? Can he prove it to others? He 
triumphantly declares: ‘It is’. So must it be with the 
existence of God. He defies reason. But He is experienced.” "° 
He confessed that he had “no argument to convince through 


*'"In the spiritual experience itself, the barriers between the self. and the 
ultimate reality drop away. In the moment of its highest insight, the self 


becomes aware, not only of its own existence of an omnipreseut spirit of which 
it is, as i$ were, a focussing."—8, Radhakrishnan, An Idealist View of Life, 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London, 1932, p. 108, 
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reason. Faith transcends reason. """ But is this faith blind 
faith, which is tantamount to superstition? He held : "True 
faith is appropriation of the reasoned experience of people whom 
we believe to have lived a life purified by prayer and penance. 
Belief, therefore, in prophets or incarnations who have lived 
in remote ages is not an idle superstition but a satisfaction 
of an inmost spiritual want. To him it did not appear 
as an intellectual want; it was not a question of argument. 
"If you would have me convince others by argument, 
Iam floored. But I can tell you that I am surer of His existence 
than of the fact that you and I are sitting in this room. Then 
I can also testify that I may live without air and water but 
not without Him You may pluck out my eyes, but that cannot 
kill me. You may chop off my nose, but that will not kill me, 
But blast my belief in God, and I am dead. You may call 
this a superstition, but I confess it is a superstition that I 
hug...’7" But did he. think that superstition was necessary 
for him ? His reply was categorical : "Yes, necessary to sustain 
me."59 Are faith and reason antithetieal in nature ? “Faith 
does not contradict reason but transcends it. Faith is a kind 
of sixth sense which works in cases which are without the 
purview of reason.”®* "My reason follows my heart. Without 
the latter it would go astray. Faith is the function of the 
heart. It must be reinforced by reason. The two are not 
antagonistic as some think. The more intense one’s faith is, 
the more it whets one’s reason..."5? 

What is the place of reason in Gandhi's philosophy ? Did 
he call for abrogation of reason in human life? "I plead not 
for the suppression of reason, but for a due recognition of that 
in us which sanctifies reason itself.”®* “I reject any religious 
doctrine that does not appeal to reason and is in conflict with 
morality.”®* “Every formula of every religion has, in this age 
of reason, to submit to the test of reason and universal assent,” ®5 
But he was not agreeable to attribute to reason the ‘omnipotence’ 
which the rationalists claim for reason and sceptical enquiry. 
He held that reason had limited efficacy. “Reason has its 
place, only it must mot usurp the hears. If you will go through. 
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any twenty-four hours of the life of the most reasoning man 
you know, you will find that most of his acts done during that 
time are done by feeling, not by reasoning." 9** 

This reference to feeling-function"" as opposed to the thinking 
and other functions, remains characteristic of him all through his 
life." 

For Gandhi, “it is possible to reason out the existence 
of God to a limited extent, ??1 but faith is the ultimate 
arbiter. 

Re-inforcement of faith by reasoning is a basic postulate 
of Vedanta philosophy. According to the Vedanta, an initial 
faith is necessary for religious life and thought. By itself, 
reasoning is considered to be an empty form or method of 
thinking. Lotze and other philosophers also held that no argument 
can convince a person unless there is some direct experience. 
As Lotze put it : “Therefore, all proofs that God exists are pleas 
put forward in justification of our faith.” This faith, according 
to him, springs from “the obscure impulse which drives us to 
pass in our thought—as we cannot help passing—from the world 


given in sense to a world not given in sense, but above and 
behind sense." 8° 


* On the other hand, as has been noted by P. Spratt, “he shows a 
strong preference for reason and a distrust of emotion in public affairs. It 
is part of his social ideal, of the self-reliant, self-restrained individual." 
But ''there can be no doubt about the conclusion, with which Mr. Gandhi 
himself agrees (in reply to a question by Spratt) that feeling does predo- 
minate his mind, and when the two conflict, generally controls thought,” 
—Gandhism— An Analysis, The Huxley Press, Madras, 1989, pp. 119-120. 


** According to Jung, “there are four functions...which we use to 
orientate ourselves in the world (and also to our own inner 
world): sensation, which is perception through our senses; thinking, 
which gives meaning and un erstanding ; feeling, which weighs and 
values ; and intuition, which tells us of future possibilities and gives us 
information of the atmosphere which surrounds all experience, —Freida 
Fordham, An Introduction to Jung's Psychology, Polican Books, 1968, p. 85 ; 
for a detailed discussion, see O. G. Jung, Psychological Types, Tr: 
H. Godwin Baynes, Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., London, 1949, ch. XI, 

"When we think, it is in order to judge or to reach a conclusion, 
and when we fecl it is in order to attach a proper value to something,” 
—O. G. Jung, Modern Man in Search of a Soul, ‘Psychological Theory 
and Types’, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1941, p. 105. 

+ Dr. Dhawan on this passage : “What Gandhiji means by this state- 
ment seems to be that though intellect has its mitations, it leaves us 
free, as Kant also held, to believe in the existence of God.”’—op.cit., p. 52. 
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This kind of dependence of reason on faith, that is, on matter 
supplied from a non-rational or ultra-rational source, is an 
integral part of theology." And Gandhi shared this theological 
belief. 

Dr. D. M. Datta correctly observes that the cosmological 
and the teleological arguments are found blended together in 
his writings.°° To quote Gandhi: “There is orderliness in the 
Universe, there is an unalterable law governing everything and 
every being that exists or lives. It is nota blind law, for 
no blind law ean govern the conduct of living beings... That 
law then which governs all life is God. Law and the Law-giver 
are one.”®* But what is the basis of this faith ? Feeling. In 
his own words, “Nevertheless I do feel as the poor villagers 
felt..."?? (emphasis added) 

The reference to transcendental reality is the basic postulate 
of his metaphysical outlook. And this he shared with the broad 
mass of the Hindu people. As Mr. Vincent Sheean observes : 
"What is distinctive in the broad mass of the Hindu people, as 
compared to all other great divisions of humanity, is the 
unquestioning (and largely unthinking) acceptance of transcenden- 
tal reality in the common consciousness. The Hindu is perhaps 
born eco-conscious with his contemporaries ; it sometimes seems as 
if they may be so; but whether it is or not, he acquires the 
common consciousness with the growth of his mind and body, 
so that long before he has learned to formulate his beliefs they are 
deep in him, ineradicable by subsequent surface processes such as 
the scientific knowledge taught in the colleges. The universality 
of the spirit, the participation of each person in it, the 
transmigration of souls, the ultimate "realization of God” 
(in the mystical sense) as a possibility for every man born— 
all these ideas, which are philosophical or religious in the 

* A contemporary philosophical writer, himself a modern theologian, 
makes the following observation on the nature and validity of religious 
experience: ''"The truest visions of religion are illusions, which may be 
partially realised by being resolutely believed. For what religion believes to 
be true, is not wholly true, but ought to be true; and may become true if 
its truth is not doubted."—Reinhold Neibuhr, Moral Man And Immoral 


Society, Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, Charles Scribner's Sons Ltd., 
London, 1947, p. 81. 


West, are part of the most intimate mind of the most ordinary 
Hindu." *? 

Whatever be the metaphysical interpretation of his 
faith, the moral note is predominant in his writings. 
We shall deal with the significances of this emphasis later 
on in connection with his ethical concepts. But, for the 
present, it may be pointed out that the Law-governed universe 
is the basic postulate of his metaphysical outlook which, in 
his case, is integrated with ethical principles as he conceived 
them to be. In reply to a question by Spratt, he held that 
“anybody who believes that the universe is governed by Laws, 
even if it is not known what they are, believes in God in 
his sense, and agrees that the idea is analogous to the Rita.”°** 

The method of religion, so claimed Gandhi, is not far different 
from that of science. Scientific truths are arrived at on the basis 
of certain hypotheses. “Precisely in that manner speak the 
rishis and prophets, They say anybody following the path 
they have trodden can realize God."?5 

To sum up, for him firm faith in the Divinity is indispensable 
for man. God, to him, is only another name for Reality, Truth, 
Law, Love, etc. To him God is "the Sum of all that IS.”°° 

Gandhi was not a man of conceptual cognition, He believed 
in intuitive knowledge.** Prof. Benoy Gopal Ray observes in 


* “The faith in an order—a law that makes for regularity and 
righteousness and works in the gods, the heavenly bodies and creatures— 
pervades the poetic imagination of the seers of the Rg-veda which calls this 
inviolable moral order ía."—S. C. Chatterjee and D. M. Datta, An 
Introduction to Indian Philosophy, University of Calcutta, 1989, p. 17. 

Ria is an anticipation of the inexorable law of js 

** Intuition, says Jung, is perception via the unconscious. 

Radhakrishnan distinguishes between the “immediacy which appears 
at the sub-intellectual level (feeling) and the immediacy which appears at 
the supra-intellectual level (intaition)'", ihe latter of which he regards as ''to 
some extent the result of discursive thinking," And then “Al dynamic 
acts of thinking are controlled by an intuitive grasp of the situation as a 
ugs Idealist View of Life, George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London, 
1932, p. 149. 

To Radhakrishnan, intuition is not "independent of intellect ; it is the 
crown of the intellectual process."— Te Reign of Religion in Contemporary 
Philosophy, Macmillan & Co. Ltd., London, 1920, p, 45. 

“Hindu thought has no mistrust of reason. There can be no final breach 
between the two powers of the human mind, reason and intuition,’’— 


‘S. Radhakrishnan, The Hindu View of Life, George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd., London, 1948, pp. 16-17. : 
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this connection: "There are some who lay undue importance 
on intuition in Gandhian philosophy. They class him as a 
mystic since his philosophy of truth is in affinity with that of 
such mystics as Jesus Christ, St. Augustine and St. Bernard." ?* 
The emphasis on intuition and Gandhi's frequent mention of 
the ‘still small. voice’ might lead people to class him as a 
mystic, 

Leaving aside for the present the question of the relationship 
between intuition and scientific method, let us try to answer 
the question: Was Gandhi a mystic ? 


The ‘still small voice’ 


Romain Rolland called him a mystic.°* Dr, Dhawan 
‘asserted that “he had real mystical experiences" ?? and referred 
in this connection to Gandhi's inner voice. Before proceeding on 
to examine the view that Gandhi was a mystic and the inference 
that he had mystical experiences, we should rather try to 
ascertain what he himself had to offer on the subject. 

“The ‘still small voice’ within you must always be the 
final arbiter when there is a conflict of duty." *?? “Having 
made a ceaseless eflort to attain self-purification, I have developed 
some little capacity to hear correctly and clearly the ‘still small 
voice within''"*?* “My claim to hear the voice of God is no 
new claim. Unfortunately there is no way that I know of 
proving the claim except through results.... His voice has been 
^ Again, Bertrand Russel on the relation between intuition & reason: 
“the opposition of instinct (intuition) and reason is mainly illusory. 
Instinct, intuition or insight is what first leads to the belief which subse- 
quent reason confirms or confutes ; but the confirmation where it is possible, 
consists, in the last analysis, of agreement with other beliefs no less 
instinctive, Reason is a harmonizing and controlling force rather than a 
creative one, Even in the most purely logical realm, it is insight that 
arrives first at what is new.’’—Mysticism & Logic, Longmans, Green & 
Co., London, 1918, p. 14. 


The neo-positivist philosopher, Prof. Ayer, says: ''...state of mystical 
-intuition is not a genuinely cognitive state." — Language, Truth and Logic, 
Victor Gollancz Ltd., London, 1960, p. 119. 

The British Marxist, Dr. John Lewis, observes: ‘‘What science rules 
out is not intuition but untested intuition, the taking of the intuition 
itself as sufficient evidence for its own truth. For science, what is per- 
ceived intuitively must. then bestated by observation, experiment and 
reasoning, and only aceepted if it passes these tests."— Science, Faith 
and Scepticism, Lawrence & Wishart, London, 1959, p. 26. 
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increasingly audible as years have rolled by."*?? Speaking of his 
fast in September 1932, he wrote: “For me the Voice of God, 
of Conscience, of Truth, or the Inner Voice or ‘the still small 
voice’ mean one and the same thing. I saw no form. I have 
never tried, for I have always believed God to be without 
form. But what I did hear was like a Voice from afar and 
yet quite near. It was as unmistakable as some human voice 
definitely speaking to me, and irresistible. I was not dreaming 
at the time I heard the Voice, The hearing of the Voice was 
preceded by a terrific struggle within me. Suddenly the Voice 
came upon me. I listened, made certain it was the Voice, and 
the struggle ceased. I was calm. The determination was 
made accordingly, the date and the hour of the fast were 
fixed.” 1°03 

Once, in answer to a question if he had had any mystical 
experience, he said, "If by mystical experience you mean visions,* 
no...But I am very sure of the voice which guides me,” 104 

Dr. Carsun Chang, a Chinese scholar, has the following 
observation to make on Gandhi's inner voice : 

“His inner voice did not come from his whims or his 
idiosyncrasies, but it came from the work of self-control and 
purification of heart ; so he became a law unto himself, according 
to which he judged and acted in a sense of righteousness and 
justice. 95 

P. Spratt in his study makes an analysis of Gandhi's inner 
voice and offers certain remarks which deserve attention. He 
has, after ascertaining the psychological make-up of Gandhi, 
arrived at the conclusion : "The voice is always preceded by 
an acute and painful internal struggle, and its occurrence, which 
is followed by internal peace, always represents a decision which 
it would be painful to reach and difficult to justify by ordinary 
thought. It is religiously or spiritually true. The effect of this 
voice is to render its injunction sacred, to safeguard it against 
criticism, by himself or others, and against laziness or any 


* Tolstoy called the visionaries fanatics ; “Or when some fanatic 


beheld a vision"—' The Kingdom of God is Within You, Tr; A. Delai 
Walter Scott Ltd., London, 1894, et 75. Eni = 2 


fleshly impediment. The voice thus partakes of the nature of 
conscience, but it cannot be identified with conscience, as Soc- 
rates’ Daemon* can. The conscience is satisfied by an appeal 
to ordinary principles or modes of feeling. This voice seems to 
speak for an extra or pseudo-conscience, and suggests an extra- 
vagant sort of act, usually a fast, which is commonly subject te 
suspicion as to its motives, and is such that Mr. Gandhi's normal 
puritanical conscience might very well not approve of it.”2°° 

Prof. Louis Renou explains Gandhi’s ‘inner voice’ as a 
feeling of what the masses expected of him.*°? 


Was Gandhi a mystic ? 


Writing under the heading ‘The characteristics of Mysticism’, 
Evelyn Underhill states: “Its aims are wholly transcendental 
and spiritual. It is in no way concerned with adding to, 
exploring, rearranging or improving anything in the visible 
universe. The mystic brushes aside that universe even in its 
most supernormal manifestations. Though he does not, as his 
enemies declare, neglect his duty to the many, his heart is 
always set upon the changeless One. 

"This One is for the mystic, not merely the reality of ell 
that is, but also a living and personal object of love ; never an 
object of an exploration. It draws his whole being homeward, 
but always under the guidance of the heart. 

"Living union with this One—which is the term of his 
adventure—is a definite state or form of enhanced life. It is 
obtained neither from an intellectual realization of its delights, 
nor from the most acute emotional longings. Though these 
must be present, they are not enough. It is arrived at by 
a definite and arduous psychological process—the so-called mystic 
way—entailing the complete remaking of character and the 
liberation of a new, or rather latent, form of consciousness, which 
imposes on the self the condition which is sometimes inaccurably: 


called ‘ecstasy’ but is better named the Unitive State.”*°° 
* Socrates’ inner voice was prohibitive in nature. 
"I have had it from childhood : it is a kind of voice which whenever I 


hear it always turns me back from something which I was going to do, but 
never urges me to act.’’—Apology 
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Referring to Gandhi, Prof. Benoy Gopal Ray asserts : "He was 
not a mystic since he never led the mystical life.”*°° 

Ray continues that from the standpoint of the principles 
adumbrated by Underhill, Gandhi “cannot be called a mystic in 
the sense in which Jesus Christ, St. Augustine, St. Francis of 
Assisi, Sri Chaitanya and others are so called. May we 
suggest that Gandhi though not a mystic, had on several occasions 
what may be called the mystic mood ? This suggestion becomes 
rather plausible when we take into consideration the ‘inner 
voice’ which Gandhi had experienced in his life. ..What is 
this voice ? Is it simply the working of his sub-conscious ? 
When he could not come to any definite conclusion regarding 
any intricate and many-fangled situation, political or otherwise, 
he ceased thinking consciously over it. The whole idea sank 
into the subconscious and suddenly one fine morning, the 
decision arose from the depths of the subconscious and took 
possession of his whole conscious mind. Gandhi called it his 
inner voice. A psychologist would call it the voice of the 
subconscious. Should we then dismiss the experience of the 
‘inner voice’ as the working of the subconscious ?” He opines : 
"It willbe perhaps unwise to explain all cases of the ‘inner 
voice’ that Gandhiji had heard in the above manner. On 
certain occasions as a true mystic he heard within him a 
voice that was not his own... It is indeed very hard to 
assess the yalue of a mystical experience. Logically the value 
is Zero since it cannot be brought under the scope of scientific 
investigation.” But then, “A psychological explanation need 
not be the only or whole explanation,” *+° 

Verrier Elwin in his comparative discussion on Western 
mysticism and Gandhi's experience calls him a “non-professional 
mystic, +++ 

P. Spratt, whose observations on Gandhi's inner voice we 
have noted above, comments on Gandhi's being described as a 
mystic personality in the following terms : ".. though he shows 
none of the more sensational phenomena of mysticism, the 
description (as a mystic) is justified. Trust in God is the ultimate 
means, the last step, in all his more difficult achievements, of 
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self-training and of public work. By means of prayer and faith 
he can still further concentrate his psychic energies, check 
all internal opposition, and present to his task a self at least 
for the time completely united.”*** 

Referring to Lord Roseberry's description of Cromwell as 
“a practical mystic, the most terrible and formidable of all 
combinations”, he holds that “the description would apply 
well to Mr. Gandhi," *** 

Be it noted here that the predominant element in Gandhi's 
life was service towards fellow-beings, which acquired for him 
a mystical significance The service to humanity became, 
in his life, conterminus with service to Truth, the ethical law 
governing the universe; it was his path to God, as he 
conceived it. 


Gandhi on law of karma, rebirth & freedom of will 

The belief in the immortality of the soul'** logically led 
Gandhi to believe in the dootrine of rebirth arising from 
the doctrine of karma which is itself the offspring of the 
Vedic Rta. 

Having been born and reared up in this country where age-old 
philosophical concepts and religious traditions have struck deep 
roots, it was but natural for Gandhi to declare: "I firmly believe 
in the Law of Karma, but I believe too in human endeavour, 
I regard as the swmmum bonum of life the attainment of salvation 
through Karma by annihilating its effects by detachment.”*** 
“The law of Karma is inexorable and impossible of evasion. 
There is thus hardly any need for God to interfere. He laid 
down the Law and as it were retired. '** 

As for the doctrine of rebirth, he said: “I am a believer 
in previous births and rebirths,”**" “I believe in rebirth as 
much as I believe in the existence of my present body." '** 
In one of his letters to Tolstoy, dated October 1, 1909, he wrote : 
'"'"Re-incarnation or transmigration is a cherished belief with 
millions in India... It explains reasonably the many mysteries 
of life. With some of the passive resisters who have gone 
through the gaols of the Transvaal, it has been their solace." * 
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The basal conception of karma, re-incarnation and liberation 
is recognized by all Indian philosophical systems, the exception 
being the Carvaka materialism. The law of karma in its 
different aspects may be regarded as, as has been interpreted 
by Indian Idealist philosophers, the law of conservation of 
moral values," merits and demerits of actions. This law of 
conservation means that there is no loss in a result of his 
own work. 

To the charge that the theory of karma implies denial 
of human freedom, Radhakrishnan replies: “The theory of 
Karma recognises the rule of law not only in outward nature, 
but also in the world of mind and morals, ...The principle 
of Karma insisted on the primacy of the ethical and identified 
God with the rule of Law. All’s Law, yet all's God. Karma 
is not a mechanical principle but a spiritual necessity.... Sin 
is not so much a defiance of God as a betrayal of self. We 
carry with us the whole of our past. It is an ineffacable record 
which time cannot blur nor death erase, 

"...The principle of Karma reckons with the material or the 
context in which each individual is born. While it regards 
the past as determined, the future ig only conditioned. The 
spiritual element in man allows him freedom within the limits of 
his nature.. The cards in the game of life are given tous. We 
do not select them. They are traced to our past Karma, but 
we can call as we please, lead what suit we will, and as we 
play, we gain or lose. And there is freedom. 

".-.The theory of Karma allows the man the freedom to use 
the material in the light of his knowledge,” +20 


individual a super-personal responsibility tow, 
cosmos.'"—Betty Heimann, Indian and Wes 
& Unwin, London, 1997, p. 71 
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Thus interpreted, there appears to be no antithesis between 
the law of karma and the concept of freedom of will, Gandhi, 
it seems, had accepted this fundamental concept of Indian 
Idealism from this point of view ; otherwise, how could he pin bis 
faith on human endeavour ? But, then, the past being determined, 
exercise of free will is limited by previous karmas. As Gandhi 
said: "The free will we enjoy is less than that of a passenger 
on a crowded deck.”*** But does this mean that he accepted 
the philosophical concept of karma in toto? For him, karma 
by itself is powerless. “My Karma would not come to my help. 
Although I believe in the inexorable law of Karma I am striving 
to do so many things, every moment of my life is a strenous 
endeavour, which is an attempt to build up more Karma to undo 
the past and add to the present."*?? In the passage quoted 
above, Gandhi, it should be noted, stressed not on sajicita 
(accumulated) karma, nor on prarabdha (fructifying) karma, but 
on safictyamana (accumulating) or kriyamana (which is being 
done) karma. This possibly explains his emphasis on service. 

Granting our will to be free, though within limits, “we cannot 
command results ; we can only strive.”*** This follows from his 
interpretation of the Gig which to him appeared as the gospel of 
selfless action. The influence of the deterministic note of karma 
was evidently working upon him when he said : “Man can 
change temperament, can control it, but cannot eradicate it. 
God has not given him so much liberty. If the leopard can 
change his spots then only can man modify the peculiarities of 
his spiritual constitution.”*** The only way to undo the effect 
of previous karmas, Gandhi prescribed, is the way of complete 
detachment. That again is a Gita-teaching. But “Inspite of 
the greatest effort to be detached, no man can altogether undo 
the effect of his environment or of his upbringing. *?* In this 
statement we find the teachings of ancient Indian Idealism 
reiterated. And this belief he shares with the broad mass of 
the Hindu society. But, for a man who believed in accumulating 
karma, free will could not be negatived totally, for then he 
would have no justification for participating in the actual 
processes of life. Man, viewed from this standpoint, is not 
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completely a  habit-governed creature, a creature of his 
enyironment, He can, within limits, mould his destiny. 

One may find here a parallel in the Buddhist doctrine of 
karma. As Christmas Humphreys explains : "The Buddhist 
fails to see any conflict between the hypotheses of freewill and 
predestination, for Karma and freewill are two facts of the 
same spiritual truth.”**° Or, as Ananda Coomaraswamy said : 
Buddhism “is fatalistic in the sense that the present is always 
determined by the past ; but the future remains free, Every 
action we make depends on what we have come to be at the 
time, but what we are coming to be at any time depends on 
the direction of the will, The Karmic Law merely asserts that 
this direction cannot be altered suddenly by the forgiveness of 
sins, but must be changed by our own efforts.”227 

In reply to a question put forward by Prof, N. K Bose, 
Gandhi replied : "While admitting that man actually lives by 
habit, I hold it is better for him to live by the exercise 
of the will.”**° The shift of emphasis from ‘is’ to ‘ought’, 
from habit to the exercise of will, ie. self-direction, gives us a 
clue to understanding his philosophy of history as well as his 
theory of conversion of the opponent by peaceful, non-violent 
means which is basically an ethical theory and not a metaphysical 
abstract concept. 


Conclusion 


The survey given above of Gandhi's metaphysical views 
establish that these were based on certain assumptions, viz. 
unshakable faith in the existence of God ; Universe as the 
manifestation of Law, le, of an immutable moral order ; Truth 
as God is absolute; Absolute Truth is Reality ; Reality is 
transcendental ; immortality of soul ; primacy of spirit over 
matter ; inexorableness of the law of karma, ete. 

Whether these assumptions are rationally valid or not, 
whether his hypotheses can be called scientific or not, whether 
his intuitions are scientifically verifiable or not, whether the 
‘spiritualist’ philosophy of Gandhi is a guide-post for humanity 
to follow or not, may be regarded as legitimate questions, But 
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they do not come within the purview of this study. It is 
beyond the scope of this treatise to offer a philosophical 
critique of his fundamental faith, which as we have noted above, 
is basically an ethical metaphysics,” if that nomenclature be 
permissible. We have confined ourselves to an exposition 
of his viewpoints which come under the academic discipline 
of metaphysics. The interpretations and comments of scholars 
have been cited only in order to present his metaphysical 
outlook in its own perspective and in a systematized 
form. The discussion of metaphysical notions has its 
usefulness, especially in the -case of Gandhi, since his politics 
and metaphysics are intertwined as we have seen at the 
beginning of this chapter. 

The subjective aspect of Gandhi's life (ie, realization of 
God) had its objective counterpart (service to humanity, and 
particularly to the poor, and uplift of the masses). Political 
philosophy deals primarily with the objective aspect. But the 
subjective aspect of one’s life cannot be ignored. While not 
subscribing to the belief in the metaphysical sovereignty of 
ideas, one cannot gainsay the importance of ideation. Ideas 
once formed determine human action to a very large extent. 
But, then, one's subjective development does not take place out 
of a void, it grows out of concrete, objective reality. Thought 
is real enough, but it never takes place except in brains. 
Brains are material, but they think. Tbe process is dialectical. 

Gandhi's metaphysical outlook was not a category in itself ; 
this outlook permeated through the whole gamut of his life. 
The social and political doctrines which he formulated bear the 
imprint of his basic precepts. The point of departure for our 
study is to make an attempt to understand his philosophy 
in relation to life since he lived this philosophy, and not merely 
preached it, And that seems to be the scientific approach, for 

* In Gandhi's philosophy one may find ''a synthesis of Vedanta 


metaphysics and Jaina-Buddhistic ethics'"—V. P. Varma, ‘Gandhi and Marx’, 
The Indian Journal of Political Science, Vol. XV, No. 2, p. 117. 


Schweitzer, Spratt and others have emphasised the influence of Christianity 
on Gandhi's ethics. 


Details to follow in the chapter on Gandhi’s ethical principles. 
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practice is the criterion of truth. We shall have occasion to 
discuss Gandhi's social, economie and political thought, and then 
we shall be in a better position to judge for ourselves the 
social significance of his philosophical generalizations. The 
evaluation of such significance gains urgency in terms of human 
needs and for the realization of a better, fuller and all-round life. 
To conclude : Gandhi's metaphysical outlook was the 
ideological reflex of a given social reality. And it is in the 
context of this social reality that his outlook has to be 
assessed, All his metaphysical notions can be traced back to 
the belief and traditions of Hindu society which has more or 
less remained static for a long historical period. India 
has remained wedded to metaphysical, idealist and religious 
mode of thought simply because she has had no opportunity 
for outgrowing it, And Gandhi had moved within the 
ideological framework of Indian Idealism. The antedatedness 
tha a rationalist or materialist or modernist may find in Gandhi's 
fundamental concept should be viewed in that perspective. 
Otherwise, subjective reactions would overwhelm us at the cost 
of objective appraisal which any study worth the name is charged 
with. This applies equally well to those who find in Gandhi's 
philosophy the consummation of the spiritual quest of humanity, 
In fine, Gandhi's spiritual development and his statements 
elucidating his concepts concerning the Universe, Reality, etc. 
have to be referred back to the development of Indian thought 
which, in its turn, is related to historical, social development. 
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4. Concept of Human Nature 


Every philosophy, every religion, every political system 
represents at bottom a theory of the nature of man. This 
is the primary and main question in philosophy. A political 
theory which does not start from a theory of human nature 
tends to become either pretentious or trivial. Political and 
social philosophy involves a search for ‘a definition of man’, 
Philosophers and political thinkers differ in their answers to 
the question, ‘What is Man ?’: one school may try to 
approach it in an abstract manner, another may view the 
question ‘What is Man ?’- as to mean ‘What can man become ?’, 
that is, whether or not man can control his own destiny, 
can ‘make himself’, can create a life for himself. This 
difference in approach is basically related to one's world-view. 
But what is common to all the philosophies is that this 
question finds its due recognition in the respective systems 
of thought. And Gandhi's political philosophy is no exception 
to this general pattern of philosophic thought. 

Gandhi's sociological views on civilization, and more parti- 
cularly, his theory of ethies—which is the basis of his political 
philosophy—were largely based upon his assumptions regarding 
human nature and human perfectibility. His theory of 
individual reformation and conversion can be understood only 
in the light of his concept of human nature. 

Gandhi’s philosophy of non-violence aimed at reconstruct- 
ing, rewiring and reconditioning man has generally evoked 
sceptic derision. Even sympathetic reviewers of his philosophy 
have pointed out that Gandhi expected the impossible from 
human nature and took an over-optimistio view of man and 


his ability to achieve the good. Critics hold that his 
philosophy, a& its best, may remain an idealist's dream. One 
gets the impression from the critics’ views that the practical 
Gandhi yielded place to the saint Gandhi, On the other 
hand, Gandhi claimed himself as being not a visionary but 
a practical idealist. One may or may not agree to his 
concept of human nature, but it is admitted by one and all 
that he had a keen sense and profound grasp of human 
psychology. The strategy he outlined and the tactics he adopted 
throughout his long and eventful public career testify to this. 

Now, let us proceed to seo the psychological assumptions 
of his social and political philosophy. 

Gandhi's views about human nature were bound up 
indissolubly with his metaphysical assumptions and the ethical 
principles he considered to be fundamental, Man for him was 
not a physico-chemical aggregation, but a spiritual entity. He 
was concerned not only with man's being, but also with his 
becoming. From ‘being’ to ‘becoming’ is a fundamental 
philosophical issue, and as such, understanding of the problem 
varies. We are, however, not concerned with that wider 
philosophical issue ; our purpose here is to make & probe into 
how Gandhi understood the problem. 

Gandhi inherited the ancient Indian traditions, but he 
did not accept the traditions blindly ; what was characteristic 
of him was that he infused a new dynamic element into the 
traditional passive attitude of our people by utilizing "the 
new positive ideas of modern India by assimilating them in 
thought, living them in his life, and giving them social and 
political shapes."* Prof, Dhirendra Mohan Datta correctly 
observes: “This entire concrete process, and experience gaye 
birth to his own philosophy of man and life...."* Gandhi's 
philosophy of man has to be viewed in this background. 

For thousands of years, both in the East and in the West, 
& certain view of human nature prevailed which represented 
man as possessing a two-fold nature, part angel, part beast. 
Gandhi also believed that “In our present state, we are 
partly men and partly beasts...."^4 “Every one of us is a 
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mixture of good and evil. Is there not plenty of evil in us ? 
There is enough in me...and I always pray to God to purge 
me of it, The difference that there is between human beings 
is the difference of degree." ^ 


Man and ihe Brute 


Gandhi admitted man's animal ancestry. "We were, perhaps, 
all originally brutes. I am prepared to believe that we have 
become men by a slow process of evolution from the brute."* 
Again, "Man must choose either of the two courses, the upward 
or the downward, but as he has the brute in him, he will 
more easily choose the downward course than the upward, 
especially when the downward course is presented to him in a 
beautiful garb...the downward instinct is embodied in them 
( men )..."* 

Is man's nature all evil ? Gandhi emphatically asserted : 
"Man's nature is not essentially evil. Brute nature has been 
known to yield to the influence of love, You must never des- 
pair of human nature.'? And, "Human nature will only find 
itself when it fully realizes that to be human if has to cease to 
be beastly or brutal. Though we have the human form, without 
the attainment of the virtue of non-violence we still share 
the qualities of our remote reputed ancestor, the oranoutang.”® 

Gandhi did not look upon man as a mere brute. He 
regarded man as, above all, the soul. He believed that “the 
dignity of man requires obedience to a higher law—to the 
strength of the spirit.”*° What distinguishes man from the 
brute? In his words: "We were born with brute strength, 
but we were born in order to realize God who dwells in us. 
That indeed is the privilege of man and it distinguishes him from 
the brute creation,"!* The essential difference between man and 
the brate, according to Gandhi, is that the former can respond 
to the call of the spirit in him, can rise superior to the passions 
that he owns in common with the brute and, therefore, superior 
to selfishness and violence, which belong to the brute-nature 
and not to the immortal spirit of man. Gandhi understood 
that as being the fundamental conception of Hinduism.** 
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Man and God 


We have observed earlier that Gandhi's views about human 
nature were derived from his metaphysical notions. His views 
on the nature of soul and its limitless potentiality for progress 
lead to some of his important conclusions about human nature. 
(For his concept of soul, seo pp. 88-89 supra. He repeatedly said 
that it was more natural for man to be good than to be evil, 
though, apparently, descent might seem easier than ascent.?® 
He believed that “the divine powers within us are infinite.” 
Because of this divine element in man, it was his firm belief 
that man is by nature going higher.** He spoke of man as 
the part ( ama ) of God or of the Divine power. Sometimes, 
again, he looked upon every man as the incarnation of God 
( Jtw-màtra isvarke avatar hài ) He was fond of quoting the 
Mohammedan saying: adam khudà nahi: lekin khudake 
nürse Gdam judà  nahin—Man is not God; but neither is he 
different from the light(or spark) of God. Dr. D. M. Datta, 
after noting this fond citation of Gandhi, observes: "Here 
again we find his preference for some type of identity-indiffer- 
ence relation which is differently maintained by the Vaishnava 
Vedantists and in recent times by Tagore. The Shankarites 
are advocates of rigid identity. Gandhi tries to keep his con- 
ception of man and God mobile and dynamic by thinking of 
God as force, as life, etc., as if to make him &dmit divergent 
lines of a manifestation, incarnation and inspiration.”** 


The Oneness of Man 


Fandamentally, Gandhi believed, as we have seen in ch. 3, 
in what he called the “absolute oneness of God and therefore 
also of humanity". “What though we have many bodies ? 
We have but one soul. The rays of the sun are many through 
refraction. But they have the same source.”2® His belief in 
"the essential unity of God and man and for that matter all that 
lives"** has beon stated by one commentator as being similar 
to the Stoic idea of the universe as a divine whole and of mankind 


as an essential unity in which the individual could realize 
himself, +" 
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The implications of the doctrine of man's oneness with God 
and humanity have been touched upon, howsoever briefly, in our 
discussion on Gandhi's metaphysical outlook. It does not 
bear repetition here. For a summary enumeration of these 


implications one may refer to a recent study by N. Raghavan 
Iyer.'* 


Man and His Enviornment 


We have seen in ch, 8 ( p. 102 supra) that Gandhi, while 
admitting that man actually lived by habit, laid stress on the 
exercise of will)?  Self-direction involves for Gandhi passing 
judgements on one's own behaviour, justifying or condemning it. 
He recognized that inspite of the greatest effort for being detached, 
no man can altogether undo the effects of his environment 
or his upbringing. But he did not consider man to ke merely a 
creature of circumstance. One may or may not agree to 
his views about remoulding human destiny, but there is no 
reason why one should fail to appreciate his philosophy of 
activism and his intense regard for pwrusakdra. 'Phis element 
of dynamism and regard for man's self-direction could enable 


him to say that “It is man's privilege to overcome adverse 
ciroumstances. '*? 


Self-restraint, Gandhi believed, is a positive factor in man's 
life for overcoming the adverse circumstances. As he said in his 
Autobiography, "The brute by nature knows no self-restraint. 
Man is man because he is capable of, and only in so far as 
he exercises, self-restraint.” Self-restraint implies control of the 
baser tendencies like hatred and selfishness, and informing life 
with goodwill and love. 

Gandhi recognized the influence of environment on a man's 
character and that was why he was for changing the environment 
as it was given. "It is because the rulers, if they are bad, 
are so, not necessarily or wholly by reason of birth, but largely 
because oftheir environment, that I have hopes of their altering 
their course. ...If they are dominated by their environment, 


they do not surely deserve to be killed, but should be changed 
by a change of environment," ** 
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Faith in Human Nature 

Gandhi declared himself to be ‘an irrepressible optimist’. 
His optimism rested upon his belief in the infinite possibilities 
of the individual to develop non-violence. In his words, “The 
more you develop it in your own being, the more infectious 
it becomes, till it overwhelms your surroundings and by and by 
might oversweep the world.'*? The very basis of the philosophy 
of non-violence is grounded on the belief in the efficacy of 
conversion as a method of winning the opponent. It was one 
of his fundamental beliefs. In 1920 he said: “I refuse to 
suspect human nature.”** In 1926 (Young India, 25.12.26) he 
wrote: "The most practical, the most dignified way of going 
on in the world is to take people at their word, when you have 
no positive reason to the contrary. I refuse to believe that 
the tendency of the human nature is always downward.” A few 
months later (Young India, 3.2.27) he declared : "Men like 
me cling to their faith in human nature...all appearances to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Gandhi placed man above institutions. He categorically 
stated : "Man and his deed are two distinct things It is quite 
proper to resist and attack a system, but to resist and attack 
its author is tantamount to resisting and attacking oneself. 
For we are all tarred with the same brush, and are children 
of the one and the same Creator, and as such the divine powers 
within us are infinite. To slight a human being is to slight 
those divine powers, and thus to harm not only that being but 
with him the whole world,”** Or, "I have discovered, that 
man is superior to the system he propounded. And so I feel, 
that, Englishmen, as individuals, are infinitely better than the 
system they have evolved as a corporation.” ** 


Human perfectibility 

Gandhi did not expect complete realization of the ideal. 
Though "Human life is a series of compromises and ib is not 
always easy to achieve in practice what one had found to be 
trae in theory’,*° Gandhi exhorted not to lower the ideal of 
human development. “Let us be sure of our ideal We shall 
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ever fail to realize it, but shall never cease to realize it.’** 
He believed that “satisfaction lies in the effort, not in the 
attainment. Full effort is full victory.’*** An idealist like 
Gandhi could only proclaim : "The virtue of au ideal consists 
in its boundlessness. Bat although religious ideals must 
thus from their very nature remain unattainable by imperfect 
human beings, although by virtue of their boundlessness 
they may seem ever to recede farther and farther away from 
us, the nearer we go to them, still they are closer to us than 
our very hands and feet because we are more certain of their 
reality and truth than even our own physical being. This faith 
in ideal constitutes real life, in fact, it is man’s all in all,"** 

“Man,” according to Gandhi, “will ever remain imperfect, and 
it will always be his part to be perfect.”*° He knew that 
man at the present stage of his being was not perfect, but that 
did not negate the theoretical possibility of further development 
which amounted to his perfectibility. This idea of human 
perfectibility is a key-point for the philosophy of non-violence. 
And this belief logically leads to the conclusion of conversion and 
remaking of man. In his words: "In the application of the 
method of non-violence, one must believe in the possibility of 
every person, however depraved, being reformed under humane 
and skilled treatment.”** Or, as he put it: “When I was a 
little child, there used to be two blind performers in Rajkot. One 
of them was a musician. When he played on his instrument, 
his fingers swept the strings with an unerring instinct and 
everybody listened spell-bound to his playing. Similarly there are 
chords in every human heart. If we only know how to strike the 
right chord, we bring out the musio.” $? The rationality of human 
nature is the pre-condition for its theoretical perfectibility. 

A believer in rebirth*® (see p. 99 supra), it was only natural 
for him to believe that moral progress made in this life would 
be of avail to us in the afterlife. Thus his faith in human 
perfectibility was not merely a moral éonviction, bnt was 
ultimately based upon his metaphysical assumptions. 


x of. ‘Not the possession of truth, but the effort in struggling to attain 
it, brings joy to the searcher,’’—G. E. Lessing 
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Conclusion 

The brief outline given above of Gandhi's concept of human 
nature reveals that Giman—man as the subjective entity— was 
the methodological postulate of his social and political philosophy. 
That explains why he, on all occasions, laid emphasis on the 
regeneration of man. The Greek philosophers put the primacy on 
polis and the Roman thinkers stressed the civitas, while the 
Renaissance philosophers upheld the ideal of l'uomo wniversale— 
‘an all-sided man’ or the autonomous man who had no inner 
connection with God. Gandhi, true to the traditions of Indian 
Idealist philosophy, recognized the primacy of spirit over matter. 
The philosophical background being such, it was but natural that 
the subjectivist and moral note would pervade Gandhian writings 
through and through. 

Gandhi adhered to the concept of religious remaking of 
human nature as antecedent to social and political transformation. 
But from this, it would be too much of an over-simplification to 
conclude that he was not interested in institutional changes or 
that his interest in social-political transformation was only 
marginal, His unbroken record of struggle stretching over fifty- 
odd years belies this sort of understanding—rather, perverted 
understanding. His whole life symbolised the spirit of struggle— 
non-violent, undoubtedly—against all sorts of oppression and 
inequality, be it racial, colour, caste or class, He laid down 
concrete programmes as he saw his light. This active compaigning 
testifies that he wanted a structural change in the iniquitous 
social order and political set-up. His approach was indeed 
individual-moral, since he believed that the human heart held 
the key to all social and political dynamics ; but then again, the 
individual—a morally regenerated individual—o! his conception 
was not someone living in isolation from the society nor was it 
-& conceptual category abstracted from the organic whole, i.e., 
the society. What is more important to note is that in a static 
society like India—''a community of obedience" as it was called 
—where life appeared as a fatalistically determined phenomenon, 
he, by his repudiation of the theory of permanent inelasticity of 
human nature, introduced a new element of dynamism in the 
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field of human action. While no credit is due to him for any 
novelty in the concept of dynamic and active human nature (he 
did not, in fact, claim any originality for himself), the 
reaffirmation of this thinking was itself of much significance, 
Criticism may be made of his views about human nature from 
rationalist and materialist points of view and one may hold that 
the concrete man as an ensemble of social relations has received 
inadequate attention in comparison to his stress on ideal man ; 
but that should not blind one’s vision so as not to be able to grasp 
the point of departure for his philosophy—the individual : 
fearless, self-restrained and self-conscious. This insistence on 
the regeneration of the individual may be interpreted to have 
introduced the bourgeois concept of sovereignty of the individual 
(in that case, it is to be understood in a deep sociological sense 
and in no other sense), but it may be presumed that it served 
a necessary function for awakening the slumbering masses of 
India from their semi-comatic condition. Without & band of 
idealistieally-inspired individuals, no movement for political 
emancipation or social reform could take its stride. The 
ascetic rigour and the puritan ethical discipline that a 
satyügrahi was obliged to undergo was necessary for such a 
purpose, It was a psychologically necessary basis for action. 
P. Spratt is right when he observes that “those to whom 
puritanism is entirely hateful and despicable should consider 
it in relation to the sleepy society it was designed to awaken.’ °* 
The spiritual and ethical notes have to be related to 
the concrete social context for a better appreciation of his 
views. 

Another point. Concept of the nature of man stands at the 
root of any and every humanism, Gandhi's humanism was 
essentially a spiritual humanism (of this, more later on) and this 
humanism was rooted in the traditions of this country. As an 
eminent Indian sociologist put it: “The Indian renaissances 
have never turned the mind and achievements of Man away 
from the Absolute, Personal or Impersonal.”** This cultural 
background has to be taken account of in any study of Gandhi's 
concept of human nature. Whether the theo-centric Asiatic 
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type of humanism or the : -centred Marxian socialist 
humanism will prevail is a matter of judgement which involves 
one's understanding of the process of history and of man's role as 
the maker of history as well as of himself, 
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5. Interpretation of History 


EVERY theory of social action is ultimately a philosophy of 
history.'* Gandhi's theory of social and political action was 
rooted in his basic concept of history, for history is the beginning 
and the end of ways of living. Gandhi was not a philosopher of 
history in the sense that Hegel, Michelet, Vico or Marx was. 
But to dismiss his claim to that standing on the ground that he 
did not systematize his views or did not offer any original 
interpretation, or that the concept of history that he had is not 
intelligible in the modern sense of the term, may give us the 
idle pleasure of suspending our judgement—judgement that 
demands a close scrutiny of his views pronounced on different 
occasions—and that would be, to put it mildly, an intellectual 
folly. » 
What was the lesson Gandhi drew from the succession of 
historical events, or, from what appeared to him to be ‘the 
general laws governing the course of events’ ? Gandhi subscribed 
to the view that inspite of temporary setbacks, mankind had 
steadily progressed so far and it would progress still further. 
That was one of his fundamental beliefs, 

In 1926 he wrote: “Human society is a ceaseless growth, an 
unfoldment in terms of spirituality.”* Gandhi's concept of 
spirituality should be understood not in terms of escape 
from life, as it is understood conventionally, We have seen 
earlier in our discussion of his metaphysical outlook that he 


xof, "..any general theory or philosophy of politics supposes a previous 
theory of human progress and that is the same thing as philosophy of history.” 
—John Stuart Mill, Autobiography, Longmans, Green, Reader and Dyer, 
London, Second Edition, MDOCOLXIII, p. 162. 


held that life was an unity. "I do not believe that the spiritual 
law works on a field of its own. On the contrary, it expresses 
itself only through the ordinary activities of life. It thus affects 
the economie, the social and political fields."* Gandhi's concept 
of spirituality may be compared to William James’ definition of 
spiritualism. “Spiritualism’’, said James, “means the affirmation 
of an eternal moral order and letting loose of hope.” * 

An earnest believer in God, Gandhi subscribed to the belief or 
philosophy that "all life in its essence is one, and that the 
humans are working consciously or unconsciously towards the 
realization of that identity." ‘This belief”, Gandhi held, "requires 
a living faith in a living God who is the ultimate arbiter of our 
fate. Without him not a blade of grass moves.” 5 

This statement of Gandhi comes close to that of the Christian 
view of history. Collingwood, in his celebrated book, The Idea 
of History, explaining the ‘revolutionary effect of Christian 
thought’ ‘on the way in which history was conceived’, wrote : 
“A new attitude towards history grew up, according to which 
the historical process is the working-out not of man’s purposes 
but of God's; God's purpose being a purpose for man, à purpose 
to be embodied in human life and through the activity of human 
wills, God's part in this working-out being limited to predeter- 
mining the end and to determining from time to time the object 
which human beings desire. Thus each human agent knows 
what he wants and pursues it, but he does not know why he 
wants if: the reason why he wants it is that God has caused 
him to want it in order to advance the process of realizing His 
purpose,..."° 

Gandhi’s _ Statement may suggest theological determinism 
which, when carried to its extreme limits, can lead to the 
philosophy of Occasionalism." We shall discuss presently how 
far his philosophy of history was determined by his fundamental 
faith in God as being the Supreme determinant of things and 
movements in the world, 

To Gandhi, the significance of history lay in terms of unfolding 
the twin principles of Truth and Non-violence, Whenever man 


acts in answer to the imperatives of these principles there is 
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progress ; decline comes about when there is an interruption of 
these forces. He wrote: “History is really & record of every 
interruption of the even working of the force of love or of 
the soul...History, then, is a record of an interruption of the 
course of nature. Soul-force, being natural, is nob noted in 
history.”® And, “I believe that the sum total of the energy of 
mankind is not to bring us down but to lift us up, and that 
is the result of the definite, if unconscious, working of the law 
of love." 

Gandhi conceived the progress of history to be one-direo- 
tional To quote him : "If we turn our eyes to the time ot 
which history has any record down to our own time, we shall 
find that man has been steadily progressing towards ahimsa. 
Our remote ancestors were cannibals. Then came a time when 
they were fed up with cannibalism and they began to live on 
chase. Next came a stage when man was ashamed of leading 
the life of a wandering hunter. He therefore took to agri- 
culture and depended principally on mother earth for his food. 
Thus from being a nomad he settled down to civilized stable 
life, founded villages and towns, and from member of a family 
he became member of a community and a nation. All these are 
signs of progressive ahimsa and diminishing himsa.”?°* 

He held that "Man as animal is violent, but as Spirit is 
non-violent.” That is why he was enough of an optimist to 
declare: "If we believe that mankind has steadily progressed 
towards ahimsa, it follows that it has to progress towards it 
still further.” For “Nothing in this world is static, everything 
is kinetic, If there is no progression, then there is inevitable 
regression. No one can remain without the eternal cycle, 
unless it be God himself.”** 

As one interpreter of Indian history has correctly pointed 
out : “Gandhi's view of history is essentially ethical and spiritual 
and comes close to the ancient Indian view that human history 


*ef. “The social order has reached its present level not as a result 
of violence, but in spite of it.’’—Leo Tolstoy, The Kingdom of God and 
Peace Essays, Tr : Aylmer Maude, Oxford University Press, London, 
1986, p. 312. 
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is the unfolding of man's waywardness constantly checked by 
divine will and love," *? 

Gandhi subscribed to the teleological belief that "Ultimately 
it is the Unseen Power that governs the course of events—even 
in the minds of men who make.,.those eyents.”2% This shows 
that he accepted the theory of divine determinism in history. 
But this should not lead us to infer that this determinism, as 
he conceived it, degenerated into fatalism. His interpretation 
of the Git@ and Karmayoga introduced an active element of 
human endeavour, and not a fatalistic surrender to the 
unknown forces of nature and lile. He combined a faith in 
the supremacy of God with the insistence on constant actions 
(for his views on karma, seo pp. 99-103. supra). 

We have observed earlier that he conceived progress to be 
one-directional, in the direction of progressive ahimsaá. But 
does this mean that he accepted a unilinear trend of progress ? 
For Gandhi, human history is neither a unilinear trend of 
Progress nor a static picture of eternal recurrence, but rather 
a spiral-like movement that is determined by the power of 
spirit over matter within the limits of the course plotted out 
by karma. 

To quote Gandhi: "Life is no& one straight. road. There 
are sọ many complexities in it, It is not like a train which, 
once started, keeps on running.’’** 

While rejecting the unilinear view of history he did not 
doubt about the fundamental direction of progress—progress in 
terms of non-violence, that ig, in terms of human morality. 
His interpretation of history, briefly outlined above, suggests 
that he had supreme faith in the divine governance of the 
cosmic and the human processes, Because of this spiritual 
interpretation it was but natural and logical on his part to 
reject the Marxian view of history. 


Marxian view of history 


Marxism has traditionally viewed history as essentially a 
one-directional process. Capitalism inevitably generates the forces 
which will in due course produce socialism ; and socialism, once 
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established, equally inevitably evolves towards the full classless 
society of communism. To be sure, this process was never 
thought of as being smooth and continuous, The movement 
is zigzag,  spiral.like. The transition from capitalism to 
socialism would have to be a revolutionary jump, and counter- 
revolutionary setbacks could not be ruled out. But the 
fundamental direction of change is not doubted. 


Belief in Human Progress : Area of agreement 


Belief in human progress is the common point with 
Marxism and Gandhism. But there ends the agreement and 
the agreement also is on surface only, for the basie approach 
rests on different grounds, While we do not proposé to make 
a comparative study of the Marxian and the Gandhian philo- 
sophy of history, we shall have at least to delineate Gandhi's 
reactions to the Marxian philosophy of history. 

"I do not believe", said Gandhi, “that it is prakriti (matter) 
which originates and governs the thought-processes of Purusa 
(spirit).”2° He believed in the power of the spirit of man to 
shape its environment to some extent and thus affect the 
course of history. He explicitly rejected the materialist concep- 
tion of history. 


Gandhi's critique of the materialist conception of history 


Marxism has generally been understood, or rather, misunder- 
stood, to be a form of economic determinism which it is 
definitely not. Lack of systematic treatment of this subject 
by Marx and Engels, deliberate misrepresentation and distortion 
by some of the bourgeois critics and mechanistic understanding 
by a large body of adherents of Marxism have helped to 
spread this wrong impression about materialist view of history. 
Gandhi understood Marxist philosophy in that general and current 
sense. He could not be credited with a thorough acquaintance 
with and comprehensive understanding of Marxism, As is well 
known, it was during his last detention at Poona that he read 
Marxian literature. On the fiy-leaf of A Handbook of 
Marzism he scribbled: "AIL for each and each for all.” 
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"From each according to his ability to each according to his 
needs.” This, to him, was the quintessence of the teaching of 
Marx.'^ As Pyarelal reports, Marxism, to Gandhi however, 
was not the only way or even the best way of achieving this 
goal.?7 

Gandhi, when asked to ‘give his appraisal of some aspects 
of the Marxist philosophy’, said: “I do not agree that our 
ideologies, ethical standards and values are altogether a product 
of our material environment without any absolute basis outside 
it. On the contrary as we are so our environment becomes.” +° 

Gandhi continued: "The Marxist regards thovght, as it 
were, 'a secretion of the brain' and the mind 'a reflex of the 
material environmeat' I cannot accept that. Above and 
beyond both matter and mind is He. If I have an awareness 
of that living principle within me, no one can fetter my mind. 
The body might be destroyed, the spirit will proclaim its 
freedom. This to me is not a theory; it is a fact of 
experience.” +? 

He further added : “What has made the teaching of Marx 
dynamic is that he regarded mankind as a whole and 
transcending class divisions identified himself with the cause 
of the poor oppressed toilers of the world. But in that he is 
not alone. Others besides him have done the same.”2° 

But paying compliment did not mean for bim dittoing what 
he could not accept as true. He rejected the Marxian 
interpretation of the causes of wars. The role of the individual 
was central to Gandhi’s view of history.* 

To quote him: “Supposing Hitler were to die today, it 
would alter the whole course of human history. Similarly, 
Supposing all capitalists were wiped out as a result of an 
earthquake or some other natural cataclysm, the history of 
class-war would then be changed in a way least dreamt of 


the divine purpose of the universe. “Napoleon planned much and found 
himself a prisoner in St. Helena. The mighty Kaiser aimed at the 
crown of Europe and is reduced to the status of a private gentleman...Let 
us contemplate such examples and be humble."—Young India, 9.10. 1924, 
in The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, The Publications Division, 
Govt. of India, Delhi, 1967, Vol. XXV, p. 222. 


*But man, according to Gandhi, is nothing when he sets himself up against 
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by the exponents of economic interpretation of history. Would 
not the history of the present war have been different if 
instead of Chamberlain a more dynamic figure had been the 
Prime Minister of England? Or, if Chamberlain had not 
shown lack of political courage at the last moment ?' “The 
Marxists say”, Pyarelal interjected, “that to abolish war we 
have but to abolish the institution of private property. You 
have also taught that property is incompatible with the non- 
violent way of life.” Gandhi: “This is only partly true. 
Was not Helen of Troy the cause of the Trojan War? 
Were the wars of the Rajputs related to the institution of 
private property ? No. To banish war we have todo more. 
We have to eradicate possessiveness and greed and lust and 
egotism from our own hearts. We have to carry war within 
ourselves to banish it from society." ^* 

This brief survey shows that Gandhi rejected outright 
the Marxian philosophy of history. This rejection stood broadly 
on three grounds: (1) Marxism is a reduetionism, reducing 
everything to the economie factor, (2) Marxism denies or 
underrates the role of individuals, and (3) Marxism is a materialist 
philosophy. 


Marzian position : a brief exposition 

Let us take up the last point first. As a metaphysical 
idealist, Gandhi had every reason to differ from the materia- 
list philosophy as interpreted and given a new shape by Marx 
and Engels. While he could legitimately disagree, from his 
own point of view, with the materialist approach of Marxism, 
it seems that he had not properly grasped the fundamental 
philosophical stand of Marxism. He understood Marxism to be 
a variant of mechanistic materialism, while the founders of this 
doctrine ceaselessly waged attack in their philosophical writings 
—the tradition was carried further by Lenin—against mecha- 
nistic view of life and universe. The basic fact of materialism 
for Marx was not the reduction of mind to matter but the 
priority of matter to mind in the course of evolution and the 
dependence of mind on matter. But when mind appears as the 
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highest function of matter it is immensely potent, since cons- 
ciousness and knowledge make an immense, qualitative difference 
to human behaviour. Indeed they make man free.** The 
relationship between mind and matter is dialectical. Gandhi 
did not or could not perceive this dialectical nature of 
relationship between mind and matter. And hence could 
he comment that according to Marxism, thought is ‘a secretion 
of the brain’ and mind ‘a reflex of the material environment’. 

This is no place for expounding the fundamental philosophical 
postulates of Marxism, and we need not enter into a discussion 
of Marxism as such. But a few passing references are deemed 
necessary for making out that Gandhi's understanding of 
Marxism was not correct in all its aspects. To put it briefly : 
While he was right in estimating the ethical core and 
underlining the humanistic content or, to use an idealist 
phrase, the essence of Marxism, he could not comprehend the 
fundamental dialectial materialist approach which distinguishes 
itself as a science as against all sorts of vulgar, mechanistic 
materialism and utopian ideals of regeneration of mankind 
and reconstruction of society. It is not in a spirit of polemic, 
but as an expression of our understanding of Gandhi's view 
of history vis-à-vis Marxism, that this comment is offered 
here, 


Now to turn to the Marxian interpretatian of history, 
commonly referred to as historical materialism. As for the 
charge that Marxism reduces everything to economic motives, 
or that it is economic determinism, let us see for ourselves 
the position held by the co-founder of scientific socialism, 

Engels in a letter to H. Starkenburg, dated London, 25 
January, 1894, wrote: "Political, juridical, philosophical, reli- 
gious, literary, artistic, etc., development is based on economic 
development. But all these react upon one another and also 
upon the economic base. It is not that the economic posi- 
tion is the cause and alone active, while everything else 
only has a passive effect. There is rather, interaction on the 
basis of the economie necessity, which ultimately always 
asserts itself." ** 
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In another letter to J. Bloch, dated London, 21 September, 
1890, Engels was more elaborate and specific. 


“According to the materialist conception of history the 
determining element* in history is ultimately the pro- 
duction and reproduction in real life. More than this 
neither Marx nor I have ever asserted. If therefore some- 
body twists this into the statement that the economic 
eloment is the only determining one, he transforms it into 
a meaningless, abstract and absurd phrase. The economic 
situation is the basis, but the various elements of the 
superstructure —political forms of the class struggle and its 
consequences, constitutions established by the victorious 
class after a successful battle, forms of law, and then even 
the reflexes of all these in the minds of the combatants : 
political, legal, philosophical theories, religious ideas and 
their further development into systems of dogma—also 
exercise their influence upon the historical struggles and 
in many cases preponderate their form. There is an 
intersection of all these elements in which, amid all the 
endless host of accidents,...the economic movement 
finally asserts itself as necessary...there are innumerable 
intersecting forces, an infinite series of parallelograms 
of forces which give rise to one resultant, the historical 
event...Marx and I are ourselves partly to blame for the 
fact that younger writers sometimes lay more stress 
on the economic side than is due to it, We had to 
emphasize this main principle in opposition to our 
adversaries, who denied it, and we had not always the 
time, the place or the opportunity to allow the 
other elements involyed in the interaction to come into 
their rights.’’** 

It is perhaps a sad commentary on Marx's and Engels’ 
power of communication that even nearly a century later this 
should haye to be dwelt on, Again and again they insisted 
that historical materialism was not a dogma, not a 
formula, but an empirical science and a guide to concrete 
study and historical investigation. And yet, again and again 
widespread opinion, both lay and critical, both within the 
Marxian movement and without, persists in treating it as though 
it were the reverse. “Our conception of history”, Engels wrote 
in a letter to Conrad Schmidt, “is above all a guide to history, 


not a lever for construction. ...All history must be studied 


* Moment—clement in the dialectical process of becoming. (Ed. Eng. ed) 
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afresh, the conditions of existence of the different forms of society 
must be individually examined before the attempt is made to 
deduce from them the political, civil-legal, aesthetic, philosophic, 
religious, etc., notions corresponding to them."*5 ( Emphasis 
added ) 

The excerpts wa have quoted above are quite specific. They 
repudiate all mechanistic or ‘reductive’ views of history's 
determination. 

It has been generally supposed that Marxism denies any 
significant role to the individual. This is a misrepresentation 
of the Marxian philosophy of history, According to the histo- 
rical materialist conception, the activity of men cannot but be 
of enormous significances in history. Plekhanov in his small but 
significant tract The Role of The Individual in History 
demolished the wrong and perverted theses attributed to 
Marxism. 

To quote Plekhanov: “While some subjectivists, striving to 
ascribe the widest possible role to the ‘individual’ in history, 
refused to recognise the historical progress of mankind as a 
process expressing laws, some of their later opponents, striving 
to bring out more sharply the coherent character of this pro- 
gress, were evidently prepared to forget that men make history, 
and therefore, the activities of individuals cannot help being 
important in history. They have declared the individual to be 
a quantité négligeable. In theory, this extreme is as imper- 
missible as the one reached by the more ardent subjectivists. 
It is as unsound to sacrifice the thesis to the antithesis as to 
forget the antithesis for the sake of the thesis. The correct 
point of view will be found when we succeed in uniting the 
points of truth contained in them into a sym/hesis." *? 

He further said: “...by virtue of particular traits of their 
character, individuals can influence the fate of society. Sometimes 
this influence is very considerable ; but the possibility of 
exercising this influence, and its extent, are determined by the 
relation of forces within it. The character of an individual is a 
‘factor’ in social development only where, when, and to the extent 
that social relations permit it to be such,” %7 
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We have discussed in chap. 1 about the role of great men in 
history and about what constitutes *greatness’ in socio-historical 
field according to the Hegelian-Marxian concept, But since the 
question of the powerful impact of great men on history has 
arisen here in connection with Gandhi's critique of the Marxian 
interpretation of history, we would like to let Plekhanov state 
what Marxism stands for. 

“A great man is great not because his personal qualities 

give individual features to great historical events, but 

because he possesses qualities which make him most 
capable of serving the great needs of his time, needs 
which arose as a result of general and particular causes. 

Carlyle, in his well-known book on heroes and hero- 

worship, calls great men beginners. This is a very apt 

description. A great man is precisely a beginner because 

he sees further than others, and desires things more 

strongly than others. ...But he is not a hero in the sense 

that he can stop, or change, the natural course of things, 
but in the sense that his activities are the conscious and 
free expression of this inevitable and unconscious course. 

Herein lies all his significance; herein lies his whole 

power. But this significance is colossal, and the power 

is terrible.”*® 

This sums up the historical materialist attitude, and no 
further discussion is necessary. 


Gandhi s concept of Time : philosophical background 

Gandhi's view of history, we believe, can be better appreciated 
in the context of Indian thought and tradition, This becomes 
apparent if we care to see that history as understood in the 
modern western sense of the term had no appeal for Gandhi. As 
Dr. D. M. Datta observes: "Regarding Gandhi's conception of 
space and time we find that he was influenced by the general 
Indian ideas about them."** A very sympathetic reviewer 
of Hinduism remarks: “One of the characteristics of ancient 
Hindu thought is its indifference to history.”*° 

Prof. D. P. Mukerji in his study on Western Influence on 
Indian Culture observed : "many of those who have made India's 
history had little or no western ‘sense of history’ at all. (Gandhiji 
had none. His conception was essentially Indian, i.e., qualitative, 
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vertical, ‘heroic’ and moral)'*9* According to Indian philosophy, 
Time is without a beginning and without an end, ** History is 
conceived to be a pattern of timeless moments, T, S. Eliot once 
declared that the study of Indian metaphysics left him in a state 
of enlightened mystification. When the vision of the eternal 
dawns, he tells us, effort and exploration are forgotten in the 
discovery of the already known ; beginning and end are one. ‘In 
my beginning is my end,’ 

“Time present and time past 

Are both perhaps present in time future 

And time future contained in time past 

If all time is eternally present 

All time is unredeemable.” 

It has been said that the profundity of Indian philosophy is, 
as it were, only two-dimensional since it ignores systematically 
the metaphysical and spiritual significance of time and 
history.?? “According to this view of Indian philosophy, "Indian 
thought seeking Absolute Truth (whatever its name), is driven to 
sublimate space into infinite (ananta in the Taittiriya Upanigad) 
rather than time into eternity. Its goal is, psychologically, 
the boundless rather than the timeless, since there is no inward 
feeling for the time dimension at all, And the Brhadaranyka 
Upanigad gives us the final picture of this Absolute, as seen 
by the Indian mind, when it claims that it is ‘this imperishable 
Being’ across which ‘is space Woven, warp and woof'."35 

The Reverend Bryan de Krester observes : “Hindu man has 
no sense of a decisive or significant ‘now’ in any historical event. 
When a man belioves that his life reaches back into the infinite 
past and that his- future is equally limitlese, he can have no 
awareness of a need for critical action. Unlimited historical life 


* cf. “The Gandhian attitude towards morality and politics was a reaction 
from the intellectual to the intuitive standpoint congenial to the Hindu 
mind---Mahatma Gandhi brought abo 


ut an approximation and even 
identification of the nationalist aspirations with the intuitive, timeless and 


humble morality of the Indian masses. There was no place in it of so exotic 
a refinement as historical consciousness:-’"_Nirad O, Chaudhuri, The 
Intellectual in India, Vir Publishing House, Now Delhi, 1967,p. 58, 

** “Time is without limit and the world is wide,"—Bhayabhaii 
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must ‘sag’ under the burden of an endless vista of recurrent 
existence, And secondly, a cyclic interpretation of history 
destroys the meaningfulness of life, and because its origins are 
in avidy@ its ‘end’ can have no true value. In the final analysis, 
Hinduism reduces all life to & fatuity. History is mere froth and 
bubble.” 34 

One may object to this interpretation of Indian philosophy as 
being an oversimplification of a complex theory of existence, and 
may also point out that ancient Greees too seems to have suffered 
from such a metaphysical load, if Collingwood is to be taken for 
granted. *^* 

The concept of time or kala is either that of a ‘blind and 
insentient power, much like the western conceptions of fate, 
necessiby and destiny or as the supreme conscious power 
identical with the absolute reality or even as subordinate 
power immediately responsive to the supreme will.’ In fact, there 
was no unanimity about the nature of kála except on a point or 
two. Inthe Santiparva of the Mahābhārata there are three uses 
of the word, one interpreted as avyakta, another as jiwa, and a 
third as maya Sabala brahma. 

The Naiyüyikas, Vaisesikas and Mimamsakas conceived it as a 
static principle, Substantial, eternal and ubiquitous in character 
and held it responsible for our notions of priority and posteriority 
—temporal sequence or succession ; whereas, according to the 
exponents of the Agama, it is the supreme dynamic principle 
lying at the root of the cosmic process, both of creation and of 
destruction. To the yogin of the Patañjali school, however, it is 
only a mental construction based on a sense of suecession and 
has no value in reality.*? 

A discussion about the other schools like the Jaina, the 
Saiva, the Bhagavat and the Sakta may not be necessary. 


* “Ancient Greek thought as a whole has a very definite prevailing 
tendency not only uncongenial to the growth of historical thought but actually 
based, one might say, on a rigorously anti-historical metaphysics. History is 
a science of human action ; what the historian puts before himself is things 
that men have done in the past, and these belong to a world of change, a 
world where things come to be and cease to be. Such things, according 
to the Greek metaphysical view, ought not to be knowable and therefore 
history ought to be impossible,"—R. G, Collingwood, T'he Idea of History, 
Oxford University Press, London, 1946, p. 20, 
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D. P. Mukerji in his study of Philosophy of Indian History 
observed : "Kala's function as the source of nature's dynamism 
is one, while the ascent of the soul through various stages to 
a stage when time is transcended (known as kalatyag) and 
becomes one with the absolute reality, is another. Apparently, 
_ such a transcendental view of kala is most useful for individual 
salvation, evolution and conversion ; it has a philosophy of change, 
but the change is of the individual....Speculative philosophy may 
steer clear of the collective need, but practical philosophy does 
not. People always want a kriya to support the concept of 
kala. This, of course, our philosophies sought to do through 
their concept of bisvakalyana, the external manifestation of 
kriya-shakti keeping its own nature as svatmabisyanta (self- 
contained) by virtue of its capacity to represent svatantra- 
shakti (supreme freedom) of the Absolute,” $7 
It is in terms of these basic Indian notions that Gandhi's 
concept of time, tbat is, of history, is to be understood. 
Gandhi's conception of human nature is dependent on his 
interpretation of history as well as his view of cosmic evolution, 
We have discussed in a previous chapter his views on human 
perfectibility. To believe in human perfectibility in the context 
of politics and society is ‘to invert Hobbes’,®® as one commen- 
tator has aptly put it, and therein lies the true significance of 
his views. One may or may not agree with his subjective 
approach towards history—that is a matter of one’s understan- 
ding and commitment. But the key element of his views is to 
be found in his hope that the ideals of truth and non-violence 
would ultimately triumph. “A few thousand years", Gandhi 
said, "are but a speck in the vast time circle.”*° Faith in this 
eternal, vast time circle explains his great patience and incorrigible 
optimism about redemption of mankind, 
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6. Ethical Basis 


TOYNBEE in the last volume of his monumental study writes : 
"The power of creative suffering must be evident to anyone of 
my age; for the generation into which I happen to have been 
born has not only been Hitler's generation in the West and 
Stalins in Russia: it also has been Gandhi's in India ; and it 
can already be forecast with some confidence that Gandhi's 
effect on human history is going to be greater and more lasting 
than either Stalin's or Hitler's."** One may or may not share 
the great historian's confidence ; or one may not, while accepting 
the spirit of the statement, like the manner in which it has 
been posed. But that is of secondary importance. The contra- 
position of two types of political leaders—one who believed in 
moral nihilism in polities and another who introduced and 
stressed upon morality as the motive and determinant of politics 
—is interesting and deserves close attention, 

Gandhi has generally been acknowledged fo be a great moral 
teacher. There had been a host of predecessors who preached 
ethical norms to be followed in personal life as also in inter- 
personal relations. But it was Gandhi who for the first time 


asserted that morality should be the ultimate authority in the 


* Summing up Stalin’s rule in 1948, Isaac Deutscher said that “Stalin 
cannot be classed with Hitler, among the tyrants whose record is one of 
absolute worthlessness and futility. Hitler was the leader of a sterile 
counter-revolution, while Stalin has been both the leader and the exploiter 
of a tragic, self-contradictory but creative revolution. The better part of 
Stalin’s work is as certain to outlast Stalin himself as the better parts of the 
work of Cromwell and Napoleon have outlasted them-:---in order to save 
the better part of Stalin’s work for the future and to give to it its full 
value, history may yet have to cleanse and reshape Stalin’s work as 
sternly as it once cleansed and reshaped the work of the English 
Revolution after Cromwell and of the French after Napoleon.”—Stalin 
Pelican Books, 1966, p. 612. 3 


conduct of human affairs, in the spheres of economies, politics, 
society ete. Moralization of polities had been the dream of 
many political thinkers, to make it a reality had been the 
endeavour of Gandhi. The introduction of and emphasis upon 
morality in corporate life compels one’s admiration for Gandhi, 

It may be argued that politics itself is morally neutral or 
is amoral in its nature and as such ethieal theory has no 
relevance to political philosophy. This is a problem into which 
we cannot go here, for it would take us far too afield with 
very little prospect of solving it. Politics, in theory, we agree 
.with R. Osborn,® should serve the end of freeing men from 
the economic and social limitations on their freedom. Unfortu- 
nately, politics tends to become an end in itself, an exercise of 
power for the sake of power by men who have lost sight of, 
or never had, any moral objectives. It is against this approach 
towards politics that the relevance of ethics to political 
theory is most sharply felt." The Greek notion of their inter- 
dependence may be recalled. Bat in modern age, one must 
look to Gandhi to rediscover the moral basis of politics, not 
in theory alone but in practice as well, 

Reinhold Neibuhr finds "a constant and seemingly irrecon- 
cilable conflict between the needs of society and the imperatives 
of a sensitive conscience,” This conflict— briefly defined as the 
conflict between ethics and politics—"is made inevitable", he 
argues, “by the double focus of the moral life. One focus is 
in the inner life of the individual, and the other in the 
necessities of man’s social life. From the perspective of society 
the highest moral ideal is justice. From the perspective of 
the individual the highest ideal is unselfishness....These two 
moral perspectives are not mutually exclusive and the contra- 
diction between them is not absolute. But neither are they 
easily harmonised.” It is here that one may turn to Gandhi's 
philosophy, for it claims harmonization of this seeming 
contradiction. 
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Dr. R. C. Majumdar while paying his "profound respeot for 
Gandhi, the saint and the humanitarian" arrives at the 
conclusion that "Gandhi was lacking in both political wisdom 
and political strategy—as we commonly understand the terms.'"'* 
How far this evaluation stands the test of objectivity is a 
matter to be studied in detail. We can just point out in passing 
that Gandhi combined in himself moral nobility with astute 
political realism. But to take up the thread where we had 
left it—Gandhi did not share the conventional notion of 
the dichotomy between individual and group morality. He had 
no faith in the dictum that political morality is at the most 
uncompromising antithesis to religious morality, For Gandhi, 
human society “is not divided into watertight compartments, 
called social, political and religious.” Human life being an 
undivided whole the relation between ethics and politics is that 
of action and reaction upon one another." Moral virtues like 
truth, non-violence, etc., held no appeal for him if they could 
not be practised in practical and group life. To quote him : 
"Truth and non-violence are no cloistered virtues but applicable 
as much in the forum and the legislatures as in the market 
place.””” 

And, “Some friends have told me that truth and non- 
violence have no place in politics and worldly affairs. I do not 
agree. I have no use for them as a means of individual salva- 
tion. Their introduction and application in everyday life has 
been my experiment all along," 

Further, "We have to make truth and non-violence, not 
matters for mere individual practice but for practice by groups 
and communities and nations. That at any rate is my dream, 
I shall live and die in trying to realize it. My faith helps 
me to discover new truths everyday. Ahimsa is the attribute 
of the soul, and therefore, to be practised by everybody in all 
the affairs of life. If i& cannot be practised in all departments, 
it has no practical value,"? 

The excerpts given above are self-explanatory, and need no 
further elaboration. Now to pass on to consider, in brief 
outline, Gandhi's concept of morality. 
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Concept of morality 


A few points need to be clarified before we start our 
discussion. Gandhi's frequent reference to spiritualization of 
political life and his statements like ‘I am at heart a religious 
man’ have lent the impression in certain quarters that his 
concept of polities was essentially religious which had very 
little in common with the secular notion of public affairs. 
Gandhi's use of religion so much disturbs Neibuhr that he has 
been led to say that it may have been plausible in India but 
it is ultimately unsound anywhere.'?^ It is after all a matter 
of opinion whether Gandhi would get the ears of the people 
elsewhere. But there should be no misunderstanding that 
Gandhi's spirituality was nothing else than what he considered 
fo be universal morality. True, Gandhi retained individual 
salvation—'seeing God face to face'—as the ultimate aim. But 
it remains, one feels, a matter of theory, As Spratt observes, 
“It appears to have little relation to the rest of his system : 
duties, service, must be performed for love of mankind in the 
ordinary, sensible way, while salvation is attached to them 
only by the thread of a dogma,” ** 

Gandhi himself admitted that the desire for moksa was 
indeed there, but it was not meant for anyone than the 
individual himself. 

Religion, for Gandhi, was identifiable with ethics rather 
than with theology or metaphysics ; "except as ethical teaching”, 
observes Prof. W. H. Morris-Jones, “it occupies in his thought 
the place of a preface to be hurriedly passed over.” 13 

What did Gandhi mean by religion ? Let Gandhi himself 
explain: “It is not the Hindu religion which I certainly 
prize aboye all other religions, but the religion which transcends 
Hinduism, which changes one’s very nature, which binds one 
indissolubly to the truth within and which ever purifies, It 
is the permanent element in human nature which counts no 
cost too great in order to find full expression and which leaves 
the soul utterly restless until it has found itself, known its 


Maker and appreciated its true correspondence between the 
Maker and itself.” 14 
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His religion, he claimed, was not bound by 'geographical 
limits',** 

In Ethical Religion the relationship between religion and 
morality is more precisely spelt out: "There is no religion 
higher than Trath and Righteousness."'* This emphasis on 
Truth and Righteousness as the supreme religion led him 
to affirm that there is no divorce between religion and 
morality. According to Gandhi, morality is the ‘essence of 
religion’. “Religion is to morality what water is to the 
seed that is sown in the soil. True religion and true morality 
are inseparably bound up with each other." Or, “Religion 
is synonymous with allegiance to the moral law. '* He was 
categorical in his pronouncement that “As soon as we lose the 
moral basis, we cease to be religious. There is no such thing 
as religion overriding morality, Man for instance cannot be 
untruthful, cruel and incontinent and claim to have God on 
his side.”*® He would reject any religious doctrine “that does 
not appeal to reason and is in conflict with morality." *? 

Religion and morality, according to Gandhi, are identical.** 
Gandhi saw that while religions might differ widely in their 
theologies, they were strikingly alike in their moral teachings. 
This ethical unity, however, is unfortunately overshadowed by 
their theological disunity, ‘a disunity that does much to render 
ineffective their moral teachings’. Osborn notes : “And yet 
it is the humanist aspect of the great religions that haye 
secured their survival and growth." ** Gandhi stressed on this 
essentially moral ‘humanist aspect’ of the great religions. He 
believed that beneath all faiths there is a common ethical 
basis—a universal religion." “It means", as he said, "a belief 


* S8, K. George called Gandhi's religion ‘basic’, ''Gandhi's religion is 
basic in three aspects. First, in the breadth and depth of its definition 
of ultimate Reality as Truth. Second, in its insistence that religion is 
all-pervasive and not a compartmental concern. And third, in its unreserved 
acceptance of the validity of all religions,"—'Basic Religion: A Study in 
Gandhi's Religion’ in Gandhi Memorial Peace Number, Ed., Kshitis Roy, 
The Visva-Bharati Quarterly, Santiniketan, 1949, p. 96. 

Vincent Sheean defines Gandhi's religion as ‘essential religion’, “ea 
powerful impetus toward essential religion, as distinct from ecclesiastical 
orthodoxies, is one clear result of the Mahatma’s life straggle.:--By this I 
hope not to be understood as suggesting any Gandhian cult, creed or 
synthesis."—Lead, Kindly Light, Random House, New York, 1949, p, 258. 
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in the ordered moral government of the universe...This religion 
transcends Hinduism, Islam, Christianity, etc. It does not 
supersede them. It harmonizes them and gives them 
reality.'?? The "study of other religions besides ones own 
will give one a grasp of the rock-bottom unity of all religions 
and afford a glimpse also of the universal and absolute truth 
which lies beyond the ‘dust of creeds and faiths'."** 

Religion viewed as a moral influence leans heavily on & 
humanistic interpretation of ethics, observes Osborn.** If 
love of God is expressed as love of humanity, or if 'God is 
the helping of man by man', religion shares with humanism 
a common background in men's need for one another. 

But religion usually makes exhortations to people to love 
one another, to refrain from acts which harm one another, 
without recognizing the compulsions of social conditions 
which frustrate men’s natural tendencies to co-operation, 
which lead to what Niebuhr calls ‘sentimental moralism’. 
(His strictures were aimed at liberal Christian thought during 
the world economie crisis of the 'thirties. Gandhi's achieve- 
ment was that his ethics recognized the social-institutional 
aspect and kept itself free irom ‘sentimental moralism’. 

In Ethical Religion, Gandhi introduced the subject by & 
reference to the antagonism between riches and righteousness : 
the contemporary indifference to religion is due to the accu- 
mulation of wealth. The doctrines propounded in this 
book are the ‘eternal’ laws of morality which are found to 
be alike in all religions and are, therefore, binding on all. 
Morality, Gandhi held, is binding upon us, because it is the 
eternal and immutable law of nature. It is its own reward. 
The moral law is independent of our feelings and opinions, 
but it "has its seat in the soul of every man. Truth is 
within ourselves." 2° 

The sense of shared humanity lies at the base of mora- 
lity. Gandhi's emphasis on self-transcending service as the 
criterion and hall-mark of morality is free from any sectarian 
theological sentiment and contains a universal appeal He 
wrote: “Our desires and motives may be divided into two 
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elasse&—selfish and unselfish. All selfish desires are immoral, 
while the desire to improve ourselves for the sake of doing 
good to others is truly moral...The highest moral law is that 
we should unremittingly work for the good of mankind." ** 

Gandhi's concept of morality breaks with conservatism : 
"True morality consists not in following the beaten track, 
but in finding out the true path for ourselves and in fearlessly 
following it.*9 This note seems to be a re-echo of the sant 
tradition which was deeply rooted among the vast number of 
masses in India and ran parallel to the iron-framed ortho- 
dox tradition. Gandhi felt himself closer to the popular 
tradition. 

Action to be moral, in Gandhi's opinion, must be volun- 
tary. "No action which is not yoluntary can be called moral. 
So long as we act like machines, there can be no 
question of morality. If we want to call an action moral, 
it should have been done consciously and as a matter of 
duty. ...Any action that is dictated by fear or by coercion 
of any kind ceases to be moral. It also follows that all 
good deeds that are prompted by hope of happiness in the next 
world cease to be moral"*? This contains two essential 
principles that underlie Gandhi's concept of morality. 

First, anything that denies the growth of human personality 
violates truth, and engenders violence and hence is immoral. 

Secondly, service without any self-regarding motive is the 
essence of moral behaviour. 

The effect of this emphasis on the ethical core of religion 
is very significant. As a logical step, religion becomes a personal 
quest and a way of life. Everyone should be free to choose 
his own religion. Gandhi wrote : “Religion is a very personal 
matter.’°° This is almost secularising religion—it becomes 
merely ethios— whieh even an atheist can find to be useful 
in the conduct of his life. 


Truth 
Ethical Religion incidentally affords an indication of the 
meaning of Truth. When not used in a metaphysical sense 
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it seems to mean the moral law, or seb of laws. Truth as 
a duty will mean the duty to obey the moral law, the duty 
to do one’s duty—‘a tautology’, Spratt calls it. The deduction 
is confirmed by his writings, in which Truth is made to cover 
yery many principles. 

When Spratt put this difficulty to Gandhi, he replied that 
it meant more than merely do what you believe to be right. 
It meant do what you believe, not what others believe, to be 
right. You must depend on your own judgement and conscience, 
and must develop them ; and you must be prepared to abide by 
the consequences of your own judgement, and if necessary 
suffer accordingly. "If this is a principal meaning of Troth”, 
Spratt remarks, "the value which he attaches to tbat doctrine 
is easily understood.” We agree with the learned reviewer that 
“It expresses his ( Gandbi's) life's work of urging people to 
transform themselves, and more particularly his work of train- 
ing himself to be fit for the task." ** 

We may recall here an interesting conversation that took 
place between Gandhi and Prof. Nirmal Kumar Bose. Gandhi 
asked Prof. Bose if the scientist-professor did not at all 
believe in God. Prof. Bose confessed that the problem as to 
whether God existed or not, or as to what was the primal 
cause of the Universe, had never seriously come into his 
life. He did not concern himself with the question of such 
ultimates, 

“Don’t you believe in anything ?” he asked. 

Prof. Bose said, “Yes, as a scientist, I do believe in 
truth. For, in the laboratory or in our scientific investigation, 
we undoubtedly try to discover the truth by observation and 
experiment. Unless we believe that there is something worth 
striving for, why should we engage in the chase at all. Truth 


may be like a carrot dangling before a donkey’s nose, but it is 
there all the same." 


Gandhi said: “That will do."*? 

The question of theological belief was not important. What 
was important for Gandhi was that one must be prepared to 
suffer for realizing the truth as one conceived it to be. 
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Ahimsa 

Closely intertwined with the concept of Truth is ahimsa. 
According to Gandhi, “without ahimsa it is nob possible to 
seek and find truth. Ahimsa and truth are Bo intertwined that 
it is practically impossible to disentangle and separate them. 
They are like the two sides of a coin, or rather of a smooth 
unstamped metallic disc. Who can say, which is the obverse, 
and which is the reverse ? Nevertheless, ahimsa is the means, 
Truth is the end. Means to be means must always be within 
our reach, and so ahimsa is our supreme duty. If we take care 
of the means, we are bound to reach the end sooner or later. 
When once we have grasped this point, final victory is beyond 


question, ** 


Ends and means 


The relationship between the end and the means is of cru- 
cial significance in Gandhian thought, “Means and ends are 
convertible terms in my philosophy of life", wrote Gandhi.** 
And, "They say 'Means are after al means, I would say, 
‘means are after all everything’. As the means 80 the end. 
There is no wall of separation between means and end.”** 

His belief in metaphysical idealism led him to pin his faith on 
idealism. "Indeed the Creator has given us control (and that too 
very limited) over means, none over the end. Realization of the 
goal is in exact proportion to that of the means, This is a 
proposition tha& admits of no exception.”** Besides, the end 
grows out of the means. “The means may be likened to a seed, 
the end to a tree ; and there is just the same inviolable connection 
between the means and the end as there is between the seed and 
the tree.” *7 

Gandhi extended this concept of the convertibility of ends 
and means to the sphere of socio-political matters, He wrote : 
“if one takes care of the means, the end will take care of 
itselt.39 To him, “the attempt made to win Swaraj is Swaraj 
itself.’®° All his efforts were concentrated on perfecting the 
means to attain the goal. Having once determined the goal, he 
never attached importance to its repetition. “The clearest possible 
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definition of the goal and its appreciation would fail to take us 
there, if we do not know and utilize the means of achieving it. 
I have, therefore, concerned myself principally with the 
conservation of the means and their progressive use. *?^ His 
insistence on non-violent means to achieve freedom for the country 
should have to be understood in the background of his fundamental 
ethical belief, Gandhi’s philosophy of action as expressed 
in satyagraha can only be understood and appreciated in terms of 
ends-means relationship.** 

Jawaharlal Nehru wrote: “Gandhi was never tired of talking 
about means and ends and of laying stress on the importance of 
the means. That is the essential difference, I think, between his 
approach and the normal approach which thinks in terms of ends 
only and because means are forgotten, the ends aimed at escape 
one.’ ** This insistence on the supreme importance of the means 
distinguished Gandhian ethics, and logically his other theories 
about man, society etc., from what Nehru called ‘the normal 
approach’, The Gandhian concept of the ends-means relationship 
distinguishes itself from the Marxian concept of the dialectical 
inseparability of means and ends. It may be pointed out here 
that Gandhi understood Marxism—he merely shared the perverted 
understanding—as advocating the dictum ‘the end justifies the 
means. He had on different occasions told that while he had 
a great regard for the Marxian ideal ‘From each according 
to his ability, to each according to his needs'—he called it the 
ethical ideal of non-possession—he differed from the Marxists 
on the question of the employment of means. We shall examine 
the implication of the respective points of view in our evaluation 
of the Gandhian ideal of the State where a contrast will be 
attempted in brief ( see ch. 10 below ). 


"One step enough for me’ 

Gandhi's concentration on means followed logically from his 
fundamental faith. He wrote in 1920: “For me I say with 
Cardinal Newman: ‘I do not ask to see the distant scene ; one 
step enough for me’. The business is essentially religious. The 
business of every God-fearing man is to dissociate himself from 
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evil in total disregard of consequences. He must have faith in a 
good deed producing only a good result ; that in my opinion is the 
Gita doctrine of work without a&tachment. God does not permit 
him to foresee the future." ** 

Philosophically viewed, this concern for ‘taking care of the 
present’ leads to the pragmatic world-view. And pragmatism is 
not that far removed from philosophic idealism as is commonly 
supposed. Gandhi combined practical realism with philosophic 
idealism. He was fond of saying: ‘I am a practical idealist.’ 


Gandhian ethics and Benthamite utilitarianism 


Man's ultimate aim, according to Ganchi, is the realization of 
God. But he did not prefer the seclusion of solitude for individual 
salvation. It is through service to humanity that one should try 
to attain self-realization. Here the ethical note is pronounced. 
Self-realization to Gandhi means realization of ‘the greatest good 
of all’. "The greatest good of all’ or sarvodaya includes social 
and political emancipation the absence of which impedes moral 
and spiritual regeneration. 

Gandhi regarded himself as an ethical absolutist and quite 
logically, from his own point of view, rejected the Benthamite 
formula of the greatest good of the greatest number as imperfect 
and inadequate. In 1926 he wrote : “A votary of ahimsa cannot 
subscribe to the utilitarian formula (of the greatest good of the 
greatest number). He will strive for the greatest good of all and 
die in the attempt to realize the ideal. He will therefore 
be willing to die, so that the others may live. He will 
serve himself with the rest, by himself dying. The greatest 
good of all inevitably includes the good of the greatest number, 
and therefore, he and the utilitarian will converge in many points 
in their career but there does come a time when they must part 
company, and even work in opposite directions. The utilitarian 
to be logical will never sacrifice himself. The absolutist will even 
sacrifice himself.’ ** 

In Mahadev Desai's Diary (entry dated June 4, 1932) we find 
Gandhi's opinion about the said doctrine : “I do not believe in the 
doctrine of the greatest good of the greatest number. It means 
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in its nakedness that in order to achieve the supposed good of 51 
per cent the interest of 49 per cent may be, or rather, should be 
sacrificed. It is a heartless doctrine and has done harm to humanity. 
The only real, dignified, human doctrine is the greatest good of 
all, and this can only be achieved by uttermost self-sacrifice.” *5 

The utilitarian doctrine carried, in theory, to its extreme limit 
stands for ‘democratic’ tyranny—suppression of the minority by 
the majority—the professed aim being the good of ‘the greatest 
number’. 

Spratt observes in this connection : "the difference between 
‘the greatest number’ and ‘all’ seems merely verbal; and the 
principle (of non-violence) is not strictly absolutist, since it admits 
exceptions. It is in principle quite opposed to utilitarianism. 
But its practical outcome differs from utilitarianism only in the 
same sort of way as do the feelings of nearly all people. Few, I 
imagine, would be strictly utilitarian about deliberate torture, at 
least when inflicted upon humans. Mr. Gandhi feels in the same 
way about animals." ** 

It is common knowledge that popular usage has degraded 
the meaning of the term ‘utilitarianism’. Utilitarianism has 
become identified with materialism in a hedonistic sense. A close 
student of utilitarianism comments: "One wonders how far 
Thomas Carlyle, with his vehement rhetoric, is responsible for 
this !"*7 It may be just a guess—for we are not sure—that 
Gandhi who read Carlyle might have formed his opinion form 
that source, Whatever be the case, in theory Gandhian sarvodaya 
and utilitarianism are opposed to each other though in pratical 
matters the distinction is too thin to be recognized. 


The true source of rights is duty 

Gandhi differed from the Benthamite concept of rights aud 
held that the true source of rights is duty. It was not only 
a question of personal moral norm with him, he held this doctrine 
to be applicable to the realm of public life also. We shall 
see subsequently how this moral maxim is embodied within 


the general framework of his political theory (see ch. 10, 
sec, on ‘Rights’ below ). 
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Self-purification 


As Gandhi did not believe in double standard between 
private and public life,“ he always insisted that a satyagrahi 
could not really reform others unless he reformed himself. Self- 
purification is the watchword for Gandhian morality. As he 
wrote in his Autobiography: “Identification with everything 
that lives is impossible without  self-purification.” For 
him, “the movement of Swaraj is a movement of self- 
purification.”*® Self-purification, in his opinion, enables one to 
attain Svar@j—the inner freedom. He conceived the relationship 
between inward freedom and Svaraj in political-economic sphere 
as integral. We shall attempt subsequently fo see how he 
synthesized between the Svarāj of the individual and the Svaraj 
of a people (see ch. 10 below). 


Cardinal virtues 


Self-purification, according to Gandhi, involves the constant 
cultivation of cardinal ethical virtues like Truth, Ahimsa or Love, 
Brahmacaryya or Chastity, Control of the Palate, Non-Stealing, 
Non-possession or Poverty, Fearlessness, Removal of Untouch- 
ability, Bread Labour, Tolerance i.e., Equality of Religions, and 
Svadesi. Gandhi while accepting the traditional virtues, as we 
have observed earlier (see p. 34 supra), refashioned them in 
keeping with the temper of the age and the demand of the 
situation. One may refer to From Yeravda Mandir for an 
elaboration of these virtues. The sociological significance of these 
virtues shall be dealt with at appropriate places. The twin 
concepts of satya and ahimsa shall be discussed in the chapter on 
Satyagraha (ch. 9 below). 


Nature of Gandhi s ethics : Spratt's view considered 


A study of Gandhi's ethics leads us to consider certain 
questions. What is the nature of Gandhi's ethics ? To what 


* “T think the political life must be an echo of our private life, There 
cannot be any divorce between the two,’’—Speeches and Writings of Mahatma 
Gandhi, G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras, Third Edition, 1922, p, 248.: Speech 
delivered by Gandhi at Bangalore, on unveiling a portrait of Gokhale in May 
1915. 
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extent does it derive its origin from traditional Hindu ethics ? 
How much has Christianity influenced Gandhi’s formulation of 
ethical norms and discipline ? Does it correspond to modern, 
bourgeois values ? Or, is it an expression of the values of society 
encumbered by medieval orthodoxy ? We hold these to be the 
moot questions that one must tackle for proper understanding and 
evaluation of Gandhi's ethics. 

Gandhi held moral laws as ‘immutable’. According to him, 
certain moral values are not conditioned by time and space. It 
was logical from his own standpoint of ethical idealism to view 
the moral problems thus. Besides his own fundamental faith in 
the immutability of moral laws, which was decisively of prime 
importance to him, another factor might have played its part in 
his insistence on observance of cardinal moral virtues. Such was 
his place that he had to make exhortations for cultivation of these 
virtues—and a past master in mass psychology, he might have 
felt that exhortations could only render themselves effective if 
made in absolute terms. 

From the standpoint of social science, moral values cannot be 
said to be unrelated to the process of social evolution. Moral 
ideas are not something fixed ; they evolve in course of evolution 
of the society. They arise out of the human situation and in 
relation to the historical conditions of society. Moral ideas 
correspond to the given stage of social development. The 
material basis of the society conditions development of ethical 
concepts. General moral concepts like truth, honesty, good, right, 
justice and a host of others derive their concrete meaning from 
the actual material process of life. But moral ideas do not 
merely reflect conditions. They are also social forces which 
influence and affect the human situation, Secondly, there 
are permanent and durable elements of morality that belong to 
all forms of social organization—primitive, feudal, capitalist and 
socialist. Engels pointed out that feudal morality, bourgeois 
morality and proletarian morality have much in common because 
they represent three different stages of the same historical 
development.*? Keeping this background in view, let us try to 
approach Gandhian ethics. 
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P. Spratt in his analytical study of Gandhism offers certain 
suggestions which merit close attention. His analysis, because of 
its off-the-track approach, may not commend itself for unanimous 
agreement, But that does not render his observations any the 
less significant. On the contrary, they provoke. Hence an attempt 
to follow his argument. 

A brief note is to be added before we attempt an examination 
of Spratt’s view. When Spratt, or any serious analyst for that 
matter, qualifies certain moral virtues as ‘bourgeois’ or ‘medieval’ 
its meaning should be understood in its sociological context, and 
not in any vulgar hedonistic sense as of representing the actual, 
sordid interests of any particular class. This note, one may 
rightly hold, is superfluous, if not definitely unwarranted. But 
this seems to be necessary in view of the confusion that exists 
in certain quarters.5? 

Spratt’s views on the subject may be pieced together as 
follows : 

j. Ethics is a ‘product of independent and individualistic 
thought. (p. 30) 

9. 'India has not experienced on any great scale a change 
corresponding to the "bourgeois-democratie revolution" of Europe. 
Perhaps the greatest part of Mr. Gandhi's work has been 
promotion of this kind of change. His ethics can best be regarded 
as that of the insurgent bourgeois, striving to free himself from 
medieval encumbrances.’ (pp. X-XI) ‘His desire is to lift the 
people out of their medieval degradation’, (p. 32) 

8. Gandhi's experience as a student in England and tben in 
South Africa developed his admiration for the bourgeois ideal of 
character and conduct. (pp. 19-20) 

4. ‘His life has become a symbol of Truth, as he might 
himself express it. He is striving to make himself a perfect 
example of the individuality maintaining its own integrity against 
all temptations—the Will willing itself, as Hegel might have 
said...it is also the grafting of the self-assertion of bourgeois 
Europe upon the renunciation of medieval India.’ (p. 127) 

5. ‘Hindu religious and ethical thought is pronouncedly 
subjectivist and introverted.’ (p. 114) In spite of the teachings 
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of reformers from Buddha's time Hinduism is relatively lacking 
in ethical element. (p. 147) The virtue of active benevolence that 
Gandhi accepted wholeheartedly 'has always been characteristic 
of Christianity’. (p. 147) ‘According to the theory of the most of 
the Hindu schools, morality is of only relative importance : it 
concerns existence in time, not eternity. It is commonly said 
that Christianity is a primarily ethical religion, as opposed to 
Hinduism, the chief interest of which is metaphysical. As on 
the similar question of knowledge and works, Mr. Gandhi's 
position is clearly nearer to the Christian.’ (p. 151) ‘Indian 
morality is formal and prescriptive.’ (p. 149) In Gandhi's ethical 
ideas the modern, European element seems to be more pronounced. 
(pp. 140, 143, 147.) ‘even in the matter of non-violence his 
attitude is one of freedom and protest against tradition and 
prescriptive morality.’ (p. 149) In Gandhi’s interpretation of the 
Già the inner aspect is not omitted, but ‘he twists the whole 
teaching into a support of his own doctrine of practical service." 
(p. 115) Gandhi follows the modern commentators influenced 
by European thought in making the central doctrine of the Guia 
‘ethical, not spiritual.’ (p. 143) ‘No less clearly modern or 
Christian is the prominence which he gives to individual 
judgment of ethical truth, the conscience.’ (p. 148) “Deussen 
says that while Christianity sees the essence of man in will, 
Brahmanism sees it in knowledge. It is quite obvious with which 
view Mr. Gandhi would feel more sympathy. The whole of his 
teaching and example of initiative and energy in worldly business 
is an attempt to modernise India. His attitude to knowledge 
is equally ooposed to tradition.’ (pp. 149-50) 

‘His insistence on useful labour, in the Ashram and 
generally, is a clear case. It comes directly from Tolstoy. 
His social teaching, with its democratic and  equalitarian 
character, must’ be considered foreign to the practice, and to 
most of the theory, of Hinduism, though most reformers 
have preached similar doctrines. His humility may probably 
be regarded as owing something to Christianity. This feature 
is one of those which suggests that the influence has 
been specifically Christian rather than generally European: 
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in no other way could anybody learn humility from Europe’. 
(p. 150) 

'His teaching may be regarded as inclining towards that 
type of ethical theory which makes the conception of duty 
predominant, as opposed to the type which lays stress upon 
virtue. Whatever may be said of practice, philosophical 
Hinduism generally has given more attention to the develop- 
ment of virtue than to the performance of duty.’ (p. 151) 

‘His ethical system, with its consistent emphasis upon 
the development of individual character, is far better calcu- 
lated to achieve its objects than Vivekananda's mere exhortation 
to an imitation of western energy.  Vivekananda is out of 
sympathy with European thought, and he sees only its 
superficial success. Mr. Gandhi has in the nature of the 
case been able to understand its spirit far more thoroughly. 
Mr, Gandhi's way may after all prove to be the true way 
to the modernisation of India,’ (p. 186) 

Lest it be misunderstood we repeat that Spratt, while 
calling Gandhi ‘a bourgeois thinker’ (p. 186), makes very clear 
as to in what sense he uses the term. He makes it explicit 
when he says: “it is unsound to regard him as the agent 
of the wealthy classes...” (p. 244) 

Spratt’s analysis stresses two things: first, the virtues 
that Gandhi emphasized upon are individual, modern virtues, 
and secondly, his concept of morality is more Ohristian than 
Hindu in its inspiration. Spratt calls Gandhi ‘a Christianised 
Hindu’. (p. 127 and pp. 166-7) 

We have traced in Chapter 2 the impact of western 
influence on the origin and development of Gandhi's ideas. 
We have also seen there that Gandhi's passion for service 
owed much to the Christian influence. One may recall here that 
Gandhi called Gokhale "my Raja Guru".5* Gokhale’s motto 
was to ‘spiritualise public life’ and impart character to his 
countrymen. The liberal politician wanted to impregnate Indian 
publie life with modern values which incidentally had their 
origin in the West. Gandhi, as has been observed earlier, 
promoted the process of modernization and helped in the 
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growth of modern values in a society that lingered in the 
twilight of medievalism. To quote Sri K. M. Munshi: “He 
(Gandhi) broke the iron grooves in which our society was 
cast, 5? This is true, notwithstanding his apparent conserva- 
tism. The moral values that he emphasized upon corresponded 
to the impulse of the given period of Indian history and his 
unerring insight enabled him to realize that a transformation 
of individual lives was necessary for doing anything mean- 
ingful and positive in social life. We shall see subsequently 
(ch. 10 below) the significance of Gandhi's emphasis upon 
individual regeneration as being the key to national emancipa- 
tion. 

Qonsidered from the sociological point of view, the ethical 
norms that he wanted to introduce in publie life were in 
essence modern and bourgeois virbues as distinct from the 
age-old medieval values prevalent in his days. Spratt’s analysis 
on this score seems to be based on a correct appraisal of 
the problem. 

As to the points that the Christian element was more 
pronounced in Gandhian ethies and that Hindu thought lacks in 
ethical content, these are matters of sharp controversy. How 
far Gandhi's concept of ahimsa was influenced by Christianity 
bas been discussed in a previous chapter and no further 
discussion seems to be called for. 

Albert Schweitzer remarks : “Tt is one of the most impor- 
tant of Gandhi's acts that he compels Indian ethics openly 
to come to grips with reality....So in one corner his world 
and life-affirmation is marked ‘Made in England’.”** Schweitzer’s 
thesis that Indian thought characterized itself by its stress 
on world and life-negation has been subject to criticism from 
many quarters. Bub that is not important here. Only one 
point needs to be recorded for it seems to be relevant. We 
do not share Schweitzer’s opinion in toto, for instances can be 
cited and authoritative texts quoted to disprove his thesis ; but 
on the whole, the main strand in Indian thought, we agree with 
him, has been centred round what he calls ‘life-negation’. 
Gandhi, while remaining wedded to Indian metaphysical idea- 
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lism in theory, broke new ground by giving priority to ethical 
virtues, This speaks for his non-conformist attitude towards 
Hinduism, 

Farquhar complained that “There is practically no ethical 
philosophy within the frontiers of Hindu thinking.”** 

Radhakrishnan contends this construction of Hindu ethics. 
Refuting the charge of indifference to ethics in Hindu thought, 
he says: "The charge, however, cannot be sustained. Attempts 
to fill the whole of life with the power of spiri& are common, 
Next to the category of reality, that of dharma is the most 
important concept in Indian thought. So far as the actual 
ethical content is concerned, Buddhism, Jainism and Hinduism 
are not inferior to others. Ethical perfection is the first step 
towards divine knowledge." ^* 

It has sometimes been made out that European writers on 
Indian philosophy have wrongly interpreted Hindu ethics. But 
the thesis that Hindu thought lacks in ethical content finds its 
proponents even among Indian scholars, 

Gahganatha Jha in a discussion regarding morality in Indian 
philosophy commented: “...instead of there. being no room 
for morality in Indian Philosophy, there is a very strict discipline 
inyolved in the study and consummation of that Philosophy.” 
He added to say that Indian philosophy gives only a “catalogue 
of virtues”, but it does not mention the word "conscienoce".** 

One may contend the learned reviewer's interpretation by 
pointing out that the Yogavdsistha Ramayaya placed all its 
emphasis on conscience as the ultimate arbiter (see p. 40 n below 
for an excerpt from Yogavasistha which was quoted in Young 
India). It may also be pointed out as a counter-argument to this 
proposition that while the Yogavasistha duly emphasized the 
role of conscience and most emphatically enjoined one not to 
obey any injunction, however sacred it might have been supposed 
to be, that violated conscience, yet, withal, most of the schools 
of Indian traditional philosophy have not preached this doctrine 
for emulation. Rather, allegiance to authority has been defi- 
nitively upheld as a positive virtue. It would be presumptuous 
on our part—since we lack the necessary professional training 
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in the academic discipline of Indian philosophy—to pronounce 
any authoritative judgement on this issue. Besides, it is very 
difficult to say the last word on Hindu philosophy which con- 
tains different schools of thought, often at variance with one 
another, within its fold. Only a point may be made out here 
without fear of contradiction that Indian philosophy is primarily 
metaphysical. Ethics comes here as the step towards compre" 
hension of metaphysical reality or ‘divine knowledge’. ‘This is 
evident even from Radhakrishnan’s statement quoted above. 
Morality itself has not been accorded the supreme position. 
Another point relates to the practice of Hinduism. That it has 
not helped in the growth of individual conscience as the 
supreme determinant of human action is common knowledge. 
We have seen earlier ( Prof. Sushil Kumar Maitra's opinion 
.eited above: seo p. 21 supra) that Hindu morality primarily 
aims at the autonomy of the individual and that there is 
practically no recognition of the social duties proper, i.e., of 
the duties of social service in a positive sense. Gandhi, it is 
maintained, aimed at social service in a positive sense and 
there he broke with the conventional Hindu concept of 
morality. 

Gandhi's interpretation of the Gia was his own. The 
orthodox interpretation could not satisfy him for he wanted 
the Gita to be the unfailing source of his philosophy of 
action. He was conscious of the fact that it might bear 
interpretation that his reading of the Gü was coloured by 
the Bermon on the Mount. As he himself had told Vincent 
Sheean: "I must tell you that orthodox scholars have 
criticized my interpretation of the Gita as being unduly in- 
fluenced by the Sermon on the Mount."^* 


Kant and Gandhi compared 

Kant's ‘categorical imperative may be expressed precisely 
and completely in the form: ‘So act as to treat humanity, 
whether in thine own person or in that of any other, in 
every case as an end withal, never as a means only.’ The 
great German idealistic philosopher found the nature of moral 
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behaviour in actions which conform to a universal law. 
But the universal law, he stressed, is derived from the 
notion of man as being a rational being. The test of the 
rightness of an act lies in the answer to the question: 
‘Could you, as a rational being, will that others do it? 
And this is only to ask: ‘Could you will that it be part of 
human conduot? The universal moral law, Kant believed, 
is carried within himself by each rational being. It is that 
without which, he held, there neither would nor could be 
any ethics at all, for it is the unconditioned obligation (‘the 
categorical imperative’), the ‘Thou shalt’, the demand that 
we do our duty, whatever the cost, His demand that 
we treat every man as an end, never merely as a means, is 
a plea that we strive to overcome the unsocial, irrational 
aspects which throw us into conflict with our fellows. 

Gandhi’s concept of universal morality is similar to the 
Kantian principles. His insistence on doing duty for the sake 
of duty, unperturbed by any anxiety for the result of actions 
"has an essential similarity", observes Dr. D. M. Datta, “to 
that of the groat western philosopher Immanuel Kant who 
advocated the performance of duty for duty's sake without 
being moved by any thought of pleasurable consequences and 
with the faith that God sees that good deeds are ultimately 
followed by happiness.”°° 

Spratt also draws a comparison between the two: “Tt is 
perhaps Kant more than any of the other eminent ethical 
theorists to whom one would look for a spirit similar to Mr. 
Gandhi's. There is some similarity in their ideas: Kant 
emphasised duty, held that the criterion of right and wrong 
is motive only, upheld a rather extreme doctrine of altruism, 
condemned mere adherence to tradition, and despised the 
goods which this world can provide ; and so far Mr. Gandhi 
agrees. Even in these points there is to be seen something 
of the stern puritanical spirit which is so often found in his 
ethical writings.  Ohristianity is said to stress God's love, 
Hinduism his [sic] justice. In this respect Mr. Gandhi usually 
remains a Hindu. 
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" perhaps, he is trying to adhere to another Kantian prin- 
eiple, that his example should be universally followed. He 
often remarks that it is more important that the principle 
should be good than that people should always be able to act 
on it. ‘We must set our standards right.’ Often when ordinary 
considerations suggest that his principle is inapplicable he 
remarks: This is the test of our principle. He is perhaps 
referring to the need for rigid moral conventions by which the 
categorical imperative could be defended. ^? 


Gandhi s contribution 


Gandhian ethics, if studied in isolation from his life and his 
other social doctrines, may lend the impression that it is only 
another variant of abstract morality. But Gandhi avoided that 
much-too-common danger of ethical absolutism by relating his 
ethics to social life. He did not for a moment believe that 
moral virtues exist in a social vacuum. The concept of morality 
involves universality of application. But if society is divided 
into castes and sectional interests, between privileged and un- 
privileged members, the application of moral rules tends to be 
narrowed down into the projection of special interests. The 
social problem must be tackled at the proper level. Gandhi 
recognized that. For him, ethics was not divorced from 
justice. He added sociological content in his ethical principles. 
Therein lies his distinctive contribution. 
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7. Sociological Foundations 


MopERN civilization has cast its pervasive influence on 
human life. Technological change, inseparable from and a part 
of the process of modern civilization itself, is not, as many 
seem to think, merely a means of increasing production and 
reducing costs. Besides the complex technical and economic 
problems it brings in its train, the whole scale of psycho- 
logical and cultural values are affected by its ‘onslaught’.* 

We call ourselves civilized: What precisely do we mean 
by it? Definitions vary, for men differ in their approaches and 
there is no standardized philosophy of life. 

The Oxford Dictionary defines civilization as ‘an advanced 
stage in social development’. 

In 1926 a book was published, What is Civilization ? To 
it contributed such people of esteem as Maurice Maeterlinck, 
Dhan Gopal Mukherji, Dr. Du Bois, and Chi-Fiung Lu, and it 
carried an introduction by the famous historian of civilizations, 
Hendrik Van Loon. The publishers posed the question in their 
own introduction: Was civilization ‘railroads, telegraphs, sky- 
scrapers and open plumbing ? Is it the conquest of the air and 
of disease ? Is it literature and art, philosophy and religion, 
the superlative excellence of the few, or the greatest good of 
the greatest number ? "In this age of vast material progress" 
they added, "too many of us are prone to limit our definition 
of eivilization by the very prejudices born of our own particu- 
lar way of culture...to regard civilization in terms of our 
mechanistic achievements, and to look down pityingly from the 
altitude of our progress to the backwardness of other times and 


people." 


In his introduction Van Loon declared against these material 
things. One could be a great scientist, he wrote, "and 
remain as uncivilized as baboon”, and the thing called progress 
had "as little to do with civilized existence as a favourable trade 
balance or telegraph poles.” For civilization, in his opinion, 
"is essentially a question of the inner spirit.” 

Answering the question for India, Dhan Gopal Mukherji 
reports a holy man sitting above the river at Benaras as say- 
ing: ‘It is not enough to be prosperous and have every member 
of a community well-to-do. A community must produce its 
holy man if it wishes to gain the freedom of the city of God. 
Even in these degenerate days India has not failed at her 
central task, Behold, she has given birth to Gandhi.’ 

In India, Gandhi has been the most prominent of the 
thinkers and the leaders who gave serious consideration to the. 
social and valuational aspects of modern civilization. 


Gandhi on modern civilization 


Gandhi did not consider modern civilization as true 
civilization. Modern civilization was ‘Satanic’ or a representa- 
tion of the ‘Black Age. Much that passed in the name of 
civilization was no civilization at all. He considered civilization 
not in terms of quantitative and physical achievements but 
from the standpoint he considered to be religious or moral. 

Hind Swaraj? or Indian Home Rule records the classic 
statement of Gandhi's views on modern civilization. One finds 
in this small pamphlet the quintessence of the social credo of 
of Gandhi. Though he advanced from his original position in 
his later days, as we shall duly note in course of our discussion 
(see also ch. 8, sec. ‘Evolution of Views on Industrialism and 
Machinery’), yes he moved within the basic matrix of values 
as postulated in the book. 

In Hind Swaraj he wrote : "The people of Europe today 
live in better buil& houses than they did a hundred years ago. 
This is considered an emblem of civilization, and this is also 
a matter to promote bodily happiness. Formerly they wore 
skins and used spears as their weapons, Now, they wear long 
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&rousers...and instead of spears they carry with them revolvers... 
Formerly in Europe, people ploughed their land mainly by 
manual labour. Now one man can plough a vast track by 
means of steam engines and can thus amass wealth, This is 
called a sign of civilization. Formerly, only a few men wrote 
valuable books. Now, anybody writes and prints anything he 
likes and poisons peoples minds. Formerly, men travelled in 
waggons. Now, they fly through the air in trains at the rate 
of four hundred and more miles per day. This is considered 
the height of civilization. It has been stated that as men 
progress, they shall be able to travel in airship and reach any 
part of the world in a few hours. Men will not need the use 
of their hands and feet. They will press a button and they 
will have their clothing by their side....Every&hing will be done 
by machinerg...now it is possible to take away thousands of 
lives by one man working behind a gun from a hill. This is 
civilization. Formerly, men worked in the open air only as much 
as they liked. Now...they are obliged to work at the risk of their 
lives, at most dangerous occupations for the sake of millionai- 
res. Formerly, men were made slaves under physical compul- 
sion. Now they are enslaved by temptation of money and of 
the luxuries that money can buy. There are now diseases of 
which people never dreamt before....This civilization takes note 
neither of morality nor of religion....Civilization seeks to increase 
bodily comforts, and it fails miserably even in doing so. 

“This civilization is irreligion, and it has taken such a hold 
on the people in Hurope that those who are in it appear to 
be half mad... They keep their energy by intoxication. They can 
hardly be happy in solitude. Women, who should be the 
queens of household, wander in the streets or they slave away 
in factories..." ? 

The civilization which did not take into account morality, 
had no appeal for Gandhi as it had no place in India. 


Background 
In a letter written from London on October 14, 1906, to 
H. S. L, Polak who was then in Madras, Gandhi expressed 
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his views on modern civilization, which were later incorporated 
in Hind Swaraj.* To quote from the lebter : 

"1. There is no impassable barrier between East and West. 

"9. There is no such thing as western or European 
civilization, but there is a modern civilization which is purely 
material. 

"8. The people of Europe, before they were touched by 
modern civilization, had much in common with the people of the 
East; anyhow the people of India, and even today the Europeans 
who are not touched by modern civilization, are far better 
able to mix with the Indians than the offspring of that 
civilization. 

"4. It is not the British people who are ruling India, but 
it is modern civilization, through its railways, telegraph, 
telephone, and almost every invention which has been claimed 
to be a triumph of civilization. 

"D. Bombay, Calcutta, and the other chief cities of India 
are the real plague-spots, 

"6. If British rule were replaced tomorrow by Indian rule 
based on modern methods, India would be no better, except 
that she would be able to retain some of the money that is 
drained away to England ; but then India would only become 
a second or fifth nation of Europe or America. 

"7. East and West can really meet when the West has 
thrown overboard modern civilization, almost in its entirety. 
They can also seemingly meet when East has also adopted 
modern civilization, but that meeting would be an armed truce, 
even as it is between, say, Germany and England, both of 
which nations are living in the Hall of Death in order to avoid 
being devoured, the one by the other. 

“8. It is impertinence for any man or any body of men 
to begin or to contemplate reform of the whole world. To 
attempt to do so by means of highly artificial and speedy 
locomotion, is to attempt the impossible, 

"9. Increase of material comforts, i& may be generally laid 
down, does not in any way whatsoever conduce to moral 
growth. 
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“10, Medical science is concentrated essence of black magic, 
Quackery is infinitely preferable to what passes for high medical 
skill as such. 

“11, Hospitals are the instruments that the Devil has been 
using for his own purpose, in order to keep his hold on his 
kingdom. They perpetuate vice, misery and degradation and 
real slavery. I was entirely off the track when I considered 
that I should receive a medical training. It would be 
sinful for me in any way whatsoever to take part in the 
abominations that go in the hospitals. If there were no 
hospitals for venereal diseases, or even for consumptives, we 
should have less consumption, and less sexual vice amongst us. 

“19. India’s salvation consists in unlearning what she has 
learnt during the past fifty years or 80. The railways, 
telegraphs, hospitals, lawyers, doctors, and such like have 
all to go, and the so-called upper classes have to learn to 
live conscientiously and religiously and deliberately the 
simple life of a peasant knowing it to be a life giving true 
happiness. 

“13. India should wear no machine-made clothing, whether 
it comes out of European mills or Indian mills. 

"14. England can help India to do this, and then she will 
have justified her hold on India. There seems to be many in 
England today who think likewise. 

“45. There was true wisdom in the sages of old having 80 
regulated society as to limit the material conditions of the 
people : the rude plough of perhaps five thousand years ago is 
the plough of the husbandman today. Therein lies salvation. 
People live long under such conditions, in comparative peace 
much greater than Europe has enjoyed after having taken up 
modern activity, and I feel that every enlightened man, 
certainly every Englishman, may, if he chooses, learn this 
truth and act according to it.” 

During his stay in London (July 10 to November 18, 1909) 
in connexion with the Transyaal Indian deputation, Gandhi 
‘read much, pondered much’ and discussed things with Indians 
of all shades of opinion, nationalists, constitutionalists and 
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terrorists, and with as many Englishmen as it was possible for 
him to meet. As he debated with them his views were taking 
shape. The conclusions he arrived at appeared to Gandhi to 
be final. And this sense of urgency impelled him to write the 
famous classic, Hind Swaraj during his return voyage to South 
Africa on board the s.s. Kildonan Castle. 

Gandhi faced a world seized with the malady of violence 
and racial barbarism and inhuman exploitation. This ugly aspect 
ot civilization repelled him. He was opposed fo Western 
civilization nob because it was western in origin, but because 
it struck at the roots of the values that India stood for— 
those which represented, for Gandhi at least, the basic human 
values, 

Gandhi's moral and spiritual approach resulted in his bitter 
disillusionment with modern civilization as represented by the 
West. As one deeply influenced by the traditional values of 
Indian society he could not withstand the crude, vulgar 
materialistic and aggressive aspects of Western civilization. 
The mechanization and the consequent de-humanization of man 
—the chief symptoms of modern civilization—were revolting to 
such a sensitive soul as Gandhi. As a reaction against this 
horrifying aspect of industrial civilization he longed for the 
simple, pristine life, There he was in company with Rousseau 
and Tolstoy, He wanted to go back to agriculture and 
eraf& economy like Carlyle and Ruskin who wrote eloquent 
testimonies—in the moving and spirited language in which 
they were unsurpassed masters—to human sufferings that 
came ravagingly as a sequel to the industrial revolution in 
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Reasons for Gandhi's antipathy towards modern civilization 
Very many causes have been suggested for Gandhi's antipathy 
towards modern civilization, These reasons may be summed 
up as follows : 
1. renunciation of the material advantages conferred by 
modern industry gives a compensating moral or magic power 
to those who practise it. 
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9. the idea of the ethieal and practical superiority of 
the non-violent method over the violent one which too he had 
associated with the East and the West respectively as early as 
1898, might have taken some part in urging him towards 
asceticism, and was principally responsible for his opposition 
to industrialism. 

3. the puritanical, independent strain in his mind might 
have led him the same way. Persons of this type, just as 
they would prefer to be independent of servants, even at the 
expense of much time and energy, would also prefer to be 
independent of macbinery. Machinery is ‘unnatural’, they feel. 
Gandhi’s remark that ‘Men will not need the use of their hands 
and feet’ in an industrialized society, or that ‘...where means 
of artificial locomotion have increased, the health of the people 
has suffered’, or again, his stress on the ‘natural’ in food and 
medicine goes to show that he too felt it this way. 

4. the Hindu conception of Rta is analogous to the belief 
held by the Greeks that interference with the course of 
nature is impious. (For Gandhi’s conception of Ria, see 
ch. 3, p. 94 supra) This might have played a part in Gandhi's 
opposition to industrialism. 

5. the matter of religion had its effect upon Gandhi. 
Many of the critics and suppporters of industrialism point 
out that it tends to weaken and destroy religious _ belief, and 
Gandhi must have been aware of it.® ‘This civilization is 
irreligion’, he said. 

6. Gandhi's opposition to industrial civilization was partly 
the consequence of his ‘empty mission’ (Transvaal Deputation 
to London in 1909).* 

Gandhi's feelings of unfriendly antagonism to Western 
civilization were confirmed by the hypocrisy, the insincerity, 
the politics of discrimination and persecution and even 
inhumanity of the ruling white group in South Africa. The 
rampant  racialism in that country repelled the sensitive 
soul of Gandhi. That was the situational context of the Hind 
Swaraj which became the philosophical and ^ sociological 
foundation of the satyagraha movement from 1908 to 1914.” 
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Sources of influence 

The reasons suggested above haye, no doubt, some validity 
in so far as they help us understand the background of his 
mental development as also of his views on civilization syste- 
matieally elucidated in Hind Swaraj. 

How did Gandhi explain his own standpoint ? In the 
Preface to the Gujarati Edition of Hind Swaraj he wrote : 
“These views are mine, and yet not mine. They are mine 
because I hope to act according to them. They are almost a 
part of my being. But, yet, they are not mine, because I lay 
no claim to originality. They have been formed after reading 
several books. That which I dimly felt received support from 
these books,” ° 

Elsewhere he commented : “Whilst the views expressed in 
Hind Swaraj are held by me, I have but endeavoured humbly 
to follow Tolstoy, Ruskin, Thoreau, Emerson and other writers, 
besides the masters of Indian philosophy. Tolstoy has been 
one of my teachers for a number of years,” ° 

As is well known, Tolstoy condemned the whole edifice of 
modern civilization built up by economics and science, In his 
cherished divine kingdom, there was no place for these things. 
In his words : “Science is meaningless because it gives no 
answer to our question, the only question important for us, 
‘what shall we do and how shall we live.” In his severe 
condemnation of ecclesiasticism, Darwinism and contemporary 
science and art he urged a return to the simple innocence of 
the Gospels. 

Ruskin’s influence on Gandhi is too well known to be 
discussed here. (See ch. 8, sec. ‘Ruskin’s Influence on Gandhi’.) 

Gandhi referred to Oarpenter’s Civilization, Its Cause and 
Cure in the text of the book (ch. 6). 

Around the time that Gandhi wrote Hind Swaraj, he also 
wrote and published a Gujarati translation of Plato's Defence 
and Death of Socrates in the columns of Indian Opinion from 
4.4.1908 to 9.5.1908.'? Dr. Viswanath Prasad Varma writes: 
"..l have a strong feeling that in those days he might have 
been influenced by Plato's ideas and specially his oriticism 
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against doctors and lawyers. Plato in his Republic had 
advocated that every man should be his own lawyer and 
doctor.”*+ This ‘feeling’ is worth consideration, 


‘True Civilization’ 


We have addressed ourselves in the foregoing sections to 
an understanding of Gandhi's critique of modern civilization. 
Now to turn to what Gandhi called ‘true civilization’. 

How did Gandhi define ‘true civilization’ ? He defined 
civilization "as that mode of conduct which points out 
to man the path of duty.”2* Performance of duty and 
observance of morality were for Gandhi convertible terms. 
And morality was nothing but the attainment of mastery over 
mind and passions. If true civilization meant ‘good conduot'* 
(he pointed out that the Gujarati equivalent of civilization 
meant 'good conduct), India had "nothing to learn from 
anybody else, and this as it should be" He wrote: 
"I believe that the civilization India has evolved is not to be 
beaten in the world. Nothing can equal the seeds sown by our 
ancestors. Rome went, Greece shared the same fate; the 
might of the Pharaohs was broken ; Japan has become wester- 
nized ; of China nothing can be said ; but India is still, 
somehow or other, sound at the foundation. The people of 
Europe learn their lessons from the writings of the men of 
Greece and Rome, which exist no longer in their former glory. 
In trying to learn from them, the Europeans imagine that 
they will avoid the mistakes of Greece and Rome. Such is 
their pitiable condition, In the midst of all this India remains 
immovable and that is her glory. ^? 

Gandhi believed that the India of ancient times was an 
ideal representation of true civilization. This romantic attitude 
towards ancient Indian civilization is further evident from the 
following: "India has nothing to learn from anybody else, and 

* of, Rabindranath in his classic testament Crisis in Civilization (1941) 
where he says : ‘‘That phase of civilization with which we were familiar 
in this country has been called by Manu sad-üchár (lit, proper conduct), that 


is, the conduct prescribed by the tradition of the race.” (Visva-Bharati, 
Calcutta, 1961), pp. 11-12. 
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this is as it should be. We notice that the mind is a restless 
bird ; the more it gets the more it wants, and still remains 
unsatisfied. The more we indulge our passions the more un- 
bridled they become. Our ancestors, therefore, set a limit to 
our indulgences. They saw that happiness was largely a mental 
condition. A man is not necessarily happy because he is rich, 
or unhappy because he is poor. The rich are often seen to be 
unhappy, the poor to be happy. Millions will always remain 
poor. Observing all this, our ancestors dissuaded us from 
luxuries and pleasures. We have managed with the same kind 
of plough as existed thousands of years ago. We have retained 
the same kind of cottages that we had in former times and 
our indigenous education remains the same as before. We have 
had no system of life-corroding competition....It was not that we 
did nob know how to invent machinery, but our forefathers 
knew that, if we set our hearts after such things, we would 
become slaves and lose our moral fibre."** For the ancient 
Indians large cities were a snare and a useless encumbrance 
where people would not be happy and where “there would 
be gangs of thieves and robbers, prostitution and vice 
flourishing in them and (that) poor men would be robbed by 
rich men,"*^ They were satisfied with small villages ; for them 
‘the kings and their swords’ were inferior to ‘the sword of 
ethics’ and the sovereigns of the earth were inferior to the 
Rsis and the Fakirs.*° The lawyers and doctors were there, 
but they were within bounds. They were considered people's 
dependants, not their masters. Justice was tolerably fair and 
there was a life of independence for the common people.*” 

This India represented ‘true civilization’ to Gandhi—one 
which was supposedly based on God, and the purpose of which 
was to elevate moral being. West, on the other hand, was 
godless and immoral. 

In his yearning for the resuscitation of the values of 
ancient India Gandhi was here found to be propagating the 
philosophy of Hundred Per Oent Indian.*® Ancient Indian 
civilization, so it seemed to Gandhi, represented the climactic 
point in the history of mankind, 
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Political Ends & Cultural Means 

As we have seen above in Gandhi's letter to Polak, his 
opposition to the West was not merely on the limited ground 
of political and economic subjection, but on the much wider 
issue of the conflict of civilizational values. But this does not 
mean that politics and culture were isolible categories for 
Gandhi. f 

Dr. Paul F. Power observes on this point: "Gandhi was 
vitally concerned with the politico-cultural relations of the East 
and the West. In several respects influenced by both civiliza- 
tions, he was well qualified to distinguish between politics and 
culture. But he postulated their interdependency, as he did 
of all branches of life, and this prevented him from treating 
them as related although not necessarily interdependent. Thus 
he was certain that the West employed its cultural ideas and 
techniques to keep the East in colonial subjection ; and in 
turn he used cultural means to achieve his political ends."** 

It is true that Gandhi associated modernism with the British 
rule in India. Prof. D. P. Mukerji in this connexion pointed 
out: “Strictly from the point of view of the propagation of 
an answering faith, this mixture of basic values with nationa- 
lism was excellent. A sociologist would not cavil at it. Techno- 
logical values are usually associated with the nationalist values, 
particularly in the eastern countries in the period of their 
anti-imperialist struggle. It centres in their opposition to the 
obstacles that imperialism places in their economic growth, 
and also in the period of economic advance which is held to 
be possible only with the help of technology. But it is equally 
understandable that nationalist, anti-subjectionist motives and 
attitudes should be integrated with the basic values which are, 
or are interpreted to be, specific to the culture of the nation," *9 

It is from this point of view that Gandhi's views on modern 


civilization can be appreciated. 


Evolution of Gandhi's views on civilization 
Gandhi in his later days never indulged in a similar 
trenchant criticism of modern civilization. But it may be 
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maintained that even as late as 1938 he did not swerve from 
his original position. In a message to Aryan Path, Special 
Hind Swaraj Number, he wrote : "I have seen nothing to 
make me alter the views expounded in it.” And selected extracts 
also may be culled out from his later writings and utterances 
to show that he adhered firmly to the basic tenets propounded 
in Hind Swaraj. While this estimation is valid in so far as 
his personal faith is concerned, in the larger sphere of public 
life we find him moving away from his earlier extremist posi- 
tion. His ideas since 1920 evolved well enough to permit 
limited acculturation and to accept ‘the inevitable. Whether 
he developed a keen awareness of history in the intervening 
period is a matter to be discussed separately. But the fact 
remains that he moved with the times and ‘in accordance with 
the wishes of the people of India’. He was conscious of the 
fact that the people were not prepared to follow the decree of 
‘higher simplicity and renunciation’ that was necessary for 
the attainment of ‘true civilization’ envisaged in Hind Swaray. 
That was why he could say in 1921 : "Tam not aiming at 
destroying railways or hospitals, though I would certainly 
welcome their natural destruction...they are a necessary evil. 
..Nor am I aiming at a permanent destruction of law courts, 
much as I regard it as a ‘consummation devoutly to be wished’. 
Still less am I trying to destroy all machinery and mills.’”** 
A survey of the rise and development of modern Indian 
industries would reveal that inspite of the steady industrial 
expansion between 1890 and 1914, the level of Indian 
industrial development was low at this period. Progress was 
achieved primarily in the cotton and jute industries only. 
Heavy industries were absent. There was a number of reasons 
why the industrial development of India did not proceed at 
a greater pace, During the First World War, due to a consi- 
derable decline in the import of foreign goods, and also due 
to war requirements, industries developed further. Lord 
Hardinge's advocacy of ‘a definite and self-conscious policy of 
improving the industrial capabilities of India’ (1915), the 
appointment of the Industrial Commission in 1916 and the 
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declaration of the Montagu-Ohelmsford Report for 'a forward 
policy in industrial development’ and the recommendation of 
the Fiscal Commission in 1922 advising the government to 
inaugurate a policy of ‘discriminating protection’ which was 
implemented by the latter in 1923—all these factors helped 
in the process of industrialization at a relatively accelerated 
pace. The social significance of this development lies in the 
fact that industrialization became a national demand. And 
industrialization is not an isolable feature; it is a part of 
the general process which includes railways, hospitals, etc., 
and other material amenities which strike at the root of the 
values of ‘wantlessness’ and all that it stands for. 

Gandhi was realist enough to feel the atmosphere and 
concede his idealist position in favour of ‘the inevitable’. 
That he moved away from his earlier anti-Western position to 
that of cultural pluralism* is clear from the extracts given below. 

In 1920 he said: "It [the National University of Gujarat] 
does not propose merely to feed on, or repeat, the ancient 
culture. It rather hopes to build a new culture based on 
the traditions of the past and enriched by the experience of 
later times. It stands for the synthesis of the different cultures 
that have come to stay in India, that have influenced Indian 
life, and that, in their turn, haye themselves been influenced 
by the spirit of the soil. This synthesis will naturally be 
of the Swadeshi type, where each culture is assured its 
legitimate place, and not of the American pattern, where one 
dominant culture absorbs the rest, and where. the aim is not 
towards harmony, but towards an artificial and forced unity. ?? 

Indeed, he came to accept some aspects of westernization, 
not as desirable in themselves, but as inevitable forces which 
might be transformed in their new setting. 

In reply to Tagore, during their debate over the meaning 
of non-co-operation, Gandhi wrote: “I do not want my 


x “His ideas resembles what Filmer B. O. Northrop has called ‘culturism’, 
the organization of tho world for peaceful purposes by admitting deep difi- 
erences among civilizations and also by acknowledging cultural comple- 
mentarity"—Paul F. Power, Gandhi On World Afairs, George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., London, 1960, p. 194. 
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house to be walled in all sides and my windows to be 
stuffed. I want the culture of all the lands to be blown 
about my house as freely as possible. But I refuse to be 
blown off my feet by any."*? 

In 1931 he wrote: "European civilization is no doubt 
suited for the Europeans but it will mean ruin for India, if we 
endeavour to copy it. This is not to say that we may not 
adopt and assimilate whatever may be good and capable of 
assimilation by ws as it does not also mean that even the Euro- 
peans will not have to part with whatever evil might have crept 
into it. ...Le& us engrave in our hearts the motto of a Western 
philosopher, “Plain living and high thinking’.”** (emphasis added) 

In 1936 he was categorical in asserting that "No culture 
can live, if it attempts to be exclusive. °” 

He was not a national-chauvinist to reject anything that 
might emanate from the West, He was against acting ‘like a 
frog in the well’. In 1940 he wrote: “There is nothing to prevent 
me from profiting by the light that may come from the West. 
Only I must take care that I am not overpowered by the glamour 
of the West. I must not mistake the glamour for true light. ^? 

This brief survey would suggest that there took place a 
transformation in his thought on civilization. Lest there be 
any misapprehension on this point, a note is to be added. This 
transformative evolution should not be taken to mean that he 
cut himself off from the roots or that he deviated from the 
ideals he cherished, It should not be construed to mean that 
in his later days he stood for dis-valuing the traditional Indian 
values. He was for assimilating in Indian culture what was 
best, no matter from whatever quarter it might come. One 
may read ‘contradiction’, or ‘a policy of adjustment according 
to circumstances’, or, again, his open-mindedness. But the 
patent fact of this evolution and its bearing can by no means 
be underrated. 


The cardinal points 


Gandhi's views on civilization, briefly outlined above, would 
suggest that Gandhi did not believe that “multiplication of 
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wants and machinery contrived to supply them is taking the 
world a step nearer its goal?" He was against ‘the modern 
rush’ and ‘the mad desire to destroy distance and time, to 
increase animal appetites and go to the ends of the earth in 
search of their satisfaction'.*9 This attitude is rooted in his 
firm faith in ‘wantlessness’,* as a desired human virtue. In 
his words : “Civilization, in the real sense of the term, consist 
not in the multiplication, but in the deliberate and voluntary 
reduction of wants."*? This is the real point of difference 
between Gandhi and most Westerners. It is clearly related to 
the divergence between the main Christian tradition and an 
important Hindu tradition concerning the satisfaction of desire.*? 
This cardinal faith in ‘wantlessness’ or ‘deliberate and 
voluntary reduction of wants’ explains why he attached so much 
importance to simplicity as a criterion for civilization. Gandhi 
conceived simplicity to be the essence of civilization. He 
was not prepared to barter away the ancient Indian simplicity 
for the ‘tinsel splendour’ of the West.®* His insistence on 
simplicity as value of life has been generally construed as 
that of advocating a throw-back to primitivism. But from 
Gandhi's point of view, "this is not to become primitive, It 
is only to take up a mode of existence that is instinctive to 
India,"?? He glorified voluntary poverty. He has been 
generally misunderstood on this point. He did not ask the 
masses suffering from grinding poverty to embrace poverty for 
its own sake. On the other hand, he tried in his own way to 
improve the living condition of the starving and  ill-clad 
people of the country. He was against enforced poverty of the 


* “The state of wantlessness is one in which there is no pain and conse- 
quently no possibility of getting pleasure---in the state of wantlessness there 
is happiness as distinguished from pleasure,"—J. K, Mehta, Studies in 
Advanced Economic Theory, S. Ohand & Oo., Delhi, 1957, p. 17. 


*'Wantlessness consists neither in not eating and drinking, nor in not ear- 
ningincome. All that is required is to do all such things with a selfiess 
motive : to earn not for own use but for the use of all those whom our consci- 
ence would like to be served. Such a wantless attitude to life would secure, 
therefore, not only our own happiness but would enable us to contribute to 
social welfare, The welfare of an individual would be identified with that of 
society, Suchan identity has been emphasised again and again in scrip- 
tures.”"—ibid., p. 20. 
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masses.9* Voluntary poverty was for him an ideal to be pursued 
by those whose lives had been dedicated to a great cause— 
service to the nation or humanity as a whole. This was an 
extension of his faith in aparigraha, non-possession. His 
personal faith apart, this ideal of voluntary poverty or renun- 
ciation of want and possessions has its relevance to the domain 
of practical affairs too. While not subscribing to the philoso- 
phical creed of Gandhi, one may well appreciate the spirit of 
idealism (philosophie idealism is not meant here) that 
underlies this principle. Any significant movement for social 
reconstruction demands of its adherents idealism, and that too 
of a lofty standard. One has to pay a price for the idealism 
he cherishes. Sacrifice there must be, in some form or other, 
on the part of the participants in the movement and this is 
more applicable to the persons who are in the van of the 
movement, In order to build up an authentic mass movement, 
the leaders must behave in such a way as to appear before 
the masses at large that they are of the people and not merely 
for and/or by the people. That means that there must be some 
identification between the leaders and the people. Voluntary 
acceptance of poverty—which, because of its nature, is joyful— 
is a step towards such an identification with the masses of the 
people. Viewed from this point of view, Gandhi's espousal of 
voluntary poverby, besides its spiritual significance for whatever 
it was worth, had a sociological significance too. Gandhi, it 
is superflous to add, incarnated this ideal in his own person 
and identified himself with the people. 

It may sound strange, nevertheless it is true that Gandhi 
stood for life-negation as well as for life-affirmation. In 
the Gandhian theory of civilization, one finds a synthesis of the 
spiritual and the temporal. 


Criticism of the Gandhian theory of civilization 


The Gandhian theory of civilization has been subject to 
criticism from many quarters. No detailed survey of these 
criticisms is necessary for our purpose, but a selective reference to 
these may be useful in forming a balanced opinion of his views. 
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Writing in Hind Swaraj Special Number of Aryan Path 
the famous ethicist C. Delisle Burns commented : “Gandhi's 
first principle is that moral distinctions between good and 
bad, right and wrong, justice and injustice, are of fundamental 
importance, as compared with more superficial distinctions 
between men in race, sex, religion or political opinion. No 
civilization 4$ at all possible unless this is admitted." 

But, "On the other hand, there are elements in the teaching 
of Mahatma Gandhi which are completely mistaken," "...from 
the point of view of a student of Western civilization , Burns 
added, "civilization does not consist of trains, tram-cars and 
hospitals, Nor are lawyers and doctors, whatever their 
excellenoes or defects, the chief representatives of Western 
civilization. ...To condemn Western civilization...because of 
the mechanisms which are taken to be its characteristic 
expression, is to misunderstand what is being opposed.... There 
is, indeed, a danger that the teaching of Gandhi may lead back 
into the old mistake of village-pump politics, in which the 
distinction between good and evil is identified with the distinc- 
tion between what is familiar and what is strange. If Gandhi's 
teaching is to have its highest value in its emphasis upon 
moral issues and opposition to the private pursuit of wealth and 
power, it must be freed from the confusion which arises when 
mechanisms are given the moral qualities which really belong 
to those who use or misuse them."*^ 

The Christian Socialist John Middleton Murry observed : 
"I find it impossible to discern any essential difference between 
Gandhi's vision of real Swaraj and what I believe to be the 
authentic Christian vision of the Kingdom of Heaven. But 
there are distinctions. One is that Gandhi can, more easily 
than we, make his vision concrete by turning to the actual 
village-community which still survives in India ; whereas the 
Christian thinker has to turn to the village community of the 
European Middle Ages. And another more obvious distinction 
is that, whereas Gandhi has made up his mind that the technical 
‘civilization’ of Europe is altogether evil and is to be wholly 
rejected, the Huropean Christian thinker is compelled to ask 
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himself whether it is not absolutely necessary to preserve some 
basie elements of the mechanical technique...For although the 
machine—or power-production—has so disastrously become the 
master instead of the slave of European ‘civilization’, it does 
nevertheless offer an immense and universal liberation from 
human drudgery.../he ultimate social goal of the spiritual leader 
in the modern world should not be to withdraw backwards to the 
pre-machine community, but to advance forwards to the creation 
of a society capable of using the machine without incurring 
material and spiritual self-devastation "S° 

The Fabian Socialist Prof. G, D. H. Cole wrote: "I do not 
believe that Western civilization is of sharp necessity at enmity 
with the human soul. I do not believe that science is man's 
curse, or that the world would be better without doctors or 
without machines. I do not believe that the peasant life is 
best, or that home-spun is to be preferred to machine-made, or 
that it would be better for men to sweep all their discoveries 
of the past two centuries aside, and go back to take up their 
lives again at a point, I know not where in history, before 
these things had become their masters. I make no judgement 
for Indians concerning the road they should travel; for I am 
not competent to make any judgement. But for myself and the 
men and women I know I am not prepared to say that Western 
civilization is inherently false to the souls of men."?" 

The criticisms cited above haye been made from the stand- 
point of Judeo-Christian traditional norms. We haye observed 
above that there is a point of basic difference between the 
Hindu tradition which Gandhi inherited and the main Christian 
tradition. A better appreciation of Gandhi’s views and their 
western criticisms can be made if we keep in view that difference 
of tradition and the approach that follows therefrom. 

To add another point : while these critical appreciations were 
made in 1938, these reviewers did not take into account the 
later writings of Gandhi and concentrated their attention on 
Hind Swaraj, 

Will Durant, referring to Gandhi's views on modern civiliza- 
tion, observed : "The outstanding feature of this philosophy, to 
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western mind, is its typical resemblance to the romanticism 
of Rousseau and the ‘Young Germany’ of Schlegel’s days. 
There is the same resentment against ‘civilization’, cities and 
industries ; the same longings for old idealized medieval ways ; 
the same preference for the Hast as against the West, like the 
Slavophilism of Dostoiveski ; the same zealous nationalism and 
horror of foreign things; the same enthusiasm for vernacular 
languages, the same revival of early literature ; the same call 
for freedom, based upon the belief in the natural goodness of 
men. And like every romantic rebel he enlarges his own cause 
to make it the cause of humanity; through India he will 
liberate the world," ** 

It would be wrong to suppose that it was the western 
writers only who could not agree with Gandhi on this particular 
point. There was a strong section inside the nationalist 
movement itself which was pronouncedly opposed to the Gandhian 
theory of civilization. We need not refer to those controversies 
since they have no particular relevance to our study. But we 
would like to refer to one appreciative critique of Gandhian 
philosophy of civilization made from an academic platform. 
Dr. A. R. Wadia in his Presidential Address to the Indian 
Philosophical Congress (December, 1930) discussed ‘The 
Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi '. While paying his tributes to 
Gandhi, the learned professor made some critical observations 
on Hind Swaraj, a part of which is given below : 

"Gandhiji's moral fervour and austerity evoke our deepest 
homage, but true morality must flourish not in the artificial 
atmosphere of studied simplicity, but in the busiest haunts of 
men. Genuine simplicity belongs to the heart, not to our mere 
physical environment. He has forgotten the long aeons that the 
spirit of man has taken to rise above its animal origin and 
create bit by bit that mighty fabric which we call civilization. 
Philosophy and ethics did not take their birth in the caves of 
the cayemen or in the huts of the savages. They awoke when 
man had conquered nature sufficiently to give him leisure to 
look around him and think....More than others a great Karma- 
yogin like Gandhiji should realize the full significance of homo 
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faber: man as tool-maker....If in the fullness of time man has 
invented machines. he has not sinned against nature, rather he 
has fulfilled it, for he has added to the fullness of life. Is he 
happy ?...One can be happy in abject poverty, unhappy in the 
midst of plenty. Mere happiness is no measure of man’s 
advance....If science and machinery have killed, they have also 
saved....And where did he [Gandhi] get the inspiration...if not 
from the ‘cursed’ civilization of the West? If we in India 
have to make good our boast that the spirit of India is so 
broad as to harbour in its bosom varied cultures and varied 
creeds, we cannot bar the way to industrialism....If the indus- 
trialism of the West is really wicked and soulless, it will not 
do for India to turn her back upon i$, but she must spiritua- 
lise it and this will be the test of her spirituality. 8° 

This critique stands the test of reason in so far as it questions 
Gandhi's understanding, or rather the lack of it, of history, but 
the prescription for ‘spiritualising’ industrialism betrays an 
essentially philosophie idealistic approach in place of a concrete, 
sociological one, 


Reflections on Gandhi's theory of civilization 


We are living today in a climate of what Sorokin has called 
‘sensate culture’. Gandhi felt anguished at the spectacle of this 
soul-killing civilization. He expressed his indignation at what 
he considered to be immoral. Like Cicero, Kant and Fichte, 
Gandhi approached social and political problems from the moral 
point of view. He valued civilization in terms of moral pro- 
gress. And that was why he could not but denounce the 
aggressive and materialistic West. Even before Spengler, Gandhi 
prophesied the decline of Western civilization but he was no 
pessimist to lose all faith in the rejuvenating power of the 
human spirit, 

In his earlier writings, especially in Hind Swaraj, we find 
Gandhi to be a staunch protagonist of Indian culture and 
civilization. Objectively considered, this was somewhat in the 
general direction of the Indian revivalistic movement.*° But 
Gandhi did not raise his voice of protest against the sickening 
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modern civilization as a matter of formal adherence to ancient 
Indian civilization, as was the case with many Indian reviva- 
lists ; it was much more than and qualitatively different from 
that, He suggested measures for material improvement without 
resorting to an imitation of Western civilization. He knew 
well enough that man does not live by bread alone, but he 
was equally conscious of the fact that man cannot live without 
bread too. The age-old spiritual and moral values of India had 
their deep impress on his mind but he was not that much of 
a spiritualist to deny the necessity of the basic human needs 
which demand their satisfaction in material life. This insight 
or this recognition of the practical** led him to suggest measures 
like the introduction of spinning wheel and other village crafts 
( for his views on the subject, see ch. 8, sec. 'Khadi' below) 
which, in addition to being economie devices, symbolized a 
particular way of life based on certain values which were 
fundamental for Gandhi. And thus he synthesized between 
the ‘material’ and the ‘moral’. 

As we have noted above, he moved away from his earlier 
position and recognized the forces at work. One may, on 
reading Hind Swaraj, legitimately question the unrealistic 
and unhistorieal basis of his statement that the rejection of 
technological civilization in ancient India was due to a 
deliberate and conscious decision of our wise ancestors. 
This speaks of his indifference to the development of history, 
or his innocence about the processes of social evolution. His 
source of inspiration was the age-old Indian norms* 
and he saw in those values the final point of the development 
of human mind. He equated the prevalent value-system of 
India with what he considered to be fundamental and universal 
moral values. It did not occur to him that values are histori- 
cally conditioned. He looked back certainly, but that was not 
in order to set up a replica of the past for its own charm. 
When he glorified the past, he did it only to stem the tide of 
‘the modern rush’. He employed the past, so to say, a8 4 


* The seers of ancient India, made a distinction between preyas and 
Sreyas. (Katbopanisad, Book II) Sreyas was the ideal Gandhi strove for. 
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countervailing measure to the onrush of what he called the 
‘Satanic’ civilization. He might not have the understanding 
that history could not be reversed ; it could only be recons- 
tructed, He might not also have shared the scientific socialist 
view that it is only in a society of plenty and abundance— 
possible only on the basis of higher labour productivity and 
under full social control—that man can regain his human 
nature and attain his spiritual development to establish 
universal brotherhood where the ideal of ‘each for all’ and ‘all 
for each’ will be the guiding principle of life.** But that in no 
way makes any the less significant the essentially humanistic 
essence of his opposition to modern civilization. M. de 
Jouvenal is right in pointing out : ‘his was essentially a huma- 
nistic critique of industrial civilization.’ One may find exaggera- 
tion in his criticism of modern civilization but that is all 
incidental in comparison to his fundamental objections, That 
the problem of civilization cannot be separated from ethics is a 
note that has its relevance even today when our social and 
political life rests on an amoral, if not blatantly immoral, basis. 
One cannot ignore the force of Gandhi's criticism of modern 
civilization. As an eminent Indian sociologist put it: "One may 
not like the manner of his posing the problem, one may consi- 
der it as partial, one may dismiss it, if one chooses, as many 
‘educated’ men and industrialists have chosen, But his state- 
ments remain a challenge to the entire problem of technological 
change...” 4S 

Gandhi might not have been able to outline the historically 
determined path for transcending what  Veblen had called 'the 
predatory phase of human development, but then there can 
be no doubt about the fact that he was the man who forged 
our consciousness about the necessity of effecting a thorough- 
going social change. In its animus, Gandhi's reaction to modern 
civilization was just, and therein lies its true significance, 


The Social Philosophy 


We shall now proceed to discuss some of the important 
Gandhian ideas affecting society as a whole. The importance 
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of a discussion of his social philosophy in this study lies in 
the fact that his social ideas were closely and intogrally related 
to his political philosophy, as understood in its broad connota- 
tion. But his social views—on family, marriage, equality of 
women, caste and untouchability, prohibition, population, educa- 
tion, communal peace and amity—howsover important they 
might be, cannot be discussed here for obvious reasons. We 
shall confine ourselves to the problems of (a) caste and 
untouchability and (b) communal unity which appear to be 
more relevant to this study. 


Caste and Untouchability 


Gandhi, as we all know, conceived freedom in its totality. 
Political freedom and equality, however important, could not 
have been the end in itself for a man who wanted a sea- 
change in human relationships. He wanted political freedom 
as the first condition of the growth of Indian humanity, but 
he knew well enough that mere attainment of political power 
would not solve the basic maladies of social and economic 
inequality. That was why he outlined his philosophy of social 
integration which he believed as indicating the sure way of 
bringing about a new order of society. And for him, to believe was 
to act. He waged battles on all fronts, of course in his own way, 
to eradicate the evils that stood in the way of social regeneration. 

India is a country of enormous variation and long survivals ; 
the institution of caste is one such survival. It is, so to say, 
‘the steel frame of Hinduism’, The Indian caste system is a 
big complex composed of various factors, We shall not under- 
take any sociological inquiry into the origin and existence of 
the caste system since it is beyond our scope and competence 
as well. Our primary aim in this study is to examine for 
ourselves the views held by Gandhi on the problems of caste 
and untouchability, A perusal of his views** would reveal that 
he did not cling to his old views when he found them to be 
inconsistent with ethics which he considered to be fundamental, 
That shows that his social ideas, like his ideas on economic 
and political matters, underwent a process of evolution. This 
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aspect needs to be stressed since his views regarding caste have 
created a lot of misunderstanding. His defence of the caste 
system in 1920*5 gave the impression—such was the impression 
even of such sympathetic reviewers like C. F. Andrews and 
Louis Fischerí?—that he was conservative in this respect 
alshough he. upheld radical principles in other matters. 

Gandhi, as we have seen earlier, was profoundly influenced 
by Hindu philosophy, tradition and norms. He had an implicit 
faith in the basic kernels of Hinduism. Though he was a 
‘reformer through and through’, his zeal for reform never led him 
"to the rejection of any of the essential things in Hinduism."** 
And Varga was one such essential thing to Gandhi. 

The treatment of society as an organism is much the fami- 
liar in traditional Indian thought. The varya scheme of social 
organization lends itself to an organismie interpretation, for 
society is conceived of as a unit consisting of differentiated 
classes, each functioning in its specific sphere for the good of 
the entire society." Gandhi understood Hinduism to be "a living 
organism liable to growth and decay”.*® 

Gandhi upheld the principle of caste division of society so 
long as it was in conformity with Varga-Dharma, the original 
Indian conception of natural classes ; but he was opposed to the 
caste system as the institution when it had degenerated to a 
great extent, so that social stratification on the basis of caste 
had become the order of the day. In order to understand his 
point of view clearly it would be better if we classify his views 
on the subject under three headings : (a) his conception of Varga 
(b) Caste as Varga and (c) Caste in practice as distinguished 
from Varna. 


* “Caste on its social side is a product of human organization and 
not a mystery of divine appointment, It is an attempt to regulate society 
with a view to actual differences and ideal unity. The first reference to 
it is in the Purusa Sükta, where the different sections of society are 
regarded as the limbs of the great self, Human society is an organic 
whole, the parts of which are naturally dependent in such a way that 
each part in fulfilling its distinctive function conditions the fulfilment 
of function by the rest, and is in turn conditioned by the fulfilment of 
function by the rest. In this sense the whole is present in each part, 
while each part is indispensable to the whole.”—S, Radhakrishnan, The 
Hindu View of Life, George Allen and Unwin Ltd., London, 1948, p. 107. 
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(a) Varna 

"Varnashrama is, in my opinion, inherent in human nature, 
and Hinduism has simply reduced it to a science, It does attach 
to birth, A man cannot change his Varna by choice. Not 
to abide by ones Varna is to disregard the law of heredity, 
The division, however, into innumerable castes is an unwarranted 
liberty taken with the doctrine. The four fold divisions are 
all-sufficing. ’*° 

“I regard Varnashrama as a healthy division of work based 
on birth, The present ideas of caste are perversion of the 
original, Tnere is no question with me of superiority or 
inferiority. It is purely a question of duty. I have indeed 
stated that varna is based on birth. But I have also said that 
it is possible for a shudra, for instance, to become a vaishya. 
But in order to perform the duty of a vaishya he does not 
need the label of a vaishya. He who performs the duty of 
a brahman will easily become one in the next incarnation,"^? 

In a speech dellyered at Trivandrum on 9.10.27, he 
explained varya in the following terms: 

“So far as I know anything at all of Hinduism, the mean- 
ing of Varna is inoredibly simple. It simply means the 
following on the part of us all hereditary and traditional 
calling of our forefathers, in so far as the traditional is not 
inconsistent with fundamental ethics, and this only for the 
purpose of earning one’s livelihood. I regard this as the law 
of our being. ...You will realize that if all of us follow this 
law of Varna we would limit our material ambition, and our 
energy would be set free for exploring those vast fields 
whereby and where through we can know God," 57 

Again, "Varnashrama Dharma defines man's mission on 
this earth. He is not born day after day to explore avenues 
for amassing riches and bo explore different means of livelihood ; 
on the contrary man is born in order that he may utilize 
every atom of his energy for the purpose of knowing his Maker. 
It restricts him therefore, for the purpose of holding body 
and soul together, to the occupation of his forefathers, That 
and nothing more or nothing less is Varnashrama Dharma.” 5* 
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Gandhi laid stress on functions being hereditary, because, in 
his opinion, heredity is a law of nature. But he was not for 
exclusive, watertight divisions. Though he believed that varya 
was closely related to birth, yet he did not subscribe to the 
view, as has been wrongly ascribed to him by Dr. G. S. Ghurye*? 
that "one born a Brahmin always a Brahmin.” 

In his words: “Varna is determined by birth, but can be 
retained only by observing its obligations. One born of Brahmana 
parents will be called a Brahmana, but if his life fails to reveal 
the attributes of a Brahmana when he comes of age, he cannot 
be called a Brahmana. He will have fallen from Brahmanhood. 
On the other hand, one who is born not a Brahmana but reveals 
in his conduct the attributes of a Brahmana will be regarded 
as a Brahmana, though he will himself disclaim the label.” 54 


(b) Caste as Varna 


Gandhi extended his support to the ideal caste system, and 
not to its perversion. He equated thea theory of caste with 
the law of varna. Gandhi held that the caste institution had 
its value when considered from economic, political and spiritual 
angles. Gandhi accepted the functional basis of caste and 
there he was in the company of eminent sociologists, 

In 1921 he wrote: "From the economic point of view, its 
value was once very great. It ensured hereditary skill; it 
limited competition. It was the best remedy against pauperism. 
And it had all the advantages of trade guilds. Although it did 
not foster adventure or invontion there, it is not known to 
have come in the way either. 

"Historically speaking, caste may be regarded as man's 
experiment or social adjustment in the laboratory of Indian 
society. If we can prove it to be a success, ib can be offered 
to the world as a leaven and as the best remedy against 
hearteless competition and social disintegration born of avarice 
and greed," 55 

And, "The vast organization of caste answered not only the 
religious wants of community but it answered its political 
needs. The villagers managed their internal affairs through the 
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caste system, and through i& they deal& with any oppression 
from the ruling power or powers. It is not possible to deny of 
a nation that was capable of producing the caste system its 
wonderful power of organization." 5* 

Gandhi defined his ideal social order in 1934 in the 
following terms : 

“T believe that every man is born in the world with certain 
natural tendencies. Every person is born with certain definite 
limitations which he cannot overcome. From a observation of 
those limitations the law of varna was deduced. It establishes 
certain spheres of action for certain people with certain tenden- 
cies. This avoided all unworthy competition. Whilst recogni- 
zing limitations the law of varna admitted of no distinctions 
of high and low : on the one hand it guaranteed to each the 
fruits of his labours and on the other it prevented him from 
pressing upon his neighhour. This great law has been degraded 
and fallen into disrepute. But my conviction is that an ideal 
social order will only be evolyed when the implications of this 
law are fully understood and given effect to. 

Q. Do you not think that in ancient India there was 
much difference in economic status and social privileges between 
the four varnas ? 

A. That may be historically true. But misapplication or 
an imperfect understanding of the law must not lead to 
the ignoring of the law itself. By constant striving we have 
to enrich the inheritance left to us. This law determines the 
duties of man, Rights follow from a due performance of 
duties. ^" 


(c) Caste im practice as distinguished from Varna 

Gandhi considered the four divisions alone to be fundamental, 
natural and essential. He felt that “the innumerable sub-castes 
are sometimes a convenience, often a hindrance. The! sooner 
there is fusion the better. 5? In the same article he added 
that “there appears to be no valid reason for ending the 
system because of its abuse.” But he became gradually 
convinced that caste as an institution was a travesty of varna 
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and emphaticaily declared : “Varna has nothing to do with caste. 
Down with the monster of caste that masquerades in the name 
of Varna? In the same strain he said: “Varnashrama 
of the Shastras is today non-existent in practice. The present 
caste system is the very antithesis of varnashrama. The 
sooner public opinion abolishes it the better.”°° Though he 
called himself a Sandtant Hindu, yet it was he who could 
assert : "Caste has nothing to do with religion. It is 
harmful both to spiritual and national growth.”°* In 1937, 
in reply to an American clergyman, he categorically stated : 
“Hinduism does not believe in caste."^* In 1946, he stated 
that “caste is an anachronism. ^? These utterances suggest 
that he moved ahead of his earlier position of 1920* which 
created the impression that he was out-and-out conservative 
in social matters. 


Interdining and intermarriage 


That there took place an evolution of his views on caste 
is clearly evident from his utterances and writings on intor- 
dining and intermarriage. In 1921 he wrote: “I do not 
believe that interdining or even intermarriage necessarily 
deprives a man of his status that his birth has given him. 
The four divisions define a man’s calling, they do not restrict 
or regulate social intercourse. The divisions define duties, they 
confer no privileges.... 

"Though therefore varnashrama is not affected by inter- 
dining and intermarriage, Hinduism does most emphatically 
discourage interdining and  intermarriage between divisions. 
Hinduism reached the highest limit of  self-restraint. It 
undoubtedly is a religion of renunciation of the flesh so that 
the spirit may be set free. It is no part of a Hindu's duty 
to dine with his son. And by restricting his choice of a 
bride to a particular group, he exercises rare self-restraint.... 
Candi) Mage f deecieh le sagi. erri Tor is IURDuAUN 5 fe. "RE 
critical distinctions of high and low’ and ‘caste tyranny’ which had made 
India ‘turn (her) back on truth and embrace falsehood'.—'My Second 


Experience in Gaol [—V ] in The Collected Works of Mahat i, The 
Publications Division, Govt. of India, 1968, Vol, 9, Er 1804. - So, 
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Prohibition against intermarriage and interdining is essen- 
tial for a rapid evolution of the soul. But this self-denial is 
no test of varna. A brahmana may remain a brahmana 
though he may dine with his shudra brother, if he has not 
left off his duty of service by knowledge. It follows from what 
I have said above, that restraint in matters of marriage and 
dining is not based upon notions of superiority. A Hindu who 
refuses to dine with another from a sense of superiority 
misrepresents his dharma."** 

In a statement dated 4 November 1932 issued from Yerayda 
prison after his epic fast, he said : “Correspondents have 
asked whether interdining and intermarriage are a part of the 
movement against untouchability. In my opinion they are not. 
They touch the castemen equally with the outcastes. It is, 
therefore, not obligatory on an anti-untouchability worker to 
devote himself or herself to interdining and intermarriage 
reform. Personally, I am of opinion that this reform is coming 
sooner than we expect. Restriction on intercaste dining and 
intercaste marriage is no part of Hindu religion. It is a social 
custom which crept into Hinduism when perhaps it was in its 
decline, and was then meant perhaps to be a temporary protec- 
tion against disintegration of Hindu society. Today these two 
prohibitions are weakening Hindu society, and emphasis on 
them has turned the attention of mass mind from the funda- 
mentals which are vital to life's growth. Wherever, there- 
fore, people voluntarily take part in functions where ‘touchab- 
les’ and ‘untouchables’, Hindus and non-Hindus are invited to 
join dinner parties, I welcome them as a healthy sign. But I 
should never dream of making this reform, however desirable 
in itself it may be, part of an all-India reform which has been 
long overdue. 

"Untouchability in the form we all know it is a canker 
eating into the very vitals of Hinduism. Dining and marriage 
restrictions stunt Hindu society. I think the distinction is 
fundamental. It would be unwise in a hurricane campaign to 
overweight and thus endanger the main issue, It may even 
amount to a breach of faith with the masses to call upon them 
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suddenly to view the removal of untouchability in a light 
different from what they have been taught to believe it to be. 
On the one hand, therefore, whils& interdining may go on where 
the public is itself ready for it, it should not be part of an 
India-wide campaign.”°°* 

In 1933 he wrote: "Interdining and inter-caste marriage 
are in no way essential for the promotion of the spirit of 
brotherhood or for the removal of untouchability. ^^ 

In 1935 he said: "In Varnashrama there was and there 
should be no prohibition of intermarriage or interdining. 

“Though there is in Varnashrama no prohibition against 
intermarriage and interdining, there can be no compulsion. It 
must be left to the unfettered choice of the individual as to where 
he or she will marry or dine, If the law of Varnashrama was 
observed there would naturally be a tendency, so far as marriage 
is concerned, for people to restrict the marital relations to their 
own varna.” ** 

He had been pursuing a vigorous but cavtious approach in bis 
campaign against untouchability. He held earlier that interdining 
and intermarriage were no part of the movement of 
untouchability (1932 statement qucted above). In 1942 he 
wrote that when he said that he had the general Hindu publie in 
mind, not the Congress workers or Congressmen.^* 

In 1946 he moved further. In reply to a question whether 
the Congress programme for the abolition of untouchability 
included interdining and intermarriage with Harijans, he said : 
“So far as I know the Congress mind today there is no opposition 
to dining with Harijans. But speaking for myself, I have said 
that we have all to become Harijans today or we will not be able 


* Regarding the above two passages and their apparent inconsistency, 
Gandhi wrote in answer to a correspondent’s question : 


“As I read them with a detached mind, I find no contradiction between 
the two statements especially if they are read in their full context. I 
still believe that restriction imposed by oneself upon  interdining 
and intermarriage is an act of renunciation of the flesh. There is one 
word that perhaps I would change if I was writing the article of 
1921 today. Instead of ‘prohibition’, I should repeat the expression used 
in the same article just a few lines before and say ‘self-imposed restric- 
tion against intermarriage and interdining is essential for a rapid evolu- 
tion of the roul’.’’—Harijan, 29.4.33, p. 2. 
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to purge ourselves completely of the taint of untouchability. T, 
therefore, tell all boys and girls who want to marry that they 
cannot be married at Sevagram Ashram unless one of the parties 
is a Harijan. I am convinced that there is no real difficulty 
in this. All that is needed is a change of outlook, "9 

And, "At one time I did say that interdining was not an 
essential part of the campaign for the removal of untouchability. 


Personally, I was for it. Today I encourage it. In fact, today 
I even go further." *? 


Inter-religious marriage 


In fact he went further. Gandhi advanced to the ideal of free 
inter-religious marriage. He held that there could be no bar to 
marriage between persons professing different religions. 

"Q. You advocate inter-caste marriage. Do you also favour 
marriage between Indians professing different religions ? Should 
they declare themselves as belonging to no denomination, or can 
they continue their old religious practices and yet intermarry ? If 
so, what form should the marriage ceremony take ? Is it to be a 
purely civil function or a religious function ? 

Do you consider religion to be exclusively a personal matter ? 

A. Though Gandhiji admitted that he had not always held 
the view, he had come to the conclusion long ago that an inter- 
religious marriage was a welcome event whenever it took place. 
His stipulation was that such connection was not a product of 
lust. In his opinion it was no marriage. It was illicit intercourse. 
Hence there must be mutual friendship, either party having 
equal respect for the other. There was no question in this of 
conversion. Hence the marriage ceremony would be performed 
by the priests belonging to either faith. This happy event could 
take place when the communities shed mutual enmity and had 
regard for the religions of the world.”** 

"Q. You say that you are in favour of inter-religious marriages 
but at the same time you say that each party should retain his or 
her own religion and, therefore, you said, you tolerated even 
civil marriages. Are there any instances of parties belonging to 
different religions keeping up their own religions to the end of 
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their lives ? And is not the institution of civil marriage & 
negation and does it not tend towards laxity of religion ? 

A. Gandhiji said that the questions were appropriate. He 
had no instances in mind where the parties had clung to their 
respective faiths upto death, because these friends whom he knew 
had not yet died. He had, however, under his observation men 
and women professing different religions and each clinging to 
his or her own faith without abatement. But he would go so far 
as to say that they need not wait for discovery of past instances. 
They should create new ones so that the timid ones may shed 
their timidity. 

As to civil marriages, he did not believe in them, but he 
welcomed the institution of civil marriage as & much-needed 
reform for the sake of reform." "* 

That this was indeed an advance becomes clearly evident 
when his earlier position of 1920 is considered side by side. 

In an article in Young India (25.9.1920) entitled *Hindu- 
Mahomedan Unity he wrote: “In my opinion, the idea that 
interdining or intermarrying is necessary for national growth, 
is a superstition borrowed from the West.” 

“T hold it to be utterly impossible for Hindu and Moha- 
medans to intermarry and yet retain in tact each other's 
religion. And the true beauty of Hindu-Mahomedan Unity 
lies in each remaining true to his own religion and yet being 
true to each other. "? 


Untouchability 


Untouchability is an inhuman institution in Hindu society. 
Hallowed with tradition and sanctified by religion, it conti- 
nued to exist in all its oppressive facets for centuries. History 
has known hierarchically graded societies of various types in 
different epochs and among different peoples. All these 
societies were based on social privileges and inequalities. 
However, no hierarchically graded society can compare with 
the Hindu society in its extreme gradation of ranks and 
inequalities of rights. Hardly any society condemned a section 
of it to physical segregation as the Hindu society did in the 
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case of the untouchables.'* The mere touch of an untouchable 
was a sin. In some parts of India, especially in the South, 
not only untouchability was practised on a vast scale, but 
unapproachability and invisibility too. 

Gandhi's sensitive soul rebelled against this outrage of 
human personality and human dignity. His campaigns against 
untouchability are too well known to be recounted here. He 
identified himself with the untouchables, calling himself a 
Harijan.* It was his deep concern for the depressed huma- 
nity that guided him to launch his nation-wide reform movement. 
This feeling for the down-and-out masses was more or less 
instinetive with him. In his words: 

"I was hardly yet twelve when this idea had dawned on 
me. A scavenger named Uka, an ‘untouchable’, used to 
attend our house for cleaning latrines. Often I would ask 
my mother why it was wrong to touch him, why I was 
forbidden to touch him. If I accidentally touched Uka, I was 
asked to perform ablutions and though I naturally obeyed, 
it was not without smilingly protesting that untouchability was 
not sanctioned by religion, that it was impossible that it should 
be so. I was a very dutiful and obedient child, and so far 
as it was consistent with respect for parents, I often had 
tussles with them on this matter. I told my mother that 
she was entirely wrong in considering physical contact with 
Uka as sinful. 

“While at school I would often happen to touch the 
‘untouchables’, and as I never would conceal the fact 


* The empoyment of the term ‘Harijan’ offers a good example of Gandhi's 
symbolic language. Hindu social reformers referred to untouchables usually 
in terms of ‘pariah’ or the victims of ‘don’t touchism', For years, Gandhi 
himself used "bbangl', "untouchable','unapprcachable',' Paiicama', or 'Antyaja" 
(thelast born) Then, in August 1931, he wrote that at last he had found the 
right word : ‘Harijan’. “‘It was a word’’, he told us, ‘‘used by the great saint, 
Narasinha Mehta’’, a Nagar Brihmana “who defied the whole community 
by claiming the ‘antouchable’ as his own.” “Iam delighted to adopt the 
word", he continued, “which is sanctified by having been used by such a 
great saint, but it has for me a deeper meaning thou you may imagine, 
The ‘untouchable’, to me, is, compared to us, really a Harijan’—s man 
of God, and we are Durjan, men of evil."—Young India, 6. 8. 1981, in The 
Removal of Untouchability, Navajivan Publishing House, Abmedabad, 
1954, p. 14, 
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from my parents, my mother would tell me that the 
shortest cut to purification after the unholy touch was to 
cancel the touch by touching a Musalman passing by. And 
simply out of reverence and regard for my mother I often 
did so, but never did so believing it to be a religious 
obligation. 

“The Ramayana used to be regularly read in our family, 
‘How can the Ramayana’, I thought to myself, ‘in which 
one who is regarded nowadays as an ‘untouchable’ took Rama 
across the Ganga in his boat, countenance the idea of 
any human beings being ‘untouchables’ on the ground that 
they were polluted souls ? The fact that we addressed 
God as the ‘purifier of the polluted’ and by similar 
appellations, shows that it is asin to regard any one born in 
Hinduism as polluted or 'untouchable—that it is Satanic to 
do so. I have hence been never tired of repeating that 
it is a great sin. I do not pretend that this thing had 
crystallized as a conviction in me at the age of twelve, 
but I do say that I did then regard  untouchability as 
a sin," 5 

This long extract is given only to show that it was not 
with any ulterior political purpose or any other end in view 
that he had organized the movement. The aim of the anti- 
untouchability campaign was primarily and essentially 
humanitarian. But this does nob mean that the problem of 
emancipation of about one-fifth of the total Hindu population 
(1931 census) was less important in any scheme of national 
freedom and social reconstruction in India. Indeed, how could 
the freedom movement at all march forward keeping such & 
vast mass of the toiling people beyond the pale of society ?* 
In that sense it had a bearing on the political movement, 
though not in any narrow sense. 


* “Swaraj is a meaningless term, if we desire to keep a fifth of India under 
perpetual subjection, and deliberately deny to them the fruits of national 
culture, We are seeking the aid of God in this great purifying movement, 
but we deny to the most deserving among His creatures the rights of 
humanity. Inhuman ourselves, we may not plead before the Throne for 
deliverance from the inhumanity of others. '—Young India, 25.5.21, p. 165. 
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Untouchability, he maintained, was no part of Hinduism. 
He wrote : "Untouchability is not only not a part and parcel of 
Hinduism, but a plague, which it is the bounden duty of 
every Hindu to combat.”7* In a speech in 1925 he cried out 
in agony: "If this is Hinduism, O Lord, my fervent prayer 
is that the soonest it is destroyed, the best." 

The feeling of identification with the suppressed humanity 
was so deep as to evoke the following statement : 

“I do not want to be reborn, But if I bave to be reborn, 
I should be born an untouchable, so that I may share thir 
sorrows, sufferings, and affronts levelled at them, in order that 
I may endeavour to free myself and them from that miserable 
condition. I, therefore, pray that if I should be born again, I 
should do so not as a brahmana, kshatriya, vaishya or shudra, 
but as an ati-shudra.”7® 

Gandhi put the entire responsibility for the ‘cancer of 
untouchability’ on the caste-Hindus, He said categorically : 
“Let me tell you that it is not enough for you to hold the 
belief passively that untouchability is a crime. He who is a 
passive spectator of crime is really, and in law, an active 
participator in it. You must therefore begin and continue your 
agitation along all lawful and legitimate lines"? He was of 
the opinion that the caste-Hindu owed a sacred duty to the 
so-called untouchables. He must become a bhàngi (sweeper) 
in name and action, When that happened the untouchables 
would rise at a bound and Hinduism would leave a rich legacy 
to the world.5? 


But it was not merely a Hindu social reform movement 
for Gandhi. He ascribed a wider meaning to the movement 
against ‘the monster of untouchability. “My own innermost 
desire is not that the brotherhood of Hindus only may be 
achieved, but it essentially is that the brotherhood of man—be 
he Hindu, Musalman, Christian, Parsi or Jew—may be 
realized.”®* He yearned for one human family to grow. In 
his words : “The ulcer of untouchability has gone so deep 
down that it seems to pervade our life. Hence the unreal 
differences : Brahmana and  Non-Brahmana, provinces and 
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provinces, religion and religion. Why should there be all this 
poison smelling of untouchability ? Why should we not all be 
children of one Indian family and, further, of one human 
family ? Are we not like branches of the same tree ? 

“When untouchability is rooted out, these distinctions will 
vanish and no one will consider himself superior to any other. 
Naturally, exploitation too will cease and co-operation will be 
the order af the day.’®* 

The outline-survey given above indicates three salient 
features : (a) Gandhi’s allegiance to Varna as the fundamental 
law of life governing the human family, (b) his belief that 
caste as it was practised was an anachronism for the present 
society—here we find a marked advance from his earlier views, 
and (c) his passion against the evil of untouchability. 


A brief survey of opinions 

Gandhi’s advocacy of the Varna system has been much 
criticized. Dr. Ambedkar, after branding Gandhi as ‘a social 
reactionary’, said : “Mr. Gandhi may be taken to be not in 
favour of caste. But Mr. Gandhi does not say that he is 
against the Varna system. And what is Mr. Gandhi's Varna 
system ? It is simply a new name for the caste system and 
retains all the worst features of the caste system.’®* 

Dr. G. 8. Ghurye has understood Gandhi to be advocating 
a throwback to the past: “There were those who believed that 
the best way to bring about the desired end was to hark back 
to the imagined pure state of Hindu society which was 
characterized by the existence of only the four traditional 
castes, viz. Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra. The 
greatest exponent of this point of view was Mahatma Gandhi... 

" Altogether it appears to me that a return to the fourfold 
division of society is impracticable, and even if accomplished 
would serve no more useful purpose than that of reminding us 
of our past heritage.” ®* 

In S. Natarajan's estimate: “Gandhi's entry into the social 
reform field was a somewhat ambiguous one ; and his insistence 
that he had differences with ‘orthodox’ reformers was more 
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than justified. The vehement language in which he denounced 
the observance of untouchability, roused a certain resistance 
in the orthodox, specially in Bombay city......But elsewhere 
his repudiation of interdining and his acceptance of the caste 
won over the orthodox. Moreover, his repeated insistence that 
the caste Hindus should be persuaded, was a flattering approach 
to reactionaries—particularly while they did not realize what 
forms Gandhian persuasion could take,”85 

According to Charles H. Heimsath: “The social reformers 
had to reject Gandhi's position—to give up caste and retain 
the four varnas—just as they had rejected the identical 
Position taken by Dayananda Saraswati......The reformers 
realised that nothing practical would be gained if Hindus 
were to re-classify themselves into varnas, and in any 
case it would be impossible to give real effect to such a 
procedure." 86 

Prof. Oliver Cromwell Cox maintains “that Gandhi himself 
who knows the Christian Gospels well is still unable to rise 
far beyond the principles of impurity and its logical extreme, 
untouchability...The Mahatma would probably do the 
impossible : remove untouchability but otherwise maintain the 
caste system in tact."97 

Dr. T. K. N. Unnithan says : "Without attacking the 
principle that created the structure of the caste system, he 
considered it practical to eliminate its vices by the reformation 
of the individual. If all members of the society did not observe 
the obsolete caste regulations or untouchability, the system 
would automatically cease to function. The improbability of 
of this occurring in reality is obvious, This is the difficulty 
that confronts us with most of the Gandhian propositions. 
Perhaps it was the only course open to him in view of his 
advocacy of the principle of non-violence as the law that 
should govern all practical attempts at reformation. Because 
if he attacked the theory as such, it would have probably 
created a sudden break in orthodox social tendencies which in 
turn might have culminated in disharmony, violence and 
upheavals. It is to prevent this and to effect a more harmonious 
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and non-violent change that he naturally had to resort to 
this method." 89 

Dennis Dalton notes: "Above all, Gandhi sought, in so far 
as it was possible for a moral reformer in India, to promote 
social harmony and not to provoke abrupt change with violent 
consequences....there is little novelty in Gandhi's position on 
caste. Except, that is, for the element of style ...The admixture 
of continuity and innovation...always characterized his style....”°° 

Louis Renou, the famous Indologist, has mentioned in this 
connexion: “His [Gandhi's] social ideal was not so much to 
abolish caste as to offset its effects, while maintaining (at 
least for the present) the framework of the four great social 
divisions going back to the remotest past. This is the teaching 
of the Buddha himself, of the sages and thinkers of ancient or 
medieval India, and it is the impression derived from Sanskrit 
literature, which, taken as a whole, ignores the ‘caste’ (jati) 
and recognizes only the class (Varna),"*? 

Dr. Viswanath Prasad Varma observes: “The defence of 
the varnashrama is not a conservative apology for traditional 
social system. ...Gandhi was a reformer through and through 
but he did not like to give a rough handling to social patterns 
for the sheer delight of novelty and social experimentation.... 
It appears that with the passage of time Gandhi's hietoricist 
conservatism slightly yielded place fo some kind of radical 
social equalitarianism.”®* 

Dr. Joan V. Bondurant holds : "The revolutionary character 
of the Gandhian approach may be seen...in his opinion on tho 
orthodox rules governing  interdining. ...Gandhi himself 
promoted many marriages across caste lines and his ashram 
society was organised entirely without caste distinction. ...The 
continuing campaign Gandhi conducted against untouchability 
is, again, telling evidence of his abiding concern for the recons- 
truction of the institutions and approaches of his own society. 
...Gandhi pressed his campaign to overcome discrimination and 
the fear and weaknesses which arise from it. In so doing he 


undermined some of the most sacred institutions of his 
society.” 9? 
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Gunnar Myrdal in his Asian Drama points out: ‘When it 
came to the social aspects of caste and the status of women, 
Gandhi was an uncompromising radical leveller and never more 
so than in his later years. Throughout his life Gandhi was 
adamant in his condemnation of untouchability. It is true that 
in preaching an all-embracing, tolerant syncretism he sought 
to defend a purified and functional caste system as a means 
of social organization, But he was opposed to the caste 
system as if existed in India,”°* 


Reflections on Gandhi's views 


In our opinion Gandhi's advocacy of Varna Dharma was 
primarily guided by his attachment to the Gud. The Gita 
stands for an organic, as distinct from an atomistic, conception 
of society.°* The Gita insists on each order performing its own 
Specific duties which constitute its dharma: "Better one's own 
duty, bereft of merit, than another's well-performed ; better 
is death in the discharge of one's duties: another's duty is 
fraught with danger.”°* Gandhi had the following comments 
to offer on the stanza quoted above: "One man's duty may 
be to serve the community by working as a sweeper, another's 
may be to work as an accountant. An accountant’s work 
may be more inviting, but that need not draw the Sweeper 
away from his work. Should he allow himself to be drawn 
away he would himself be lost and put the community into 
danger. Before God the work of man will be judged by the 
spirit in which it is done, not by the nature of the work which 
makes no difference whatsoever. Whoever acts in a spirit 
of dedication fits himself for salvation. "^ It may be noted 
here that the Gita rationalized the traditional division of labour 
and invested it with spiritual significance. In the Gia we read 
that the four-fold division of varya was based on differences 
of karma and guya. Gandhi while upholding varga laid stress 
on these aspects. He accepted the teachings of the Gita to be 
fundamental, universal and proclaiming the ultimate truth 
and he saw in the restoration of the true varnasramadharma 
the path of salvation, He did not care to find ont that the 
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philosophy of the Già was evolved at a particular period of 
Indian history and that like all philosophies the Gita too 
represented a particular mode of approach corresponding to the 
material development of the then society.?" This indifference 
to time, a characteristic of the Hindu mind, resulted in his 
unhistorical faith that varya was the ideal scheme of social 
organization for all times. 

He understood varya dharma as representing the natural 
order of society. And the natural was the perfect for him. It 
may be presumed that his urge for the natural, the perfect and 
the simple led him to advocate varnasramadharma as the sure 
way of getting out of the monstrous division of society based on 
innumerable castes and sub-castes. 

But it was not merely the basie religious faith that was 
responsible for his holding such a view; it was much more. 
If we read his views on varya and caste carefully we may be 
able to discern some sociological conoepts involved in this 
theory. The organismie conception of society is conceived in 
terms of differentiation and integration. Gandhi, it seems, 
understood the four-fold division of society in that light. Varna, 
or the original caste order of society, it is claimed, was evolved 
for maintaining social equilibrium. That Gandhi under- 
stood the caste institution in that perspective and not in 
terms of social distance is evident from his writings. He 
categorically said: "I believe in the rock-bottom doctrine of 
Advaita and my interpretation of Advaita excludes totally any 
idea of superiority at any stage whatsoever. *? His faith 
in the oneness of humanity®® impelled him to move for 
the obliteration of the caste system that perpetuated social 
distance, 

That he was against social distance among the different 
castes would be evident if we refer to his insistence on bread 
labour as & fundamental law of our being, a law common to all 
the varnas.*°°* In his opinion, "a Brahman is not only a teacher. 
Ho is only predominantly that. But a Brahman who refused to 


* For his views on bread labour, see ch. 8, sec, ‘Bread Labour’, 
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labour will be voted down as an idiot." *9* The introduction of the 
concept of bread labour in a hierarchical, authoritarian Societ y 
was of great import in that it undermined the very basis of 
social distance institutionalized through the caste system. 

In our study of the evolution of his views on interdining and 
intermarriage we have seen how he progressed from his 
somewhat closed outlook to a broad, liberal view of things. 
Restrictions regarding dining and endogamy are the formidable 
pillars which sustain the caste structure. And advocacy of 
interdining and intermarriage, even inter-religious marriage, 
in authoritarian Hindu society certainly speaks of a freshness and 
vigour of mind. 

One can find traces of conservatism in his earlier views, 
but his later writings dispel that misgiving. His basic allegiance 
to varya may be construed as a plea for perpetuating the caste 
system by ‘a new name’, as has indeed been held by Dr. Ambedkar 
and others. But this construction seems to suffer from a 
subjective approach. It would be more logical to hold that 
Gandhi pursued a slow but steady approach for the removal of 
caste distinctions. That was his technique of movement—which 
fitted in well with his reliance on the individual. He believed 
that reforms could only begin with individuals. His practical 
sense might have dictated him to prepare the ground first and 
then strike at the root. As was his wont, “he seized upon the 
traditional only to transform it.”*°* Gandhi's views may be 
better appreciated from such a standpoint. 

Gandhi passionately struggled for the liquidation of untoucha- 
bility. He endeavoured to awaken the conscience of the upper 
caste Hindus against this infamy of ages. 

What was the significance of this movement ? We would 
like to share the view of Prof. N. K. Bose who holds : “Mahatma 
Gandhi's Harijan movement did succeed in focussing the 
attention of the publie on the wrongs suffered by the 
suppressed classes under Hinduism. It has succeeded in 
bringing about a psychological ‘transformation in the attitude 
of the two classes (touchables and untouchables) towards one 
another.” +92 
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To sum up, the problems of easte and untouchability are related 
to the material basis of social organization. Abolition of caste and 
untouchablility demands a basie socio-economic reconstruction. 204 
One may hold that Gandhi's social ideas had not provided that 
philosophy of revolutionary change—but that is a matter of 
of opinion. One may not also like the manner of his posing the 
problem. Still there can be no two opinions as to the fact that 
Gandhi's views largely influenced and accelerated the pace of 
the social reform movement. An objective appraisal suggests 
that the anti-untouchability movement served the purpose of 
awakening the conscience of the nation against this evil. And 
that was no mean achievement considering the period when 
Gandhi launched his crusade against this ‘human sin. This 
movement was the expression and growth of the larger national 
and human consciousness of the Indian people. On the one hand, 
the national movement contributed, though slowly, towards the 
dissolution of caste distinctions. And on the other, the anti- 
untouchability movement, in its turn, contributed towards the 
building up of the Indian people on a democratic basis.'?^ 
Gandhi's social philosophy was vaild in so far as it could 
create a climate of democratic consciousness. And who can 
deny that consciousness is the propelling factor of social 
action ? Democratic consciousness, slowly but surely, saps 


the foundations of anachronistic social institutions and social 
inequality, 


Gandhi's Ideals of Communal Unity 


The communal question was one of the outstanding problems 
of the Indian nationalist movement. Even today few questions 
in this country arouse such intense passion and controversy a8 
the question of relationship between its two major communities, 
the Hindus and the Muslims. Communalism had as its cause 
varied and intricate factors—political, economic, religious, 
psychological and so on But it was mainly the result of the 
peculiar development of the Indian social economy under the 
British rule, of the uneven economic and cultural development 
of different communities, and of the action of the strategy of 
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both the British government and the vested interests within 
those communities." ?** 

Communalism in India may be defined "as that ideology which 
emphasizes as the social, political, and economic unit the 
group of adherents of each religion, and emphasizes the distinction, 
even the antagonism, between such groups; the words 
‘adherent’ and ‘religion’ being taken in the most literal sense.'*9* 

In imposing its categories of thought upon its victims, it aimed 
at exterminating all other sociological and political categories. 
In raising and making supreme the communal issue, it confused, 
if it did not suppress, every other issue—political, social 
economie, and even religious. *°® 

A survey of the political history of India during British rale, 
more particularly of this century, would reveal how the contagion 
of communalism perverted the social content of the anti- 
imperialist peoples moyement and frustrated the genuine 
aspirations and logical culmination of the nationalist struggle. 
But it is not our purpose to relate that story here. We shall 
confine ourselves to a discussion, however brief, of Gandhi's ideals 
of communal harmony. 

Hindu-Muslim unity was a part of his very being. It was the 
breath of his life, Gandhi was from his early youth a votary of 
amity between people of different denominations. It was rather 
at an early stage of his public life in South Africa that Gandhi 
felt the necessity of communal unity. Throughout his public life 
of fifty odd years he symbolized in himself the message of 
brotherhood among communities. As the “generalissimo” of the 
nation, as Mahomed Ali called him from the presidential chair 
of the Indian National Congress at Coconada (1923), he naturally 


% of, "the Hindus, Muslims and the British goverments constitute 
the three arms of the communal triangle. From other considerations 
also, the question assumes a triangular shape. The political arm of 
the triangle is generally the best known, since it is the most obvious. But 
complex problems do not always admit of simple and cut-and-dry explana- 
tions, While the political aspect has an importance all its own, it is by 
no means the only aspect of the communal problem. There are other forces 
whose influence must be adequately appraised. One such is the sociological 
basis of the communal problem, The other is the irrational factor..." 
—Asoka Mehta and Achyut Patwardhan, The Communal Triangle in India, 


Kitabistan, Allahabad, 1942, pp. 7-8. 
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looked at the political aspect of the problem. But he was no 
ordinary politican in the usually understood sense of the term. 
The question of communal peace had a broader appeal for him. 
He believed in the fundamental unity of all religions. In bis 
words: "I write in the name and for the sake of heart-unity 
which I want to see established among the people of this land 
professing different faiths. In nature there is a fundamental 
unity running through all the diversity we see about us. 
Religions are no exceptions to the natural law. They are given 
to mankind so as to accelerate the process of realization of 
fundamental unity.”*°® He preached equal regard for all religions 
throughout his life. “The key to the solution of the tangle 
lies in everyone following the best in his own religion and 
entertaining equal regard for the other religions and their 
followers." * *? 

Another basic point in his approach to the communal 
problem was that he pleaded for generosity on the part of the 
majority community. “It would be a great thing for the 
Hindus to achieve this act of self-denial.” *+* 

But it was no naive faith in fundamental unity of all reli- 
gions that impelled him to dedicate his life for the preservation 
of communial unity. He had a strong political sense to 
understand that the foreign rulers had been pursuing the policy 
of divide-and-rule to keep going thoir administration and 
exploitation. “My case is that alien rulers India have 
ruled India on the principle of divide and rule. No alien 
imperial rule could go on in India unless the rulers coquetted 
now with the one and then with the other party. We will 
continue to be divided so long as the wedge of the foreign 
rule remains there and sink deeper and deeper. That is 
the way of the wedge. But take out the wedge and the split 
parts will instantly come together and unite... ++? 

Though it can be said quite legitimately that his plea for 
communal unity was advocacy rather than analysis, yet that 
should not lead to the conclusion that he was absolutely 
unconversant with the sociological basis of the problem. The 
following will suggest that be could at least perceive, if not 
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actually comprehend, the genetic cause of communal 
conflict, 

"Q. The majority of the Socialists claim that if there was 
a socialist revolution the economic question will come to the 
forefront throwing the communal conflict in the background. Do 
you agree ? 

A. The economic conflict...is likely to make the Hindu- 
Muslim tension less acute. *** 

Gandhi all along contested the theory that the Muslims in 
India were a separate nation. He denied the religious basis of 
nationhood.*** He was opposed to the vivisection or any partition 
of the country on communal basis. In his words: "The ‘two- 
nation’ theory is an untruth.”**5 But the tragic reality took 
place despite Gandhi's pronounced opinion on the subject. It 
is a grim saga written in the blood of the lakhs of our 
countrymen. It is for the historians to trace the development 
of that fateful event. The fact of the partition notwithstanding, 
Gandhi tried to hold the citadel alone and he ploughed a lonely 
furrow for restoring communal peace in both the parts of this 
sub-continent. That story of lofty nobleness is a memory to be 
treasured by humanity at large. The last phase of his life out- 
shone even the magnificent deeds of his earlier years. He wrote: 
“I am striving to become the best cement between the two 
communities. My longing is to be able to cement the two with 
my blood, if necessary. '*^ How prophetic were these words ! 

Gandhi was an anti-communalist par excellence. He inter- 
preted all religions as clarion calls for the establishment of 
human brotherhood. He stood for a secular state**” permeated 
by the spirit of democratic human values. 

The tragic fact, however, emerges that despite the intensity 
and extension of the nationalis movement, inter-communal 
relations grew from bad to worse and culminated in the vivi- 
section of the country. 

Gandhi, inspite of his superhuman efforts, could not prevent 
the country from being divided into two parts because it was in 
the process of the growth and development of ‘two nationalisms’ 


in our country. Gandhi traced the roots of the Hindu-Muslim 
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antagonism not to the material life-processes of the Indian 
society but to the weak ethical structure of the people.!!9 And 
therein lay the limitations of his noble humanistic attempts to 
cement the two communities. This comment is offered not to 
underrate his ideal of communal unity, nor even to minimise 
his greatness, but to look at that greatness in its true socio- 
historical perspective which enables one to measure greatness 
correctly and adequately, if greatness can at all be measured. 

A spate of criticism has been made both during his lifetime 
and after his death that his approach to the communal problem 
was all wrong, that he by invocation of Hindu terminologies 
like Rama Rajya alienated the Muslim masses from the sphere 
of nationalist movement, etc. Whether those appraisals, if they 
are worth anything, will stand the test of objective analysis are 
for the historians to judge. 

Interpreters and commentators may busy themselves in 
finding out whether his efforts were crowned with success or 
ended in tragic failure but the posterity shall certainly acclaim 
him as one of the noblest spirits that walked upon this earth. 
The solutions he suggested might have betrayed inadequate 
comprehension of the problem but the high idealism that he 
preached and symbolized in his being shall for ever be a cons- 
fant source of inspiration to all those who want to establish 
a pew order based on human love and brotherhood. And who 
knows not that idealism sustains ? 
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8. Economic Thought 


GANDHI was not an economist in the conventional sense of 
the term. He did not formulate any well-laid economic theory. 
His approaeh was essentially eclectic. Nor did he undertake 
the task of drawing up elaborate blue-prints for the economic 
development and growth of the country. As J. B. Kripalani 
puts it: "If ever there was a planner without elaborate blue- 
prints, Gandhiji was one."* It could not have been otherwise 
in the situation he was placed in. The solutions he offered 
for the alleviation of the economie ills that imperialism-exploited 
India suffered did not derive out of any rigid doctrinaire app- 
roach. The remedies he suggested came out, on the contrary, 
of his growing experience of the reality that confronted him 
at different stages of his life. Gandhian economics, if that 
nomenclature be permissible, was primarily & response, fo use a 
Toynbeean expression, to the challenge that poverty-ridden India 
flung at a particular phase in the process of the development 
of Indian history, His economic doctrines were rooted in 
nscessity and they grew out of the social soil of India. The 
economic ideals he cherished were a necessary part of the 
elemental humanism that formed the basic core of his life and 
that spirit urged him on to plunging into the vortex of public life. 

In considering Gandhian economies, or, for that matter, any 
socio-economie philosophy, the scientifie procedure as suggested 
by Prof. N. K. Bose? should be followed. The scientific pro- 
cedure is to understand and assess the doctrines in terms of the 
conditions that give rise to them." Along with the objective 


* “His [Gandhi's] social and economic proposals have to be understood 
in Md to vd in Spratt, Gandhism—An Analysis, The 


Huxley Press, Madras, 1939, p. 510. 


background the ethos has to be taken into consideration. 
Failing this approach pre-possessed feelings and subjective 
inclinations may blind our vision and lead us far away from an 
intelligent appreciation of the subject. 

We have seen in Chapter 2 the particular socio-historical 
context of the emergence of that complex of Gandhi's ideas 
popularly known as Gandhism. It does not bear repetition 
here. Suffice it to mention in passing that “his mental horizon 
was bound by the economies of colonial rule.”* The problem 
of all problems that confronted India during the British Raj 
was POVERTY and Gandhi reacted sharply to the crushing 
effect and demoralizing influence of grinding poverty of the 
masses of the country. This obvious fact should not be lost 
sight of in any study, worth the name, of the economic doc- 
trines he propounded. The role of traditional culture-patterns* 
and the terms of the normative system of the country? should 
not also be underestimated. For we know that economics of 
growth cannot altogether dispense with institutionalized tradi- 
tions and value-systems. This much-known truth of the sociology 
of economics needs to be reaffirmed because volleys of criticism 
have been hurled at Gandhi's economic ideas on the basis of 
the dicta of text-book economics and from the standpoint of 
Western norms. This is more particularly relevant to the case 
of Gandhi who “was deeply and primarily concerned with the 
value-systems.”° Any ixtelligent and critical appreciation, 
because of its inherent discipline, takes into account the inter- 
play of objective and subjective factors. 

Gandhi has been dubbed as a social obscurantist and 
reactionary for his socio-economic philosophy, but little effort 
has been made to assess his socio-economic thought in its 
correct perspective. It has been assumed that he was one 
advocating throwback to  primitivism, that he was against 
industrialization and machinery and that he was for putting 
the clock of history back. Whether this judgement is either 
wholly or partially valid or erroneous need not detain us for 
the present. At the other extreme also is to be found a school 
that attempts to universalize his doctrines as those of providing 
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lasting solutions to all the economic maladjustments to the 
contemporary society, irrespective of the different milieu of the 
highly developed and the under-developed countries. This propensity 
for understating or overstating the relevance of Gandhi's 
ideas does injustice to the basio teachings of Gandhi and 
betrays a bias which is a positive hindrance to any proper 
evaluation. The essential fact is that little attention has been 
paid to Gandhi's growing and developing awareness of the 
changing reality. This awareness of the changing reality found 
expression in his utterances and writings. He changed with 
the times, though in his own way. Gandhi grew within bimself 
(this mental growth is not entirely independent of the changes 
in external reality, but that should not be taken to mean that 
this growth stood in mechanical dependence upon objective 
conditions) and his ideas are to be understood in the setting of 
a process of evolution. A fact-based study will reveal that on 
no other subject did Gandhi's views undergo such a pro- 
gressive change as on what are called economic subjects, viz. 
machinery, industrialism, labour-capital relations, etc. The path 
he traversed from the Hind Swaraj days (1909) to the late- 
forties was a long one ; and the simultaneous reorientation of 
his outlook, within a basic pattern, became quite marked and 
assumed much Significance. 

We shall primarily concern ourselves in this study with an 
understanding of this remarkable evolution, and for that 
purpose we shall try to present his views chronologically as far 
as practicable. That means, we are to travel back to the 
respective periods in which his views were pronounced, This 
procedure will help us understand his point of view in the 
the proper context ; and then only shall we be able to find out 
how his ideas and opinions on a particular subject had changed 
in course of time, when of course they did change at all. 
Prof. N. K. Bose draws our attention to a very significant fact 
that “Sometimes we may even find that only the connotation of 
certain terms have changed for him ; while his fundamental 
opinions have remained substantially unaltered."" Although 
Gandhi employed certain terms which sound conservative and 
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anti-diluvian. it should be noted that "new meanings were always 
added to them, so that in quality, they became quite different.” 

Before undertaking the task of tracing the  evolu- 
tion of Gandhi's economic thought, a few more brief 
introductory remarks have to be made in order to understand 
his basic approach to economie problems, motivations, and 
institutions. 


Fundamental assumptions 


Prof. J. J. Anjaria points out : “although as a practical 
reformer Gandhiji has thought primarily in terms of immediate 
practicability, he has gradually developed what is definitely and 
distinctly a system of thought, Thus Gandhism is not just a 
series of disjointed maxims of policy, or a catalogue of urgent 
reforms and remedial measures. There is a philosophy, an 
ideology, if we like, behind all the reforms it advocates, or to 
put it differently, even as Capitaiism and Socialism have their 
own fundamental assumptions, so, too, Gandhism has its own 
fundamental assumptions. The Gandhian system of economic 
thought cannot be adequately appraised merely in terms of 
current economic theory which rests on certain limited assump- 
tions. It is a challenge to those assumptions themselves,” ° 

Gandhi's economic ideas were suffused with &he principles 
of ultimate truth as he saw it. In that sense his ideas lay not 
only in the economie and social spheres but was closely 
integrated with his philosophy of life. When economics is 
related to this way of life it becomes ‘Meta-Economics’.?° 
True economics, Gandhi said, stands for social justice’? and 
moral values. The fullest statement of his views about ultimate 
criterion in the economic sphere is to be found in his 1916 
speech at Muir College, Allahabad.'? In that memorable speech 
he declared : “I venture to think that the scriptures of the 
world are far safer and sounder treatises on laws of economics 
than many modern text-books, -.He [Jesus] is himself the 
greatest economist of his time." 


To Gandhi, economies and ethios were not two separate 
entities. As he put it; 
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"I must confess that I do not draw a sharp or any distinction 
between economies and ethics. Economics that hurt the moral 
well-being of an individual or a nation are immoral and therefore 
sinful.”** 

Or, “That economies is untrae which ignores or disregards 
moral values. The extension of the law of non-violence in 
economics means nothing less than the introduction of moral 
values as a factor to be considered in regulating international 
commerce." ** 

Again, “True economics never militates against the highest 
ethical standard, just all true ethics to be worth its name, must 
at the same time be also good economics, All economics that 
inculeates Mammon worship, and enables the strong to amass 
wealth at the expense of the weak, is a false and dismal science." *5 

The basic assumptions of Gandhi had remained more or less 
unaltered. His economic theories have to be read in the context 
of his attitude towards modern civilization which stands, as it 
appeared to Gandhi, for greed and exploitation. As we have 
discussed in Chapter 7 Gandhi's theory of civilization we 
need not repeat the arguments he advanced in favour of his 
stand. His views on civilization form the focus of his basic 
approach to economics. 

Gandhi approached human problems from an integrated 
outlook of life in which economies, ethics, psychology and religion 
were synthesized.* Gandhian economics is the projection of his 
philosophy of non-violence which is essentially moral.** 

Gandhi wanted economics to be reduced to terms of 
religion and spirituality. But since he was supersensitive to 
the feelings and the needs of the masses, he could never stand 
apart from his people. As has been correctly observed by 


* cf, “Science or knowledge is one. It has been divided into several 
sections, not because they are mutually unconnected or independent 
fragments, but simply because man’s faculties are limited, his capacity is 
finite, his ability or opportunity is, under the most favourable conditions, 
inadequate, But because man has made, for his own convenience, these 
divisions or compartments, their essential unity and integrity, their mutual 
affinity and dependence, cannot be  gainsaid."— K. T. Shah, Ancient 
Foundation of Economics im India, p. 13., quoted in Economic Thought 
of Mahatma Gandhi, eds. J. B. Mathur & A. S. Mathur, Chaitanya 
Publishing House, Allahabad, 1962, p. XLVII. 
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Frank Moraes: "To him the basic fact of economies is that 
man must eat. Freedom from want is the first article of his 
creed, and throughout his public life he has worked passionately 
to free his countrymen from the degradation of this poverty.”*7 
To him poverty is soul-killing. In his words : 

“No one has ever suggested that grinding pauperism can 
lead to anything else than moral degradation. 

"Every human being has a right to live and, therefore, to 
find the wherewithal to feed himself and where necessary to 
clothe and house himself,” +S 

Satisfaction of basic human needs and moral elevation of 
individuals are not antithetical for him. And that is why he 
could adopt a moral approach to economics, 


"The two Gandhis’ 


Haridas T. Muzumdar has made an important observation 
which will help us in understanding Gandhi's economics in its 
correct perspective. To quote him: “In order to understand 
Gandhi's economics it is necessary for us to distinguish between 
Gandhi, the individual, with his private utopia, and Gandhi, 
the  citizen-leader whose utopia must conform to social 
realities... 

“Gandhi, the individual, would feel thoroughly at home in 
the pre-social-contract order, postulated by Rousseau... 

“The private utopia of Gandhi would be an idyllic existence... 
an existence in which he could live in harmony with nature, 
labour for himself a few hours, and commune with his inner 
self and with God.” 

Bub, “Gandhi, the citizen-leader, did not ever attempt, nor 
even think of attempting, to make society over into his image. 
He had already come to the conclusion that he could find 
neither God nor his true self apart from humanity. His 
private utopia, therefore, has no relevance in a discussion of 
Gandhian economies,” +° 

While this distinction between 'the two Gandhis’ is to 
be borne in mind, it should not lead us to the conclusion that 
‘the citizen-leader' Gandhi merely suggested some economic 
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expedients in the social sphere by being divorced from the basic 
values he stood for. It would be more logical, however, to 
infer that within the context of the time and the situation 
confronting him, the economie devices and institutions 
formulated by Gandhi—the Carkha, village self-sufficiency, 
trusteeship—sought to exempiify the basic values—aparigraha, 
limitation of wants, sharing (of wealth), antyodaya or sarvodaya 
(unto the last)—relevant to the operation of the economic 
system, 


Ruskin's influence on Gandhi 


As is well known, Ruskin exerted a tremendous influence on 
Gandhi.?9? Both Ruskin and Gandhi preached the supremacy 
of the spirit. Both believed in the nobility of human nature. 
To both, character was more important than intelligence. 
Both sought to moralize polities and economics. In the 
Ruskinian and the Gandhian philosophy, social regeneration 
enjoys priority over political reform, There is romantic reaction 
against industrialism and distrast of machinery in both, 
if it enslaves, rather than frees, men. And both Ruskin and 
Gandhi exhorted the employers to adopt a wise paternal 
or fraternal attitude towards their employees. Both are 
opposed to class-struggles. Both of them looked upon the worker 
potentially, at least, as a responsible individual. 

It was particularly Ruskin's ideas on political economy 
rather than anything else* that Gandhi assimilated into his own 
thinking, and adopted from Ruskin without qualification the 
functional view of property. Tools in the hands of those who 
can use them and wealth restricted within fixed limits are 
the principles which Ruskin and Gandhi held in common, 
Ruskin's attack on the assumptions of political economy founded 
on an “ossifiant theory of progress",*! and on the industrial 


x Ruskin’s influence on Gandhi was in no sense total. As Joan Bondurant 
puts it : "Gandhi did not share the more conservative views of Ruskin which 
held the common man inferior, erected an aristocratic hierarchy, and denied 
the masses any political control on grounds of incompetence, ""— Conquest of 
Violence, Oxford University Press, Bombay Calcutta etc., 1959, p. 156. 


Ruskin, in his turn, was largely influenced by Carlyle. 
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system is systematically set forth in his Unio This Last. 
On reading this book in South Africa Gandhi decided to change 
his life in accordance with the ideals of the book.** In his 
words : “the one that brought about an instantaneous and 
practical transformation in my life was Unto This Last. 
I translated it later into Gujarati, entitling it Sarvodaya (the 
welfare of sll)"?5 It was this work which, according to 
Gandhi, had inspired him to found the Phoenix Settlement 
(1904) on principles of bread-labour and the responsibility of 
the community organization to provide for the physical welfare 
of the worker who was its member. He understood the teachings 
of Unto This Last to be as follows : 

1. That the good of the individual is contained in the good 
of all. 

9. That a lawyer's work has the same value as the barber's 
inasmuch as all have the same right of earning their livelihood 
from their work. 

8. That a life of labour, i. e., the life of the tiller of the 
soil and the handicraftsman is the life worth living.?* 

Gandhi remarked: “The first of these I knew. The second 
I had dimly realized. The third had never occurred to me. 
Unio This Last made it as clear as daylight for me that the 
second and the third were contained in the first. I arose 
with the dawn, ready to reduce these principles to practice." *5 

The first lesson which is related to the good of all was in 
keeping with the general tenor of Ruskin's philosophy but is 
nowhere stated, and is assumed, if at all, only in a vague sort 
of way ; the second is explicitly denied since Ruskin stressed, 
more than anything else, the impossibility of the equality of 
man. Obristian Socialism has been based upon the dictum: 
“Take that thine is, and go thy way: I will give unto this 
last, even as unto thee." (Matt. 20, 14). Though Ruskin 
gave the title to the four essays as Unto This Last, a careful 
reading of the book would suggest that he did not accept 
Christian Socialism. He was not in favour of equality of 
wages, as is logically derived from the story of New 
Testament ; but, on the other hand, he was an advocate of 
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fixed wages. It is quite interesting to note that Ruskin did 
not explain tha justification for giving such a title nor did he 
analyse the message of the New Testament story of the master 
and the servant. Digression apart, the third of the lessons 
was the only one which was really new to Gandhi, and is the 
only one in the book. Incidentally, it may be pointed out 
that it shows Gandhi's “habit of selecting, rather arbitrarily, 
some doctrine or principle from an author he reads, because it 
appeals to him."** ‘This eclectic approach is characteristic of 
Gandhi as has been observed at the beginning of this chapter, 


Evolution of Gandhi's views on industrialism and machinery 


With this background in view, let us try to arrange 
Gandhi's views on industrialism and machinery in a chronolo- 
gical order and see for ourselves the process of evolution. 
Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rule, the seminal book, as it was 
aptly described in a Foreword by Mahadev Desai, of Gandhian 
thought was originally written in Gujarati during Gandhi's 
return journey from England and published in Indian Opinion 
in December, 1909. Issued as a booklet in 1910, it was 
proscribed in India by the Government of Bombay on March 
24, 1910. This hastened Gandbi’s decision to publish the 
English translation."" The subsequent history of the book is 
interesting though not quite relevant here. But it is on 
record that in January 1921 (‘A Word of Explanation’ in 
Young India, 26.1.1921) Gandhi would “withdraw nothing except 
one word of it, and that in deference to a lady friend.”* 

As Mahadev Desai wrote in his preface to the 1938 
edition, “Even in 1938 he would alter nothing in the book, 
except perhaps the language in some parts." 

The book contained a severe condemnation of what was 
termed ‘modern civilization’. Gandhi's attitude towards 


* “My conviction is deeper today than ever. I feel that if India will 
discard ‘modern civilization’ she can only gain by doing so. But I would 
warn the reader against thinking that I am today aiming at the swaraj 
described therein...still less am I trying to destroy all machinery and mills, 
It requires a higher simplicity and renunciation than the people are today 
prepared for.’’ 
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industrialization was, to a large extent, influenced by his 
native religious faith as also by such western thinkers as 
Ruskin and Tolstoy. R. C. Dutta’s Economic History of India 
greatly moved him. In his words : “When I read Mr. Dutta's 
Economic History of India, I wept; and as I think of it 
again my heart sickens. It is machinery that has impoveri- 
shed India.”*® Analysing the results cf machine-made goods 
on the economie life of India he came to the conclusion: 

"Machinery has begun to desolate Europe. Ruination is 
now knocking at the English gates. Machinery is the chief 
symbol of modern civilization ; it represents a great sin. 

“The workers in the mills of Bombay have become slaves 
The condition of the women working in the mills is shocking. 
When there were no mills, these women were not starving. 
If the machinery craze grows in our country, it will become 
an unhappy land. It may be considered a heresy, but I am 
bound to say that it were better for us to send money to 
Manchester and to use flimsy Manchester cloth than to multiply 
mills in India, By using Manchester cloth we only waste our 
money ; but by reproducing Manchester in India, we shall keep 
our money at the price of our blood, because our very moral 
being will be sapped, and I call in support of my statement 
the very mill-hands as witnesses, And those who have amassed 
wealth out of factories are not likely to be better than other 
rich men. It would be folly to assume that an Indian Rock- 
feller would be better than the American Rockfeller. Impoverished 
India can become free, but it will be hard for any India made 
rich through immorality to regain its freedom. I fear we shall 
have to admit that moneyed men support British rule ; their 
interest is bound up with its stability. .. Machinery is like a 


snake-hole...I cannot recall a single good point in connection 
with machinery.’”*° 


In his views on machinery given in Hind Swaraj, Gandhi 
levelled a general charge against machinery since its introduc- 
tion had impoverished India, His charge was not against 
machine gua machine, but in so far as it stood for the 
enslavement of human beings. This point needs to be stressed 
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upon for many took him for an anti-machinist in the absolute 
sense of the term. Gandhi, it appears, did not depart from his 
original position even at the last phase of his life, although 
the meaning of the term ‘machinery’ underwent some amount 
of modification for him. Prof. N. K. Bose draws our attention 
to the fact that "In 1908, the term evidently meant for him 
something more than the machinery itself, for he included in it 
the industrial system which went along with the use of 
power-driven mills in India at that time. The distinction 
between industrialism and machinery had not yet been drawn 
by him. As a matter of fact, his knowledge or experience of 
machines was very limited." *? At this stage, he did not know 
the distinction between the loom and the spinning wheel, and 
in Hind Swaraj, he used the word ‘loom’ to mean the ‘wheel.’** 
He had not even seen & handloom or a spinning wheel when 
he described it in Hind Swaraj, or even in 1915 when he 
returned to India from South Africa, To quote bim: "I do 
not remember to have seen a handloom or a spinning wheel 
when in 1908 I described it in Hind Swaray as the panacea 
for the growing pauperism of India. ...Even in 1915, when I 
returned to India from South Africa, I had not actually seen 
a spinning wheel When the Satyagraha Ashram was founded 
at Sabarmati, we introduced a few handlooms there."** 

During the early phase of the non-co-operation movement, 
the economic problems of mass starvation and famines engaged 
his serious attention, It was not difficult for bim—who had 
identified himself with the teeming millions of India—to recognize 
that the masses wanted bread and that for them ‘the only 
acceptable form in which God can dare appear is work and 
promise of food as wages’. The years 1918-20 were marked by 
the outbreak of a series of working class economic strikes 
in a number of industrial centres throughout the country. It 
was for the first time that such numerous and extensive strike 
actions took place. The lesson of these strikes was not lost 
on him. The recognition of these facts led him to give a more 
realistic and concrete shape to his ideas. This becomes evident 
from the extracts given below : 
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“Multiplication of mills cannot solve the problem. They can 
only cause concentration of money and labour and thus make 
confusion worse confounded.”** 

‘We want to organize our national power not by adopting 
the best methods of production only, but by the best method 
of both the production and distribution.” ** 

"What India needs is not the concentration of capital in a 
few hands, but its distribution so as to be within easy reach 
of the 7 lakhs of villages that make this continent 1900 miles 
long and 1500 miles broad." 35 

During this period we find in his writings an indignant 
protest against mills and machinery, because they tended to 
the concentration of capital in a few hands. His articles on 
Khadi during that period, as well as on subsequent occasions 
that we shall see presently, laid stress on distribution on an 
equal or equitable basis, A careful study of his writings in this 
period will lead to the conclusion that there was no departure 
from his original position of 1909. 

As for the charge that Gandhi was an absolutist in respect 
of his denunciation of machinery, the following passage deserves 
to be carefully read : 

“I would favour the use of the most elaborate machinery 
if thereby India’s pauperism and resulting idleness be avoided. 
I have suggested hand-spinning as the only ready means of 
driving away penury and making famine of work and wealth 
impossible. The spinning wheel itself is a piece of valuable 
machinery, and in my own humble way I have tried to secure 
improvements in it in keeping with the special conditions of 
India..."9* 

Here for the first time we find him appreciating the distinc- 
tion between machinery of one kind and another. He came 
to realize that machinery itself was not bad ; it could be used 
for commonweal as well as for human exploitation. This growing 
awareness found its expression in the writings of the period 
1925-7. 

“Machinery has its place ; it has come to stay. But it 
must not be allowed to displace necessary human labour... 
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"I would welcome every improvement in the cottage machine, 
but I know that it is criminal to displace handlabour by the 
introduction of power-driven spindles unless one is at the same 
time ready to give millions of farmers some other occupation in 
their home,” 97 

“That use of machinery is lawful which subserves the 
interest of all,” 55 

The non-co-operation movement itself was described as 
“an attempt to introduce, if it is at all possible, a human or 
humane spirit among the men behind the machinery. Organiza- 
tion of machinery for the purpose of concentrating wealth and 
power in the hands of a few for the exploitation of many, I 
hold to be altogether wrong. Much of the organization of the 
machinery of the present age is of that type. The movement 
of the spinning wheel is an organized attempt to displace 
machinery from that state of exclusiveness and exploitation and 
to place it in its proper state. Under my scheme, therefore, men 
in charge of machinery will think not of themselves or even 
of the nation to which they belong but of the whole human race. 
Thus Lancashire men will cease to use machinery for exploiting 
India and other countries but, on the contrary, they will 
devise means for enabling India to convert in her own villages 
her cotton into cloth. Nor will Americans under my scheme 
seek to enrich themselves by exploiting the other races of the 
earth through their inventive skill.'?? 

The extracts given above from the pages of Young India 
would reveal that Gandhi's ideas regarding machinery were in 
a process of evolution. His essentially humanistic bent of mind 
saw in machines a symbol of industrialism in 1909, and the 
the same feeling for human welfare led him to distinguish 
between machinery and machinery during this period (1925-97). 

Gandhi was realist enough to recognize that the introduction 
of Carkha will not lead to the complete extinction of the 
modern machine in India. 

“Do I seek to destroy the mill industry, I have often been 
asked. If I did, I should not have pressed for the abolition of 
the excise duty. I want the mill industry to prosper— only I 
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do not want it to prosper at the expense of the country. On 
the contrary, if the interests of the country demand that the 
industry should go, I should let it go without the slightest 
compuretion."*? 

Gandhi's instinctive sense of realism drew him nearer to 
machinery in so far as it could lighten the burden of human 
toil, but his condemnation of the industrial system was expressed 
in a severer tone during the period 1926 to 1931. To quote 
him : “The present distress is undoubtedly insufferable. 
Pauperism must go. But industrialism is no remedy." ** 

Or, "Indeed, the West has had a surfeit of industrialism and 
exploitation. The fact is that this industrial civilization is & 
disease because it is all evil. Let us not be deceived by 
eatchwords and phrases. I have no quarrel with steamships and 
telegraphs. They may stay, if they can, without the support 
of industrialism and all it connotes. They are not an end, 
They are in no way indispensable for the permanent welfare of 
the human race. Now that we know the use of steam and 
electricity, we should be able to use them on due occasion and 
after we have learnt to avoid industrialism. Our concern is 
therefore to destroy industrialism at any cost.”** (emphasis added) 

In November 1931 he said : “Industrialism is, I am afraid, 
going to be a curse for mankind. Industrialism depends entirely 
on your capacity to exploit, on foreign markets being open to 
you, and on the absence of competitors. It is because these 
factors are getting less and less every day for England, that 
its number of unemployed is mounting up daily. The Indian 
boycott was but a flea-bite. And if that is the state of 
England, a vast country like India cannot expect to benefit by 
industrialization. In fact, India, when it begins to exploit 
other nations—as it must do if it becomes industrialized— will 
be a curse for other nations, a menace to the world. And 
why should I think of industrializing India to exploit other 
nations ? Don't you see the tragedy of the situation viz. 
that we can find work for our 300 millions unemployed, but 
England can find none for its three millions and is faced with 
a problem that baffles the greatest intellects of England ? 
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— VOD 


The future of industrialism is dark. England has got successful 
competitors in America, Japan, Germany. It has competitors 
in the handful of mills in India, and as there has been 
an awakening in India, even so there will be an awakening in 
South Africa with its vastly richer resources—natural, mineral, 
and human. The mighty English look quite pigmies before 
the mighty races of Africa. They are noble savages after all, 
you will say. They are certainly noble, but no savages ; and 
in the course of a few years the Western nations may cease 
to find in Africa a dumping ground for their wares. And 
if the future of industrialism is dark for the West, would it 
not be darker still for India ?’’** 

In another article** he said that his fundamental objection 
to machinery rested on the fact that it was machinery that 
had enabled the stronger nations to exploit the weaker. In 
itself machinery “is a wooden thing and can be turned to good 
purpose or bad.” His opposition to machinery became qualified 
at this stage. 

‘Are you against all machinery ? 

“My answer is emphatically, ‘No’. But, I am against its 
indiscriminate multiplication. I refuse to be dazzled by the 
seeming triumph of machinery. Iam uncompromisingly against 
all destructive machinery. But simple tools and instruments 
and such machinery as saves individual labour and lightens 
the burden of the millions of cottages, I should welcome."** 

In October 1924, soon after he had broken one of his 
memorable fasts, he gave an interview*® to a student from 
Santiniketan, Sri Ramachandran. In reply to a question as to 
whether he was against all machinery, Gandhi said : 

“What I object to, is the craze for machinery, not 
machinery as such. The craze is for what they call labour- 
saving machinery. Men go on ‘saving labour’, till thousands 
are without work and thrown on the open streets to die of 
starvation. I want to save time and labour, not for a fraction 
of mankind, but for all ; I want the concentration of wealth, 
not in the hands of afew, but in the hands of all. Today 
machinery merely helps a few to ride on the back of millions. 
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The impetus behind it all is not the philanthropy to save 
labour, but greed. It is against this constitution of things 
that I am fighting with all my might.” 

‘Then you are fighting not against machinery as such, but 
against its abuses which are so much in evidence today.’ 

"I would unhesitatingly say, ‘yes’ ; but I would add that 
scientific truths and discoveries should first of all cease to be 
mere instruments of greed. Then labourers will not be over- 
worked and machinery instead of becoming a hindrance will 
be a help. I am aiming, not at eradication of all machinery, 
but limitation.” 

‘When logically argued out, that would imply that all 
complicated power-driven machinery should go.’ 

"It might have to go, but I must make one thing clear. 
The supreme consideration is man. The machine should not 
tend to make atrophied the limbs of man. For instance. I 
would make intelligent exceptions. Take the case of the 
few useful things ever invented, and there is a romance about 
the device itself. Singer saw his wife labouring over the 
tedious process of sewing and seaming with her own hands, 
and simply out of bis love for her he devised the sewing 
machine in order to save her from unnecessary labour. He, 
however, saved not only her labour but also the labour of 
everyone who could purchase a sewing-machine. (emphasis added) 

‘But in that case there would have to be a factory for 
making these Singer Sewing Machines, and it would have to 
contain power-driven machinery of ordinary type.’ 

"Yes. But I am socialist enough to say that such factories 
should be nationalized, or State-controlled. They ought only 
to be working under the most attractive and ideal conditions, 
not for profit, but for the benefit of humanity, love taking the 
place of greed as the motive. . It is an alteration in the condition 
of labour that I want. This mad rush for wealth must cease, 
and the labourer must be assured, not only of a living wage, 
but a daily task that is not a mere drudgery. The machine 
will, under these eonditions, be as much a help to the man 
working it as to the State, or the man who owns it. The 
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present mad rush will cease and the labourer will work 
(as I have said) under attractive and ideal conditions. This is 
but one of the exceptions I have in mind. The sewing machine 
had love at its back. The individual is the one supreme consi- 
deration. The saving of labour of the individual should be the 
object, and honest humanitarian consideration, and not greed, the 
motive. Replace greed by love and everything will come right.”*" 

This long quotation is important from many points of view. 
The views expressed in 1924 seem to mark a significant 
departure from those of 1909. We have seen above that Gandhi 
had already realized that there was a line between machinery 
and industrialism. In the passage quoted above, it seems that 
he had recognized that all forms of industrial organization were 
not necessarily wrong. In certain cases, the centralized use 
of machinery might be unavoidable if the object was the 
lightening of the burden of human labour. Gandhi pleaded for 
nationalization or state-control (presumably, he meant social 
control) in those cases. 

Referring to this significant departure Prof. N. K. Bose 
observes : "... industrial organization itself was now losing itself 
some of its former sting for him, and he was prepared to 
use it under certain conditions.” ** 

Prof. D. P. Mukerji referring to the passage quoted above 
observed : “At this point, Gandhiji presumbly believed that the 
state was, and would be, an agency for transforming greed into 
a love for humanity, though elsewhere he was less hopeful. 
All this appears to be a move away from the uncompromising 
position taken up in the Hind Swaraj. ...For western readers the 
the change is like that from Tolstoy to William Morris." *? 

While Gandhi did not sacrifice his ‘ideal’ position* the 
social and economic reality cast its impress upon his mind, and 
he was no dogmatist to reject the ‘inevitable. That he was in 


+ ‘Ideally, however, I would rule out all machinery, even as I would 
reject this very body, which is not helpful to salvation and seek the absolute 
liberation of the soul. From that point of view, I would reject all machi- 
nery, but machines will remain because like the body, they are inevitable." 
—Gandhi-Ramachandran conversation in D. G. Tendulkar, Mahatma, The 
Publications Division, Govt. of India, 1961, Vol. 2, p. 162, 
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no mood to impose his ‘ideal’ prescriptions is evident from 
his Presidential address at the 39th Session of the Indian 
National Congress held at Belgaum (1924). 


“T wish, too, you would dismiss from your minds the 
views attributed to me about machinery. In the present 
instance, I am no more trying to present for national 
acceptance all my views on machinery, than I am 
presenting the whole of my belief in non-violence.” 5° 


During the mid-thirties the demand for industrialization of 
the country arose inside and outside the Congress ; the modern 
liberals like Jawaharlal, the left-nationalists like Subhas Chandra 
Bose, the radicals like M. N. Roy and the emerging forces of 
socialism inside and outside the anti-imperialist platform—all 
stood for industrialization. Gandhi could understand which way 
the wind was blowing. The assumption of office by the 
Congress posed concrete issue in relation to industrialization. 
A man of compromise in bare essentials, he was prepared to 
relent to a great extent, but not at tho cost of his basic faith. 

In 1937, to the question whether he was against the 
machine age, he replied : 

“To say that is to caricature my views. I am not 
against machinery as such, but I am totally opposed to it 
when it masters us.” 

"You would not industrialize India ?' 

“T would indeed, in my sense of the term. The village 
communities should be revived. Indian villages produced and 
supplied to the Indian towns and cities all their wants. India 
became impoverished when our cities became foreign markets 
and began to drain the villages dry dumping cheap and 
shoddy goods from foreign lands,” 

‘You would then go back to the natural economy ?' 

“Yes. Otherwise I should go back to the city, I am 
quite capable of running a big enterprise, but I deliberately 
sacrificed the ambition, not as a sacrifice, but because my heart 
rebelled against it. For I should haye no share in the spolia- 
tion of the nation which is going on from day to day. But I 
am industrializing the village in a different way.”** 
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Till the last days of his life he stuck to his deep faith of 
industrializing the villages of India-the real India as he 
termed it—in his own way. 

On the eve of independence the issue came to the fore as 
quite an obvious. The socio-economic policy of independent 
India had to be given a definite orientation. In this background, 
in reply to a correspondent, he wrote: 

"I don’t believe that industrialization is necessary in any 
case for any country. It is much less so for India. Indeed, I 
believe that Independent India can only discharge her duty 
towards a groaning world by adopting a simple but ennobled 
life by developing her thousands of cottages and living at peace 
with the world. High thinking is inconsistent with complicated 
material life based on high speed imposed on us by Mammon 
worship, All the graces of life are possible only when we learn 
the art of living nobly. 

“Whether such plain living is possible for an isolated nation, 
however, large geographically and numerically, in the face of a 
world armed to the teeth and in the midst of pomp and circums- 
tance, is a question open to the doubt of a sceptic. The answer 
is straight and simple. If plain life is worth living, then the 
attempt is worth making even though only an individual or a 
group makes the effort.” 

But, “At the same time, I believe that some key industries 
are necessary. I do not believe in arm-chair or armed 
socialism. I believe in action according to my belief, without 
waiting for wholesale conversion. Hence, without having to 
enumerate key industries, I would have State ownership, 
where a large number of people have to work together. The 
ownership of the products of their labour, whether skilled 
or unskilled, will vest in them through the State. But as I 
can conceive such a State only based on non-violence, I would 
not dispossess moneyed men by force but would invite their 
co-operation in the process of conversion to State ownership." ^* 

The passages quoted above from Gandhi's writings are not 
exhaustive ; but they are quite illustrative. It will be evident 
from the foregoing that Gandhi went through a long 
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period of transition and evolution from his extremist 
position of the Hind Swaraj days to the later concept of state 
ownership of industries ‘where a large number of people dave 
to work together’. The humanistic urge impelled him to move 
nearer and nearer to the socialist point of view regarding 
machinery in practice, although the development itself took 
place within the ambit of his basic thought-pattern. Whether 
or not his adoption of the socialist idea was based on a correct 
understanding of history is quite another matter. What is 
essential to note in this connexion is that he moved a long 
way and conceded the necessity of key industries—and that 
run on the basis of state ownership; the concession he made 
should not be taken to mean that he deviated from his basic 
faith and eventually became an advocate for industrialization 
in the sense the term is usually employed, The contention 
is borne out by the last-quoted passage. The idealist Gandhi 
stood for ‘plain living’ while tho realist element in him 
recognized and reacted to, in its own way of course, the given 
situation, 


Historical parallel : Interpretatious differ 


Speaking of Gandhi's opposition to machinery Rene 
Fulgp-Miller, in his study Lenin and Gandhi (1927), observed : 

“It would, therefore, be quite wrong to judge Gandhi's 
movement by the standard of Western capitalist culture. When 
Gandhi tried to bring economie relief to his distressed country 
he could not look for this relief to mechanized industry, 
which was still almost completely undeveloped, and could not 
for a long time to come be anything but an insignificant foreign 
element in India. 

“From this point of view Gandhi’s action, his bitter fight 
against the transplanation of industry to India and even 
against industrialism in general, which at first sight seems 
utterly absurd to the European, becomes more comprehen- 
sible. Even if this hostility to the machine mainly makes 
use of ethical and religious arguments, nevertheless it contains 
a core of sober truth from the national and economic point of 
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view. In the economic position of India at the present 
moment industrialization might in fact be more of a curse 
than a blessing. 

“With regard to the particular point of Gandhi's ‘machine 
wrecking,’ a new light has been thrown by the extraordinarily 
pertinent observations of the well-known Austrian socialist, 
Julius Braunthal, in his work, Mahatma Gandhi und Indiens 
Revolution. Braunthal, for the firat time I think, has drawn 
attention to the very remarkable parallels between Gandhi and 
the English factory worker Ned Lud, and indeed the analogies 
between the Luddite movement* and Gandhi's are sufficiently 
striking.” 

And he continued : “Gandhi's efforts are directed not only 
against the industrial manufacture of textiles, but ultimately 
against all industry, against machinery as a whole; but here, 
too, his, views are more in accordance with the specific position 
of India than might appear at first." 

“Gandhi...rejects machinery only because, instead of saving 
the work of the individual and alleviating conditions of life 
for the community, it is now useful only to a minority of rich 
men, and inflicts infinite harm on the working masses. And 
as in Gandhi's eyes benefit or injury to the masses, to the 
poor and needy, is the sole criterion for judging every institu- 
tion, this recognition of the fatal effect of industrialism on the 
masses leads him to reject machinery.” 

“The Occidental”, says Braunthal, "may call it the attempt 
of a petit bourgeois reactionary, and it even appears as such if 
objectively regarded from a more advanced historical stage ; 
but if it is looked at from the angle of the peculiar historical 
development and the social and economic conditions of India, 
this rebellion against capitalism assumes greater revolutionary 
significance than, say, the rebellion of the Luddites against 
machinery.” 

“The hatred of machinery’, says Braunthal, “the hatred of 
capitalism, which burns so strongly in Gandhi, is the reflection 


% For a detailed study of the Luddites, see E.P. Thompson, The Making 
of the English Working Class, "Victor Gollancz Ltd., London, 1963, p. 587 ff. 
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of the hate of millions of Indian peasants and handworkers, 
whose traditional basis of existence was completely destroyed 
by capitalism and who were excluded from the possibility of 
existence on a capitalist basis as a factory proletariat. It is 
the cry of the Luddites which wrings Gandhi's breast, when 
he condemns capitalism, the capitalist age, and modern civilization 
as a monstrous depravity, a black age of darkness,...°° 

P. Spratt in his analysis (1939) differs from Fulop-Miller. 
He holds : "The parallel which Fulop-Miller draws between 
Mr. Gandhi and the Luddites has.....little value, though 
it may apply to some of his followers in India. A more 
exact comparison would be with Oobbett. ...It is true that 
Mr. Gandhi now uses the argument that industrialism creates 
unemployment, but the main reasons for his criticism are quite 
different... 

“A more instructive parallel is provided by John Wesley, 
whose missionary efforts did so much to spread thrift, sobriety 
and industry among the lower classes in England in the XVIII 
and early XIX centuries, Wesley recognised that his teaching 
promoted riches, yet he denounced laxury and the accumulation 
of wealth no less vigorously than he applauded thrift and 
industry. His solution of the difficulty was charity : all wealth 
above a quantity sufficient to provide the plain necessaries of life 
was to be given away. Wesley nevertheless helped considerably 
to strenghten and promote the advance of capitalism in England 
and America. Mr. Gandhi also lives during the earlier stages 
of the formation of a capitalist class, in the period of the 
adoption of capitalist habits of life and ways of thinking by 
people whose traditions are non-capitalist or pre-capitalist. His 
doctrine is also such that while part of it may encourage capitalist 
ways of life and thought, as Wesley’s did, another part is 
directly opposed to capitalist ideas and is such as to prevent 
their progress, The similarity is due not only to the broad 
similarity of their social environments, but also to the 
influence of the one upon the other : Mr. Gandhi associated, 
especially in South Africa, with religious people of all persuasions, 
probably for the most part non-conformists, and directly and 
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through the Indian Vietorians, came into contaet with English 
Liberal thought. 

"Mr. Gandhi however has had the advantage of acquaintance 
also with the later phases of capitalism, with a well developed 
industrial system." ^* 

Analogies are not always helpful in understanding the exact 
nature of the problem. For in the words of the German 
sociologist, L. von Weise, ‘Analogy is no homology. But 
even then we cannot altogether dispense with parallels 
and analogies. In our opinion, if any historical parallel is 
to be drawn, one should look to Carlyle (1795—1881) and 
Ruskin (1819—1900) for such a parallel, As is well known, 
the sensitive minds— poets, writers, and artists—rebelled 
and protested in words and colours against the new ugliness 
of nineteenth-century capitalism and, in looking at that 
ugliness, were brought to see horror and misery that underlay 
it and the smugness and greediness that perpetuated tss% 

There were two types of reaction to this phenomenon of 
industrial exploitation. Some who had grasped the forces at work 
for change wanted to direct the dynamics, wanted to accelerate 
the progress and thus shorten the period of pain. There were 
others who, being horrified at the toll of human sufferings 
demanded by the change, urged a re&urn to the earlier 
pre-industrial period of history. This type of reaction is known 
as Romantic reaction. Oarlyle and Ruskin represented this 
romantic reaction. The Romanticists had neither the wish nor the 
understanding to push their analysis to the point of the class and 
property basis of society®® and therein lay the failure of Roman- 
ticism in becoming the social mode of expression of the rising 
working class. But “this is not to say that the romantic 
movement was unimportant or unjustified. On the contrary, 


% To illustrate ; William Blake (1757—1827) wrote a poem directed ‘against 
the satanic mills’ : 
I wander through each chartered street, 
Near where the chartered Thames does flow, 
And mark in every face I meet, 
Marks of weakness, marks of woe. 

—Quoted in Jürgen Kuezynski, The Rise of the Working Class, Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson Ltd., London, 1967, p. 55. 
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one cannot comprehend the typical dilemmas of the new 
civilization unless one understands the reason and rationale 
of the romantic reaction against it..."57 

Gandhi, in his earlier days particularly, gave expression to 
such feelings. The main fount of inspiration for the Romanticists 
of England and for Gandhi was one and the same— elemental 
humanism. Gandhi's reaction was not sterile and merely 
sentimental, as was the case in most of the countries, nor was 
it retrograde. As Ashoka Mehta has correctly pointed out : "Their 
similarities are patent but its uniqueness is equally important." ^* 
And it is this uniqueness that deserves appreciation. 


Critique of capitalism 

Brutal exploitation of man under the system of capitalism 
evoked Gandhi's protest and he condemned the system in no 
uncertain terms. His denunciation of the acquisitive, society 
stemmed out of his intense feelings and deep concern for the 
downtrodden humanity. For him the only yardstick of judging 
any economic system was human welfare. He judged economic 
institutions in terms of common good or good of all. That 
was his credo. To him, accumulation of capital was immoral ; 
it ran counter to his concept of non-possession, aparigraha. 
He extended his ethical principles to the domain of property 
relationship. That he looked at the problem from a moral 
point of view would be evident from the following passage : 

"I suggest that we are thieves in a way. If I take 
anything that I do not need for My own immediate use, and 
keep it, I thieve it from somebody else. I venture to suggest 
that it is the fundamental law of Nature, without exception, 
that Nature produces enough for our wants from day-to-day, 
and if only everybody took enough for himself and nothing 
more, there would be no pauperism in this world, there would 
be no man dying of starvation in this world. But so long as 
we have got this inequality so long we aro thieving.” ^? 

For him, accumulation of wealth always involves violence.°° 
The solutions he offered for the elimination of capitalism were 
guided by this ethical outlook. One may rightly hold that his 
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means of attaining an ideal economic order rid of exploitation 
was more moral than sociological. 

Prof. M. L. Dantwala in his Gandhism Reconsidered (1944) 
has suggested that Gandhi's opposition to capitalism was not 
based on any logic, like that of the materialist conception of history 
propounded by Marx, from which to arrive at the inevitability 
of socialism. Gandhi did not adopt any theory of value 
which could explain accumulation of the surplus value, He 
opposed capitalism, because there was too much of inequality in it. 
He championed the cause of the dumb and the semi-starved, 
and wanted to bring about a decent and higher standard of 
living for them, Changes in the social order and in the existing 
economie system were necessary for improving the conditions 
of the poor. These changes could be possible if the capitalistic 
principle of buying in the cheapest and selling in the dearest 
market was not adhered to. As against the practice of following 
the capitalistic norm of economic propriety and justice, the 
Gandhian order postulated social justice which protected 
starving millions. In the Gandhian society there is economic 
equality ; industries are run not on profit basis. Unlike in the 
capitalist society, the enterprises in this system are not guided 
by the consideration of large consumption and higher profit but 
solely by the principle of producing decent conditions of living 
for both the producers and the consumers. Gandhi opposed 
capitalism because he did not subscribe to the capitalistic code 
ol justice. 

Dr. Kenneth Rivett observes: “To see exactly what 
Gandhi opposed, and from what standpoint, we must borrow 
Max Weber's distinction between the budgetary unit and the 
profit-making enterprise. 

"Weber distinguished budgetary units from units where the 
test of success is profit—profit being measured by the rise in 
the value of alla firm's assets over time, i.e. by capital values. 
Doubtless the profit is then used, at ono or several removes, 
to create marginal utilities, but the men who make it need not 
think twice about them. 

“ he distinction between them is one of degree. 
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“What he [Gandhi] objected to was the allocation of all 
productive resources on the basis of capital values, ...Gandhi 
would not have said that cost was irrelevant to all decisions 
about allocating resources—if one sort of spinning-wheel cost 
less than another, that was a point in its favour—but he would 
have held that some decisions about the use of resources should 
not be based on the profit test alone." ** 

Spratt observes that his protest was not so much against 
wealth as against inequality.°* This analysis helps us to 
understand Gandhi's views on trusteeship and socialism in a 
proper perspective. 


Background : Gandhi's views on Class War, Trusteeship, 
Socialism, etc. 


With the passage of time his criticism of capitalism grew 
severer. The soul-killing process and the economic inequality 
generated by capitalism repelled bim and he tried in his own 
way to bring about an end to the rule of capital. The ideal 
society, as he conceived it, was not to be brought about by 
forcible overthrow of capitalism but by pursuing the principle 
of trusteeship, And that was in keeping with his genoral creed 
of conversion since he believed that man was not beyond 
redemption. The theory of conversion or change of heart 
follows from his concept of human nature (see p. 111 supra). 

Before we start discussing his views on labour-capital 
relations, trusteeship, socialism, etc., another point should be 
made clear which has been hinted at the beginning of this chapter. 

Gandhi lived and moved in a specific historical period and he 
took upon himself, or history assigned its task to him, as one 
would like to put it, the historic task of leading the Indian nation 
against political subjugation, In exaggerated enthusiasm of 
protraying him as a world teacher his role as the supreme political 
leader of the country should not be underestimated. And the 
ideology of that political movement was nationalism which is 
essentially, and necessarily too, malti-elass in character. This 
multi-class composition of the movement, it seems, exerted its 
influence on Gandhi's thinking process. That gives us a clue to the 
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understanding of the development of his ideas. Besides, as 
we know, it was in South Africa where all his main ideas were 
derived, and there the class question in the Indian community was 
entirely negligible. It was there as the leader of the Indian 
community as a whole that he had led the movement. While 
Gandhi appeared on the Indian scene, the class question was 
not on the agenda. It was only after the emergence of the 
militant Trade Union movement in industrial centres like Bombay 
and the peasant movement in U. P. that the class question 
made itself a generally recognized factor in public life. The 
new emerging socialist forces also made their impact felt on the 
national movement. With the installation of Congress ministries 
in provinces the issue came to the fore. This objective 
background should be borne in mind. Lest there be any 
misreading of this analysis, it should be made clear that this 
does not necessarily lead to the conclusion that because of this 
objective compulsion of combining the antagonistic class forces 
round the banner of nationalism, Gandhi yielded ground to 
the capitalist system personally or acquiesced in the exploitative 
capitalist system. The Indian capitalists who closely allied 
themselves to Gandhi at different phases of his life for their 
own reasons (since the role of the Indian capitalists in 
national liberation movement and their association with Gandhi 
do not come within the purview of the present study, we 
leave that out) did not escape his severe condemnation on 
occasions. Incidentally, it may be pointed out that he did 
not employ the terms ‘Capitalism’, ‘Capitalists’, etc. in the 
technical sense, bus used them in a broad sense to denote the 
exploitative system and ‘a few who ride on the back of millions’. 

The following sections on Capital and Labour, Class War, 
Economic Equality, Trusteeship and Socialism should be read 
together to have a clearer picture of his views. An integral 
approach can be discerned in such an arrangment. 


On Capital and Labour 
The moral strain in his attitude towards Labour-Capital 
relations is found since his Ahmedabad days (1918). As he 
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repeatedly said : "The success of the workers entirely depends 
on the justice of their demands and their correot behaviour." ^? 
He wanted the labourers to raise themselves to the status of 
part-proprietors.°* 

During the days of non-co-operation, he wrote : “The avowed 
policy of Non-co-operation has been not to make political use 
of disputes between Labour and Capital. They have endeayoured 
to hold the balance evenly between the two—we would be 
fools if we wantonly set labour against capital. It would be 
just the way to play into the hands of a Government which 
would greatly strengthen its hold on the country by setting 
capitalists against labourers and vice verga, ^5 

Pleading for ‘the establishment of right relations between 
capital and labour’, he said in 1925 : “Swaraj as conceived by 
me does not mean the end of kingship Nor does it mean the 
end of capital. Accumulated capital means ruling power. I am 
for the establishment of right relations between capital and 
labour etc. 1 do not wish for the supremacy of the one over 
the other. I do not think there is any natural antagonism 
between them. The rich and the poor will always be with us. 
But their mutual relations will be subject to constant change. ^^ 

The next year he wrote : "I do not fight shy of capital I 
fight capitalism. The West teaches us to avoid concentration 
of capital, to avoid a racial war in another and deadlier form. 
Capital and labour need not be antagonistic to each other. I 
cannot picture to myself a time when no man shall be richer 
than another. But I do picture to myself a time when the 
rich will spurn to enrich themselves at the expense of the poor 
and the poor will cease to envy the rich. Even in a most 
perfect world, we shall fail to avoid inequalities, but we can and 
must avoid strife and bitterness. There are numerous examples 
extant of the rich and the poor living in perfect friendliness. 
We have but to multiply such instances. '*" 

In 1927 the workers of the Maharaja Mills, Bangalore, were 
on strike. In a fairly long talk given to them one evening when 
they gathered to present & purse to him, he said : “I do not 
think there need be any clash between eapital and labour. Each 
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is dependent on the other. What is essential today is that the 
capitalist should not lord over the labourer. In my opinion the 
mill hands are as much the proprietors of their mills as the 
Shareholders, and when the mill-owners realize that the mill 
hands are as much mill-owners as they, there will be no quarrel 
between them. But there is no right in the world that does 
not presuppose a duty. An owner never spoils his property. 
When you know that the mill is as much yours as of the mill- 
owners, you will never damage your property, you will never 
angrily destroy cloth or machinery with a view to squaring your 
quarrel with the mill-owners. Fight, if you must, onthe path 
of righteousness and God will be with you. There is no royal 
road, I repeat, to gaining your rights except self-purification 
and suffering.” ° 

The 1917 revolution of Russia broadcast its message of 
‘expropriation of the expropriators’ and of ushering in a new era 
of socialism. The news of the conquest of political power by 
the working class was spread far beyond the frontiers of Russia. 
And India was not immune to the ‘contagious’ spell of 
Bolshevism. The working class of India, so long politically and 
organizationally immature, began to show signs of adulthood. A 
sharp left-wing orientation in the Indian Trade Union moyement 
became visible after 1927. Class struggle as a method of TU 
movement was advocated in this period. Jawaharlal’s articles 
on Soviet Russia®® (one of the articles, ‘Education’, appeared 
in Young India) and the inauguration of five-year plans in Soviet 
Union evoked great admiration from the radical youth. A wave 
of leftist ideas was surging all round. In a word, there was a 
new impulse throughout the country. Gandhi, it seems, 
responded to this atmosphere in his own characteristic way. 
Students of Gujarat Vidyapith discussed Bolshevism with Gandhi, 
who defined his own attitude in the following terms : 

“T must confess that I have not yet been able fully to 
understand the meaning of Bolshevism. All that I know is that 
it aims at the abolition of the institution of private property. 
This is only an application of the ethical ideal of non-possession 
in the realm of economics and if the people adopted this ideal 
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of their own accord or could be made. to accept it by means of 
peaceful persuasion, there would be nothing like it. But from 
what I know of Bolshevism it not only does not preclude the 
use of force but freely sanctions it for the expropriation of private 
property and for maintaining the collective State ownership 
of the same. And if that is so I have no hesitation in saying that 
the Bolshevik regime in its present form cannot last for long 
For it is my firm conviction that nothing enduring can be built 
on violence But be that as it may, there is no questioning 
the fact that the Bolshevik ideal has behind it the purest 
sacrifice of countless men and women who have given up their 
all for its sake, and an ideal that is sanctified by the sacrifices 
of such master spirits as Lenin cannot go in vain: the noble 
example of their renunciation will be emblazoned for ever and 
quicken and purify the ideal as time passes," 7? 

In the passage quoted above we find him appreciating the 
‘ethical ideal of non-possession in the realm of economics’, 
though his disapproval of the Bolshevik method was unequivocal. 
He did not accept for his basic belief the Bolshevik way of 
forcible and violent expropriation of private property and 
collective state ownership, yet he is seen to be moved ‘by the 
sacrifices of such master spirits as Lenin’. This was, it seems, 
a move away, though within the same orbit, from his earlier 
position of 1919 : 

“Bolshevism is the necessary result of modern materialistic 
civilization. Its insensate worship of matter has given rise to 
a school which has been brought up to look upon materialistic 
advancement as the goal and which has lost all touch with 
the final things of life.””* 

During a speech before an audience of young communists in 
England in 1931, when Gandhi went there to attend the 
Second Round Table Conference, the following conversation 
took place: 

‘How exactly do you think the Indian princes, landlords, 
mill-owners and  money-lenders and other profiteers are 
enriched ?' 


"At the present moment by exploiting the masses." 
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"Qan these classes be enriched without the exploitation of. 
the Indian workers and peasants ? 

“To a certain extent, yes." 

‘Have these classes any social justification to liye more 
comfortably than the ordinary worker and peasant who does 
the work which provides the wealth ? 

“No justification. My idea of society is that while we 
are born equal, meaning that we have a right to equal 
opportunity, all have not the same capacity. It is, in the 
nature of things, impossible. For instance, all cannot have 
the same height, or degree of intelligence, etc. Therefore, in 
the nature of things, some will have ability to earn more and 
others less. People with talents will have more, and they 
will utilize their talents for this purpose. If they utilize 
their talents kindly, they will be performing the work of the 
State. Such people exist as trustees, on no other terms. I 
would allow a man of intellect to earn more, I would not 
cramp his talent, But the bulk of his greater earnings must 
be used for the good of the State, just as the income of all 
earning sons of the father goes to the common family fund. 
They would have their earnings only as trustees. It may be 
that I would fail miserably in this, But that is what I am 
sailing for.” 

“The Maharajas and landlords sided with the British. But, 
you find your support in the masses. The masses, however, 
see in them their enemy. What would be your attitude if 
the masses decided the fate of these classes when they are in 
power ?' 

"(The masses do not today see in landlords and other 
profiteers their enemy. But the consciousness of the wrong 
done to them by these classes has to be created in them. I 
do not teach the masses to regard the capitalists as their 
enemies, but I teach them that they are their own enemies. 
Non-co-operators never told the people that the British or 
General Dyer were bad, but that they were the victims of a 
system. So that the system must be destroyed and not the 
individual.” 
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‘If you want to attack a system there can be no difference 
between an Indian capitalist and an English capitalist. Why 
do you not apply non-payment of taxes to Zamindars ? 

"A  gamindar is merely a tool of a system. It is 
not necessary to take up a moyement against him at the 
same time as against the British system. It is possible to 
distinguish between the two. But, we had to tell the people 
not to pay to the zamindars, because, out of this money the 
zamindars paid to the Government. But, we have no quarrel with 
the zamindars as such, so long as they act well by the tenants." * 


On Class War 


The growing pauperization of rural India and the intense 
exploitation of industrial working class, more keenly felt round 
about the days of the general crisis of world capitalism of the 
early thirties, had its bearing on the national situation of 
India. The newly emerging movements and forces exerted their 
pressure on the Indian National Congress as a result of which 
the latter included in its programme a charter of fundamental 
rights guaranteeing democratic rights and ameliorative 
economic measures to the workers and peasants. The whole 
country was in a ferment. 

Referring to the zamindars Gandhi warned “the capitalist 
class to read the sign of the times and revise their notions of 
God-given right to all they possess.” In the same article he 
continued, “There is no other choice than between voluntary 
surrender on the part of the capitalist of superfluities and 
consequent acquisition of the real happiness of all on the 
one hand, and on the other the impending chaos into which, 
if the capitalist does not wake up betimes, awakened but 
ignorant, famishing millions will plunge the country and which 
not even the armed forces that a powerful Government can 
bring into play can avert,'7? 

“Q. But what about the zamindar ? Would you eliminate 
him ? Would you destroy him ? 

A. I do not want to destroy the zamindar, but neither do 
I feel that the zamindar is inevitable. I expect to convert the 
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gamindars and other capitalists by the non-violent method, and 
therefore there is for me nothing like an inevitability of class 
conflict. For it is an essential part of non-violence to go along 
the line of least resistance. The moment the cultivators of 
the soil realize their power, the zamindari evil will be sterilized, 
What can the poor zamindar do when they say that they will 
simply not work the land unless they are paid enough to feed 
and clothe and educate themselves and their children in & 
decent manner. In reality the toiler is the owner of what he 
produces. If the toilers intelligently combine, they will become 
an irresistible power. That is how I do not see the necessity 
of class conflict. If I thought it inevitable, I should not 
hesitate to preach it and teach dide 

“I never said that there should be co-operation between 
the exploiter and the exploited so long as exploitation and the 
will to exploit persists. Only I do not believe that the 
capitalists and the landlords are all exploiters by an inherent 
necessity, or that there is a basic or irreconcilable antagonism 
between their interests and those of the masses. All exploitation 
is based on co-operation, willing or forced, of the exploited. 
However much we may detest admitting it, the fact remains 
that there would be no exploitation if people refuse to obey 
the exploiter. ...What is needed is not the extinction of 
landlords and capitalists, but a transformation of the existing 
relationship between them and the masses into something 
healthier and purer. 

“Tho idea of class war does not appeal to me, In India 
a class war is nob only not inevitable, but it is avoidable if 
we have understood the message of non-violence. Those who 
talk about class war as being inevitable, have nob understood 
the implications of non-violence or have understood them only 
skin-deep. "5 

Or, “Exploitation of the poor can be extinguished not by 
effecting the destruction of a few millionaires, but by removing 
the ignorance of the poor and teaching them to non-co-operate 
with their exploiters. That will convert the exploiters also, 
I haye even suggested that ultimately it will lead to both 
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being equal partners. Capital as such is not evil; it is its 
wrong use that is evil Capital in some form or other will 
always be needed.’’7° 

During the Second World War he wrote: "I have visions 
that the end of this war will mean also the end of this rule 
of the capital I see coming the day of the rule of poor, 
whether that rule be through force of arms or of non-violence.""* 
This certainly is à long way forward from his earlier position 
of 1925 (passage cited in p. 224 supra ). 

The Second World War brought in its train indescribable 
miseries for the peoples of this country. The situation in the 
country was explosive. In Gandhi's own words :" England is sitting 
on an unexploded mine in India and it may explode any day." "° 

It isin this background that Gandhi's ideas were taking a 
new shape at about this time. As early as June 1942 he gave 
several important interviews to Louis Fischer, in course of 
which he drew a picture of his contemplated civil disobedience 
movement, 

"In the villages,” Gandhi explained, “the peasants will stop 
paying the taxes. ...But refusal to pay it will give the 
peasants courage to think that they are capable of independent 
action. Their next step will be to seize the land.” 

“With violence ?" Mr. Fischer asked. 

"There may be violence,’ Gandhi rejoined. “But then 
again the landlords may co-operate,” 

"You are an optimist,’ Mr. Fischer remarked. 

"They might co-operate by fleeing,” Gandhi said." ° 

Or, "What would happen in a freo India ? What is your 
programme for the improvement of the lot of the peasantry te 
Louis Fischer asked in an interview with Gandbi on 
6 June 1942. 

"The peasants would take the land. We would not have to 
tell them to take it. They would take it,” 

"Would the landlords be compensated ?" 

“No,” he said. “That would be fiscally impossible. You 
seo,” he smiled, "our gratitude to our millionaire friends does 
nob prevent us from saying such things.”®° 
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Tt has been generally assumed that Gandhi did not recognize 
the existence of class struggle. Let us see what he himself had 
to say on the subject : “The correspondent is wrong in suggest- 
ing that I do not believe in the existence of class struggle. 
What I do not believe in is the necessity of fomenting and 
keeping it up. I entertain a growing belief that it is perfectly 
possible to avoid it. There is no virtue in fomenting it, as 
there is in preventing it. 5* 

This is very suggestive indeed, for while he did nob fail to 
recognize the social reality of antagonism between classes, he, 
because of his basic belief in conversion through non-violent 
means, was opposed to ‘the necessity of class conflict’. What did 
Gandhi mean when he pronounced his opposition to the 
necessity of class conflict ? Observes Prof. N. K. Bose : 
“when the term ‘class war’ was used by Gandhi he always 
meant war in terms of violence. He never looked upon 
satyagraha for the sake of establishment of economic equality 
as ‘war because it was non-violent. Yet, in the sense 
in which Marx himselt used the term, such non-violent 
non-co-operation would be no less a form of class war than its 
violent manifestation.” 5? 

As Marx's position is generally misunderstood, a brief note 
may be added in passing. It has been a common fashion to 
portray him as the prophet of class struggle. But in fact it would 
be wrong to suppose that Marx advocated class struggle: it 
was only in order to abolish the class distinctions and establish 
a classless society that he outlined a new scientific philosophy 
for humanity to follow. In a letter to Weydemeyer dated 
5 March 1852, Marx wrote: 

"as to myself, no credit is due to me for discovering the 
existence of classes in modern society mor yet the struggle 
between them. Long before me bourgeois historians had 
described the historical development of this class struggle and 
bourgeois economists the economic anatomy of the classes. 
What I did that was new was to prove: (1) that the existence 
of classes is only bound up with particular, historic phases in 
the development of production ; (2) that the class struggle 
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necessarily leads to the dictatorship of the proletariat ; (3) that 
this dictatorship itself only constitutes the transition to the 
abolition of all classes and to a classless society. ?* 

While Marx and Gandhi both stood for an egalitarian social 
order, they differed in their methods* and approaches regarding 
the realization of such a society. 


Theory of Trusteeship 


Gandhi, while attacking the inequitable and unjustifiable 
basis of capitalism and vested interests, went on pleading for 
the adoption of trusteeship. The theory of trusteeship occupies 
a central place in the scheme of Gandhian thought and as such 
it demands our close attention. 

Trusteeship was nob just an economic expedient for Gandhi ; 
it was ‘no makeshift’. For him trusteeship had its philosophic 
appeal too. In his words: “My theory of trusteeship is no 
makeshift, certainly no camouflage. ...I& has the sanction of 
philosophy and religion behind it.”°* The idea of trusteeship is 
integrally related to the concept of aparigraha. As Prof. D. P. 
Mukerji observed: ‘Trusteeship, for Gandhiji, was an interim 
measure sanctioned by Indian traditions." 55'** The concept is to 
be viewed in the context of the values it stood for, It is 
embedded in the matrix of those values. The doctrine is as 
old as the ages. But it was Gandhi who tried to apply this 
philosophical teaching to the concrete realities of life, to the 
solution of the existing economic maladies. 

Being influenced by the ideals of the Iśopanişad Gandhi 
stated that things of this world should be enjoyed by renun- 


.. * ‘They [the capitalists] know that I desire to end capitalism almost, 
if not quite, as much as the most advanced socialist or even communist. 


But our methods differ, our languages differ.’—Gandhi in Harijan, 
16-12-89, p. 376. 


ie “Property, according to the Hindu view, is a mandate held by its possessors 
for the common use and benefit of the commonwealth. The Bhigavata tells us 
that we have a claim only to so much as would satisfy our hunger. If any one 
desires more, he is a thief deserving punishment.’’—s, Radhakrishnan, 
‘The Individual and the Social Order in Hinduism’ in E. R. Hughes 


ee The Individual in East and West, Oxford University Press, 1937, 
p. . 
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ciation.* As he stated in his Autobiography, words like 
aparigraha (non-possession) and samabhava (equability) gripped 
him. His study of English law also came to his help in 
deciding upon his divesting himself of all possessions. To quote 
from his Autobiography: “My study of English law came 
to my help. Snell's discussion of the maxims of Equity came 
to my memory, I understood more clearly in the light of the 
Gita teaching the implication of the word ‘trustee’. My regard 
for jurisprudence increased, I discovered in if religion."5^ Non- 
possession and equability for him presupposed ‘a change of heart, 
a change of attitude’, This was during his early South Africa 
days. 

In a letter to Polak who was at the time in India, Gandhi 
expressed his views on modern civilization, and it was there 
that he employed the word ‘trustee’ for the first time.9" 
Laying his heart bare before the august audience assembled 
on the occasion of the opening of the Benaras Hindu University 
on 4 February 1916, Gandhi appealed to the ‘richly bedecked 
noblemen’ present on dais to strip themselves of the jewellery 
and ‘hold it in trast’ for their countrymen in India.°* It 
was his ‘first plunge’ in Indian public life. And at the first 
stroke he hit at the core of the problem. 

On the eve of the Salt Satyagraha in 1930, he wrote : “The 
greatest obstacle in the path of non-violence is the presence 
in our midst of tho indigenous interests that have sprung up 
from British rule, the interests of moneyed men, speculators, 
serip-holders, landholders, factoryowners and the like. All 
these do not always realize that they are living on the blood 
of the masses, and when they do, they become as callous as 
the British principals whose tools and agents they are. If 
like the Japanese Samurai they could but realize that they 
must give up their blood-stained gains, the battle is won for 
non-violence. It must not be difficult for them to see that 

* “Gandhi based his ‘trusteeship’ doctrine on a celebrated verse in the 
ancient Hindu philosophical scripture, Ishopanishad, which says: ‘All that is 
in the universe is pervaded by God. Renounce first, therefore, in order to 


enjoy. Covet not any body's riches’.””—Pyarelal, Mahatma Gandhi, The Last 
Phase, Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmedabad, 1958, Vol. 2, p. 624. 
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the holding of millions is à crime when millions of their own 
kith and kin are starving and that, therefore, thoy must give 
up their agency. No principal has yet been found able to work 
without faithful agents. 

“But non-violence has to be patient with these as with 
the British principals. The aim of the non-violent worker 
must ever be to convert. He may not however wait endlessly. 
When therefore the limit is reached, he takes risks and 
conceives plans of active satyagraha which may mean civil 
disobedience and the like. His patience is never exhausted to 
the point of giving up his creed.” °° 

In an interview with Prof. N. K. Bose on 9 and 10 
November 1934, Gandhi explained why he preferred the 
doctrine of trusteeship. 

"Love and exclusive possession can never go together. s.e 
perfection in love or non-possession will remain an unattainable 
ideal as long as we are alive, but towards which we must 
ceaselessly strive. 

“Those who own money now are asked to behave like 
trustees holding their riches on behalf of the poor, You may 
say that trusteeship is a legal fiction. But if people meditato 
over it constantly and try to act up to it, then life on earth 
would be governed far more by love than ib is ab present. 
Absolute trusteeship is an abstraction like Huclid’s definition 
of a point, and is equally unattainable. But if we strive for 
it, we shall be able to go further in realizing a state of 
equality on earth than by any other method. 

Q. If you say that private possession is incompatible with 
non-violence, why do you put up with it? 

A. That is a concession one has to make to those who 
earn money but who would not voluntarily use their earnings 
for the benefit of mankind. 

Q. Why then not have State ownership in place of private 
property and thus minimize violence ? 

A. It is better than private ownership. But that too is 
objectionable on the ground of violence. It is my firm convic- 
tion that if the State suppressed capitalism by violence, it will 
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be caught in the evils of violence itself and fail to develop 
non-violence at any time. The State represents violence in a 
concentrated and organized form. The individual has a soul, 
but as the State is a soulless machine, it can never be weaned 
from violence to which it owes its very existence. Hence I 
prefer the doctrine of &rusteoship. 9? 

In 1939,in reply to a question by a member of the Gandhi 
Seva Samgha, he explained the theory of trusteeship in the 
following terms : 

“Supposing I have come by a fair amount of wealth— 
either by way of legacy, or by means of trade and industry— 
I must know that all the wealth does nof belong to me ; what 
belongs to me is the right to an honourable livelihood, no better 
than that enjoyed by millions of others. The rest of my wealth 
belongs to the community and must be used for the welfare 
of the community. I enunciated this theory when the socialist 
theory was placed before the country in respect to the 
possessions held by zamindars and ruling chiefs. They would 
do away with these privileged classes. I want them to out- 
grow their greed and sense of possession, and to come down in 
spite of their wealth to the level of those who earn their bread 
by labour. The labourer has to realize that the wealthy man 
is leas owner of his wealth than the labourer is owner of his 
own, viz., the power to work. 

“The question how many can be real trustees according to 
this definition is beside the point. If the theory is true, it is 
immaterial whether many live up to it or only one man lives 
up to it. The question is of conviction. If you accept the 
principle of Ahimsa, you have to strive to live up to it, no 
matter whether you succeed or fail. There is nothing in this 
theory which can be said to be beyond the grasp of intellect, 
though you may say it is difficult of practice.” °* 

And later in 1942: “‘...the rich should ponder well as to 
what is their duty today. They who employ mercenaries to 
guard their wealth may find those very guardians turning on 
them. The moneyed classes have got to learn how to fight 
either with arms or with the weapon of non-violence. For 
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those who wish to follow the latter way, the best and most 
effective mantram is : tena tyaktena bhuñiithāh (Enjoy thy wealth 
by renouncing it). Expanded it means: ‘Harn your crores by 
all means. But understand that your wealth is not yours; it 
belongs to the people. Take what you require for your legiti- 
mate needs, and use the remainder for society’.”°* 

With reference to the above remarks, Shankarrao Deo 
raised a query to which Gandhi replied in the Harijan of Feb. 22, 
1942, p. 49, in an article ‘Not Necessarily Impure’, an extract 
of which is given below : 

“Why first earn crores and then use them for society ? As 
society today is constituted the means of earning crores are 
bound to be impure; and one who earns crores by impure 
means cannot be expected to follow the mantram tena tyaktena 
bhuiigithah because in the very process of earning crores by 
impure means the man’s character is bound to be tainted or 
vitiated. 

“I request you to emphasize as much, if not more, the 
purity of means of earning money as on spending. If purity 
of means is strictly observed, then, according to me, crores 
could not be accumulated at all and the difficulty of spending 
for society will assume a very minor prospect.” 

Gandhi answered: “I must demur. Surely a man may 
conceivably make crores through strictly pure means, assuming 
that a man may legitimately possess riches. For the purpose of 
my argument, I have assumed that private possession itself is 
not held to be impure. If I own a mining lease and I tumble 
upon a diamond of rare value, I may suddenly find myself a 
millionaire without being held guilty of having used impure 
means. This actually happened when Cullinan diamond, much 
more valuable than the Kohinoor, was found. Such instances 
can be easily multiplied. My argument was surely addressed 
to such men. I have no hesitation in endorsing the proposition 
that generally rich men and for that matter most men are not 
particular as to the way they make money. In the application 
of the method of non-violence, one must believe in the 
possibility of every person, however, depraved, being reformed 
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under humane and skilled treatment. We must appeal to the 
good in human beings and expect response." 

He also said: “But I accept the proposition that it is better 
not to desire wealth than to acquire it and become a trustee. 
I gave up my own long ago, which Should be proof enough of 
wha& I would like others to do. But what am I to advise 
those who are already wealthy or who would not shed the 
desire for wealth ? I can only say to them that they should 
use their wealth for service. 

“Personally I do not believe in inherited riches. The well- 
to-do should educate and bring up their children so that they 
may learn how to be independent. The tragedy is that they 
do not do so. Their children ge& some education, they even 
racite verses in praise of poverty, but they have no compunction 
about helping themselves to parental wealth. That being so, I 
exercise my common sense and advise what is practicable.” °* 

And then, 

“Q. From your writings one gathers the notion that your 
‘trustee’ is not anything more than a very benevolent philan- 
thropist and donor, such as the first Parsi Baronet, the Tatas, 
the Wadias, the Birlas, Shri Bajaj and the like. Is that so? 
Will you please explain whom you regard as the primary or 
rightful beneficiaries of the possessions of a rich man? Is 
there to be & limit to the amount or part of the income and 
which he can spend upon himself, his kith and kin and for non- 
publie purposes ? Can one who exceeds such limit be prevented 
from doing so? If he is incompetent or otherwise fails to 
discharge his obligations as a trustee, can he be removed and 
called upon to render accounts by a beneficiary or the State? 
Does the same principle apply to princes and zamindars, or is 
their trusteeship of a different nature ? 

A. If the trasteeship idea catches, philanthropy, as we 
know it, will disappear. Of those you have named only 
Jamaalalji* came near, but only near, it. A trustee has no heir 


x Gandhi maintained that if every wealthy person tried to become like 
Jamnalal Bajaj, economic equality would not be a far-off dream. See 
To a Gandhian Capitalist—Correspondence between Mahatma Gandhi and 
Jamnalal Bajaj and the members of his family, Edited by Kaka Kalelkar, 
Jamnalal Trust, Wardha, 1951. 
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but the public. In a State built on the basis. of non-violence, 
the commission of trustees will bo regulated. Princes and 
zamindars will be on a par with other men of wealth,” °* 
(emphasis added) 


On Inheritance 


The question of inheritance is vital for any scheme of socio- 
economie reconstruction. As we have observed earlier, Gandhi 
was aware of the ‘indigenous interests’ who live on ‘the blood 
of ths masses. It was this realization which impelled him to 
advise the Congress ministries (1937) to tax the rich heavily. 

To quote him: “Riches have not yet been sufficiently taxed. 
In this of all countries in the world possession of inordinate 
wealth by individuals should be held as a crime against Indian 
humanity. Therefore the maximum limit of taxation of riches 
beyond a certain margin can never be reached. In England, I 
understand, they have already gone as far as 70% of the earnings 
beyond a prescribed figure. Why should there not be death duties ? 
These sons of millionaires who are of age and yet inherit 
their parents’ wealth are losers for the very inheritance. The 
nation thus becomes a double loser. For the inheritance should 
rightly belong to the nation. And the nation loses again in that 
the full faculties of the heirs are not drawn out, being crushed 
under the load of riches,"?^ (emphasis added) 

The following extracts from Gandhi's later writings will throw 
a new focus on his views developed in course of his growing 
experience. 

“Q. How would the successor of a trustee be determined ? 
Will he only have the right of proposing a name, the right of 
finalization being vested in the State ? 

A. As he had said yesterday, choice should be given to the 
original owner who became the first trustee, but ithe choice 
must be finalized by the State. Such arrangement puts. a check 
on the State as well as the individual. (emphasis added) 

Q. When the replacement of private by public property thus 
takes place through the operation of the theory of trusteeship, 
will the ownership vest in the State, which is an instrament 
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of violence, or in associations of a voluntary character like 
village. communes and municipalities, which may, of course, 
derive their final authority from State-made laws ? 

A. That question involved some confusion of thought. Legal 
ownership in the transformed condition was vested in the 
trustee, not in the State. It was in order to avoid confiscation 
that ihe doctrine of trusteeship came into play, retaining for 
society the ability of the original owner in his own right. 
(emphasis added) 

“Nor did he, the speaker, hold that the State must always 
be based on violence. It might be so in theory, but the practice 
of the theory demanded a State which would for the most part 
be based on non-violence.” °° 

“Q. You have asked rich men to be trustees, Is it implied 
that they should give up private ownership in their property 
and create out of it a trust valid in the eyes of law and managed 
democratically ? How will the successor of the present incumbent 
be determined on his demise ? 

A. In answer Gandhiji said that he adhered to the position 
taken by him years ago that everything belonged to God and 
was from God. Therefore it was for His people as a whole, not 
for a particular individual. When an individual had more than 
his proportionate portion he became a trustee of that portion 
for God's people. 

“God who was all-powerful had no need to store. He 
created from day to day, hence men also should in theory live 
from day to day and not stock things. If this truth was imbibed 
by the people generally, it would become legalized and 
trusteeship would become a legalized institution. He wished it 
became a gift from India to the world. Then there would be 
no exploitation and no reserves as in Australia and other 
countries for White men and their posterity. In these 
distinctions lay the seeds of a war more virulent than the last 
two. As to the successor, the trustee in office would have the 
right to nominate his successor subject to legal sanction. ?7 

“To the landlords he said that if what was said against them 
was true, he would warn them that their days were numbered. 
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They could no longer continue as lords and masters. They had a 
bright future if they became the trustees of the poor kisans. He 
had in mind not trustees in name but in reality. Such trustees 
would take nothing for themselves that their labour and care did 
not entitle them to. Then they would find that no law would 
be able to touch them. The kisans would be their friends.” °° 

“Q. You say that a Raja, a zamindar or a capitalist should 
be a trustee for the poor. Do you think that any such exist 
today ? Or do you expect them to be so transformed ? 

A. I think that some very exist even today, though not in 
the full sense of the term. They are certainly moving in that 
direction. It can, however, be asked whether the present Ragas 
and others can be expected to become trustees of the poor. If 
they do not become trustees of their own accord, force of 
circumstances will compel the reform unless they court utter 
destruction. When Panchayat Raj is establised, public opinion 
will do what violence can never do. Tho present power of the 
zamindars, tho capitalists and the Rajas can hold way only 
so long as the common people do not realize their own strength. 
If the people non-co-operate with the evil of zamindari or 
capitalism, it must die of inanition. In Panchayat Raj only 
the Panchayat will be obeyed and the Panchayat can only work 
through the laws of their making." °° 


On Talents 

Gandhi provided the answer to the problem of recurring 
inequalities—the reference here is to the inherent inequality 
amongst men—arising from ‘residuary ownership. He wished 
talents to be fostered and held in trust to be used in the 
interest of society. 

In 1942 he wrote: "Every individual must have the 
fullest liberty to use his talents consistently with equal use 
by his neighbours, but no one is entitled to the arbitrary 
use of the gains from the talents. He is part of the nation 
or say the social structure surrounding him. Therefore he can 
use his talents not for self only but for the structure of 
which he is but a part and on whore sufferance he lives. * ^? 
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We have quoted at fair length Gandhi's exposition of the 
doctrine of trusteeship. We will conclude this section with a 
practical trusteeship formula the draft of which was prepared 
by Prof. M. L. Dantwala and was placed before Gandhi, 
who made a few changes in it. The final draft reads as 
follows : 

1. Trusteeship provides a means of transforming the 
present capitalist order of society into an egalitarian one. It 
gives no quarter to capitalism, but gives the present owning 
class a chance of reforming itself. It is based on the faith 
that human nature is never beyond redemption. 

9. It does not recognize any right of private ownership of 
property except so far as it may be permitted by society for 
its own welfare. 

8. It does not exclude legislative regulation of the ownership 
and use of wealth. 

4. Thus under State-regulated trusteeship, an individual 
will not be free to hold or use his wealth for selfish 
satisfaction or in disregard of the interests of society. 

5. Just as it is proposed to fix a decent minimum living 
wage, even so a limit should be fixed for the maximum income 
that would be allowed to any person in society. The difference 
between such minimum and maximum incomes should be 
reasonable and equitable and variable from time to time so 
much so that the tendency would be towards obliteration of 
the difference. 

6. Under the Gandhian economic order the character of 
production will be determined by social necessity and not by 
personal whim or greed.*°* 

A study of the Gandhian theory of trusteeship suggests 
that it rests on certain basic assumptions, It is in terms of 
his basic approach of non-violence, that is, conversion, that the 
significance of the theory is to be understood. This theory, 
because of its importance, demands a fuller discussion. 
Opinions as to the efficacy of trusteeship as a means of 
effecting social transformation are sharply divided, But one 
point must needs be stressed upon at this stage. A study of 
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the evolution of his trusteeship concept proves to the hilt 
that “with the passage of time Gandhi went on adding an 
economic and sociological content into the rather moralistic 
conception of trusteeship.”*°* 


Appraisal of the doctrine 

A brief survey of opinions held on Gandhi's theory of 
trusteeship may be added here. 

Prof. Wilfred Cantwell Smith, in a passing reference in his 
Modern Islam in India, maintains that the trust theory of 
property profferred by some Muslim interpreters of Islam 
is identical with that held by Gandhi,*?? 

The theory of trusheeship has been generally objected to on 
the ground that as a means of effecting social transformation 
this theory, its ethical content notwithstanding, is ineffective. 
Trusteeship implies, according to this opinion, class collaboration 
or class harmony. 

Here is a Marxist appraisal of the doctrine : “The division 
of society into the property-owning and the property-less classes, 
which is the characteristic of capitalism is sought to be 
retained in Gandhism also. The only difference in Gandhism is 
that the erstwhile capitalist, property-owning class will consider 
itself trustee on behalf of the proletariat. The change is purely in 
the subjective sphere, the objective conditions of production will 
continue by remaining as they were in capitalism. Production will 
continue by unplanned private competition among the individual 
trustees. These conditions of production have a compelling 
logie of their own which lead to the same contradictions as are 
witnessed under capitalism today. The class appropriation of 
surplus value, which trast productions will continue in a pious 
guise, will mean larger and larger accumulations of the capital 
on the one hand and pauperization of the masses on the 
other... These evils cannot be banished by wishing a change 
in the hearts and minds of the owners of property." !?* 

Or, as Prof. Hiren Mukerjee, in his study Gandhiji, makes 
out: “This apostle of pity wanted a sea-change in human 
relationships, but he had a great deal more than the convinced 
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conservative’s patience in bringing about change ; he was ready 
to be gentle even with flagrantly self-seeking and basically 
anti-social vested interests ; and in his pre-occupation with the 
right kind of means for social change, he would make 
compromises and concessions to the ‘status quo’ which were 
often paradoxical, and in their implications, as in the idea of 
the rich being ‘trustees’ of the poor, positively pernicious.” +°% 

Referring to the ‘Utopian’ socialists like Robert Owen, Saint- 
Simon and Fourier, he added: “Social transformation by moral 
suasion which changes the hardest of hearts and by making sure 
of individual self-reformation guarantees the quality of the 
transformation, is thus not an exclusively Gandhian contribution 
to social thought. It has its merits, no doubt, but history 
has shown repeatedly that when projected into a practical 
‘social perspective, it tends to become impractical. Not to 
recognise its limitations and to harp onit as the only remedy 
of society's ills is to take deceptive moral unction to one's 
soul and to put on a mantle of myth as a safeguard against 
the chilling blasts of real life problems." 109 

Referring to Christ, Buddha and Gandhi, C. G. Shah, a 
Marxist theoretician, observes: “The survey of all history 
decisively proves that this technique of liquidating poverty 
and economic disparities rampant in the social world has 
decisively failed.”*°7 

But criticism of this theory has not been levelled only from 
the Marxist quarters. Even a very sympathetic reviewer 
of Gandhian economics like Prof. J. J. Anjaria doubts its 
validity as a long-term solution. 

To quote him: “As a short term measure, this is excellent. 
Coercion is ethically bad; on any large scale, it is also not 
expedient. But the run away from the problem by merely 
appealing to the more fortunate ones to show a little more 
charity—awful word—is no solution, "*^9 

Dr. T. K. N. Unnithan, in his Gandhi and Free India, 
observes: "Gandhi does not question the historical existence 
of the institution of the rich as such, though he questions 
the nature of its working and envisages a future possibility of 
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its complete elimination. This probably is due to his passionate 
desire to give effect to his cherished doctrine of non-violence. 
It is unlikely that Gandhi sought to justify the historical 
growth of the institution of wealth ; the probability is that 
he ignored it or tolerated it as a result of his conviction that 
any attempts to question it would result in violence. Therefore, 
even if the trusteeship concept did involve an element of 
coercion or injustice towards the poor, this must be regarded 
as unavoidable. Further, he believed that the building up 
of a non-violent society in the future is not possible if the 
foundations are not non-violent, and from this point of view 
also he found it expedient to grant such concessions. To 
simplify matters he presumed honesty on the part of the 
trustees,” *°° 

Gunnar Myrdal, who calls Gandhi ‘a radical liberal’, 
maintains that “The  trusteeship idea is fundamentally a 
concept that fits into a paternalistic, feudal, pre-democratic 
society. It is so flexible that it can serve as a justification 
for inequality. Possibly Gandhi realized this, for he demanded 
a moral revolution, a change of heart among the rich. But 
in the real world such a revolution is unlikely and the trusteeship 
idea is nought but a vision of society where the rich are 
charitable so that the poor can remain weak. ...by his stress 
on the principle of trusteeship, and his friendliness toward 
many in exalted economic positions, he established a pattern 
of radicalism in talk but conservatism in action that is still 
very much a part of the Indian scene.”**° 

Jawaharal Nehru wrote: “Again I think of the paradox 
that is Gandhiji With all his keen intellect and passion for 
bettering the downtrodden and oppressed, why does he support 
a system, and a system which is obviously decaying, which 
creates this misery and waste? He seeks a way out, it is 
true, but is not that way to the past barred and bolted ? 
And meanwhile he blesses all the relics of the old order 
which stand as obstacles in the way of advance—the feudal 
states, the big zamindaris and taluqdaris, the present capitalist 
system. Is it reasonable to believe in the theory of trusteeship— 
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to give unchecked power and wealth to an individual and to 
expect him to use it entirely for the publie good ? Are the best 
of us so perfect as to be trusted in this way ? ...And is it good 
for the others to have even these beneovolent supermen over 
them 2'*** 

Prof. N. K. Bose, in his S/udies, refutes the charge that the 
Gandhian theory of trusteeship is another name for class 
collaboration: “...aparé from its wider idealistic application, 
even within the sphere of economic life, the Gandhian theory 
of trusteeship does not make for class collaboration but for 
class liquidation, as a friend of mine once very happily put 
it. This liquidation, which will result in all men turning 
into labourers and placing their mental and material resources 
at the service of humanity taken as a whole, will be effected 
not by the forceful regimentation of the exploiters by the 
exploited, but by a change of heart brought about among the 
exploiters by the non-violent non-co-operation of those on 
whom the former depend for the making, the retention and 
the employment of their wealth. In course of that struggle, 
the exploited will also become free from the weaknesses which 
have given rise to the present social inequalities. Under the 
new constitution of things brought into being by the joint 
endeavour of today's hostile classes, all men will live as 
servants of the community, willingly and joyfully, through a 
complete reorientation of life's values in a new direction. 
Through economic equality, society will also, in its turn, 
eecure for every man full opportunity for the development 
of his physical, mental and moral powers without 
allowing him to restrict similar opportunity in others. 
And the product of those talents will be shared by all in 
common.”*** 

Prof. Amlan Datta contends Prof. Boses interpretation. 
To quote him: “Prof. Bose, in his Studies in Gandhism, 
suggests that Gandhiji was wedded not to the theory of class- 
collaboration, but to the theory of peaceful and voluntary 
elass-liquidation. This seems to be a representation of Gandhism 
as better than what it really is. A theory which cannot 
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envisage a new order in which landlordism will be not simply 
purified, but will be quite out of place is by no means a 
complete theory of the liquidation of the landlord class. In 
actual practice the Gandhian theory lends itself to being 
employed as a shield against any movement for overthrowing 
the dominant classes in existing society.” ** 

In his exposition of the Gandhian dostrine of trusteeship, 
Prof. Dantwala observes: “One may or may not believe in 
the efficiency or practicability of this method of bringing about 
a revolutionary change, but one can understand why in the 
Gandhian scheme of society there is no reliance on the power 
and authority of the State for ushering changes or for preserving 
the New Order.’’*1* 


Reflections 

It is true that Gandhi moved a long way and his 
theory of  &rusteeship, as it evolved in course of time, 
stood for the abolition of inheritance. Prof. N. K. Bose 
argues that if inheritance "is done away with, then the main 
pillar upon which the formation of a propertied class rests will 
also disappear. ++" 

A Marxist, or, for that matter, any close student of the laws 
of capitalism, will certainly object to such an interpretation of 
the functions and the inherent logic of private property. A 
historical parallel may be cited in order to have a clearer 
understanding of the problem, 

In the Council mesting of the First International (1869), 
Bakunin brought forward a proposal relating to the abolition of 
interitance. The General Council pointed out that the right of 
inheritance was the consequence and not the cause of the 
economic system, that its abolition could only follow on the 
general transformation of society with the abolition of private 
ownership in the means of production. The aim should be 
to abolish the institution which gave the few the power to 
appropriate the fruits of labour of the many. So the Bakuninian 
concept of the abolition of inheritance would prove false in 
theory and reactionary in practice.2** 
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Thus it is seen that Gandhi's position, as interpreted by 
Prof, Bose, was identical with that of Bakunin—not with that 
of Marx. But, then, Gandhi was not a true Bakuninist either, 
since he did not share the Russian anarchist's views on God, 
State, ete. 

As to the argument that trusteeship will help in the process 
of humanization of social relationship, it may be submitted 
that the socialization of property is the basic pre-condition for 
such transformation to take place in reality, Humanism is 
an empty concept so long as class divisions persist. And 
they can only be ended by a revolutionary struggle of the 
disinherited with the aim of abolishing private ownership in the 
means of production. But Gandhi would not tend to agree 
with this aim.*** 

To sum up, the Gandhian theory of trusteeship is based on 
certain fundamental assumptions, The coherence and complete- 
ness of theory convinces anybody so long as its premises are 
accepted. It is not altogether impossible to understand Gandhi's 
position from his own point of view. But once those assump- 
tions are challenged this theory loses all its logic. 


Economic equality 

The glaring economic inequalities of the society leading to the 
concentration of capital in the hands of a few naturally evoked 
Gandhi's condemnation. This state of inequality was morally 
degrading and economically untenable for him. As we have 
observed earlier (p. 204 supra), Gandhi in 1904 drew the 
lesson from Ruskin that a "lawyers work has the same value as 
a barber's in as much as all have the same right of earning their 
livelihood from their work’, We have seen that what Ruskin 
did preach was not equality of wages but fixed wages. But 
Gandhi understood Ruskin as advocating equality of wages, 
Whether Gandhi's understanding of Ruskin is correct or nob is 
another matter. What is important is that the concept of equality 
of wages tallied with the general texture of his thinking. 

A man of practical affairs, Gandhi began to feel in his 
encounter with real life that equality of wages or the ideal of 
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equal distribution of wealth would not be acceptable to 
the nation at the stage. As he wrote: "My ideal is equal 
distribution, but so far as I can see it is not to be realized. 
I therefore work for equitable distribution.”**® 

Although economie equality remained an ideal with him, he 
was prepared to allow a man of intellect to earn more. He 
would not cramp his talent. But the bulk of his greater 
earnings must be used for the good of the state (he, it seems, 
meant the community in this context), just as the income of 
all earning sons of the father go to the common family fund, +1? 
(for the extract of his speech, see p. 227 supra.) 

For Gandhi, economie equality is the master-key to non- 
violent independence. In an article ‘Implications of Constructive 
Programme’, he observed: "The whole of this programme will, 
however, be a structure on sand if it is nob built on the solid 
foundation of economic equality. Economic equality must never 
be supposed to mean possession of an equal amount of worldly 
goods by every one. It does mean, however, that every 
one will have a proper house to live in, sufficient and balanced 
food to eat, and sufficient khadi with which to cover himself. 
lt also means that cruel inequality that obtains today will be 
removed by purely non-violent means.”**° 


Or, as he explained in his Constructive Programme : 
“Working for economic equality means abolishing the eternal 
conflict between capital and labour. It means the levelling down 
of the few rich in whose hands is concentrated the bulk of the 
nation’s wealth on the one hand, and a levelling up of the 
semi-starved, naked millions on the other. A non-violent system 
of government is clearly an impossibility so long as the wide 
gulf between the hungry millions persists. The contrast between 
the palaces of New Delhi and the miserable hovels of the poor 
labouring class nearby cannot last one day in a freo India in 
which the poor will enjoy the same power as the richest in the 
land, A violent and bloody revolution is a certainty one day, 
uuless there is a voluntary abdication of riches and the 
power that riches give and sharing them for the common 
good," 123 
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How is the ideal of equal distribution to be realized ? What 
did Gandhi envisage ? 

“The real implication of equal distribution is that each man 
shall have the wherewithal to supply all his natural needs and 
no more. ...To bring this ideal into being the entire social order 
has got to be reconstructed. A society based on non-violence 
cannot nurture any other ideal. We may not perhaps be able 
to realize the goal, but we must bear it in mind and work 
unceasingly to near it, To the same extent as we progress 
towards our goal we shall find contentment and happiness, and 
to that extent too shall we have contributed towards the 
bringing into being of a non-violent society. 

“Tt is perfectly possible for an individual to adopt this way 
of life without having to wait for others to do so. And if an 
individual can observe a certain rule of conduct, it follows that 
a group of individuals can do likewise. It is necessary for me 
to emphasize the fact that no one need wait for anyone else 
in order to adopt a right course. Men generally hesitate to make 
a beginning if they feel that the objective cannot be had in its 
entirety. Such an attitude of mind is in reality a bar to progress. 

“Now let us consider how equal distribution can be brought 
about through non-violence. The first step towards it is for 
him who has made this ideal part of his being about the 
necessary changes in his personal life. He would reduce his 
wants to a minimum, bearing in mind the poverty of India. 
His earnings would be free of dishonesty. The desire for specu- 
lation would be renounced. His habitation would be in keeping 
with the new mode of life. There would be self-restraint 
exercised in every sphere of life. When he has done all that 
is possible in his own life, then only will he be in a position to 
preach this ideal among his associates and neighbours. 

"Indeed at the root of this doctrine of equal distribution 
must lie that of the trusteeship of wealthy for the superfluous 
wealth possessed by thom,” +°? 

On January 29, 1946 he was asked some questions in the 
Constructive Workers’ Conference at Madras. One of the questions 
related to what exactly Gandhi meant by economic equality. 
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“Gandhiji's reply was that economic equality of his 
conception did not mean that everyone would literally have 
the same amount. It simply meant that everybody should 
have enough for his or her needs. For instance...the elephant 
needs a thousand times more food than the ant, but that is 
not an indication of inequality. So the real meaning of economie 
equality was: "To each according to his need. That was the 
definition of Marx. If a single man demanded as much as a 
man with wife and four children, then that would be a 
violation of economic equality. 

“Tet no one try to justify the glaring difference between 
the classes and the masses, the prince and the pauper, by 
saying that the former need more. That will be idle sophistry 
and a travesty of my argument. The contrast between the rich 
and the poor today is a painful sight. The poor villagers are 
exploited by the foreign government and also by their own 
countrymen—the city dwellers, They produce the food and go 
hungry, They produce milk and their children have to go 
without it. It is disgraceful. Everyone must haye a balanced 
diet, a decent house to live in, facilities for the education of 
one’s children and adequate medical relief. He did not want 
to taboo everything above and beyond the bare necessaries, 
but they must come after the essential needs of the poor are 
satisfied. First things must come first.”*** 

But, then, what is the difference between Gandhi's technique 
and that of the communists or socialists for realizing the goal 
of economic equality ? 

“The Socialists and the Communists say they can do nothing 
to bring about economic equality today. They will just carry 
on propaganda in its favour and to that end they believe in 
generating and accentuating hatred, They say, when they 
geb control over the State, they will enforce equality, Under 
my plan, the State will be there fo carry out the will of 
the people, not to dictate to them or force them to do its 
will. I shall bring about economic equality through non- 
violence, by converting the people to my point of view by 
harnessing the forces of love as against hatred, I will not 
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wait till I have converted the whole society to my view but 
will straight away make a beginning with myself. It goes 
without saying that I cannot hope to bring about economic 
equality of my conception, if I am the owner of fifty motor 
cars or even of ten bighas of land. For that I have to 
reduce myself to the level of the poorest of the poor. That 
is what I have been trying to do for the last fifty years or 
more, and so, I claim to be a foremost Communist although 
I make use of cars and other facilities offered to me by the 
rich, They have no hold on me and I can shed them at & 
momeni's notice, if the interests of the masses demand it.”*** 

We have seen that Gandhi while pleading for equal 
distribution accepted equitable distribution as a practical goal. 
But this does not mean that he resiled from his original position 
of equal distribution. That he only recognized the reality and 
toned down his practical goal while at the same time clinging 
to his ideal, would be evident from the following : 

"Q. Do you hold that all persons who perform useful 
and necessary service in society, whether farmer or bhangi, 
engineer or accountant, doctor or teacher, haye a moral right 
only to equal wages with the rest ? Of course, it is understood, 
educational or other expenses shall be a charge of the 
State. Our question is, should not all persons get the same 
wages for their personal needs ? Do you think that if we 
work for this equality, it will cut sooner under the root of 
untouchability than any other process ? 

A. As to this Gandhiji had no doubt that if India was to live 
an exemplary life of independence which would be the envy 
of the world, all the bhangis, doctors, lawyers, teachers, 
merchants and others would get the same wages for an 
honest day's work. Indian society may never reach the goal 
but it was the duty of every Indian to set his sail towards 
that goal and no other if India was to be a happy land."**^ 

Gandhi’s concept of economic equality was not in terms of 
absolute equality so far as his practical goal was concerned. 
Equal payment of wages that he advocated as an ideal to be 
pursued may be logically derived from the basic tenets of 
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Christian Socialism. George Bernard Shaw, it may be noted in 
this connexion, was an ardent advocate of equality of wages. 
Marx’s concept ‘to each according to his needs’ appealed to 
Gandhi because, so it seems to us, of its humanist essence. 
Distribution according to needs is introduced under communism 
(the higher phase of socialism). It takes place owing to a 
direct economic necessity which arises at this high stage in 
the development of social production. In the socialist society 
{the lower phase), material and cultural values are distributed 
in accordance with the quantity and quality of labour expended 
by each worker in social production. Equalization of wages is 
not economically tenable at this stage. Gandhi, unlike Marx, 
did not care to distinguish between the stages of society in 
terms of labour productivity ; he set before himself the ideal 
and strove for it taking into account the practical obstacles 
that stood in the way and prescribed such measures that could 
be realized in the immediate context. One may construct the 
interpretation that while Svaráj was an immediate goal for 
Gandhi, Rama Raj was the ultimate ideal. In this connexion, 
Dr. V. P. Varma states: “Gandhi does not clarify whether 
he wanted payment according to needs for the first stage, that 
is Swaraj or for the highest ideal of society, that is Ramraj. 
It is possible to hold that he wanted the application of 
this formula for Ramraj In Swaraj, however, Gandhi would 
like the elimination of all forms of economic exploitation 
through non-coercive technios,"?* 


Evolution of views on Socialism 


We have seen above Gandhi's views on class inequalities 
&nd the means he suggested for effecting reconstruc- 
tion of the social order. The statements haye shown 
that Gandhi moved with the time and responded to the 
challenge of inequality in his own way. Here we find a man 
growing, developing, moving and making the masses move with 
him for the realization of a new society, as he envisaged it, 
free from exploitation. This may be further exemplified 
from his views on socialism (some of the important pronounce- 
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ments wherein his basic stand had been clarified have been 
given above). 

In 1916 he said: "I am no socialis& and I do not want 
to dispossess those who have got possessions : but I do say that, 
personally, those of us who want to see light out of darkness 
have to follow this rule. I do not want to dispossess anybody. 
I should then be departing from the rule of Ahimsa. **" 

As we have seen in a previous section ( sec. on Evolution 
of views on industrialism and machinery) in 1924 he 
admitted the necessity of nationalization or state control, 
Though that was a guarded approval of socialism, yet a clear 
advance from his earlier position is evident. 

He was no dogmatist to remain stuck to an earlier 
proposition even when the later situation demanded of him 
the contrary. He thus moved away from his earlier idea of 
dispossession which was repugnant to him in 1916, In a 
speech??9 before the forty-ninth meeting of the Federal Structure 
Committee of the Round Table Conference held on November 19, 
1931, he gave a picture of how things were to shape them- 
selves if a national government was to come into being in 
India, His association with the indigenous capitalists did not 
prevent him from taking the side of the poor and press 
the views of the common men. He supported the Indian 
capitalists’ opposition to the financial safeguards and the 
Government's currency policy, and spoke strongly against the 
British representatives on commercial discrimination. He agreed 
that there must be no racial discrimination but the national 
government would have to discriminate in favour of the poor 
against the rich, Not only the government obligations, he 
proceeded, but “existing interest should be subject to judicial 
scrutiny when necessary. His formula was meant to be 
applied to the Indians equally, “If they have obtained 
concessions...because they did some service to the officials of 
the days and got some miles of land, well, if I had the possession 
of the Government I would quickly dispossess them.” Referring 
to the representatives of the moneyed men, he declared : 
* they are not representative of those who lack even a place 
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to sleep and have not even a crust of bread to eat. If the 
National Government comes to the conclusion that that place 
[i.e. the patatial buildings of ‘this white elephant which is called 
New Delhi] is unnecessary, no matter what interests are 
concerned they will be dispossessed, and they will be 
dispossessed I may tell you, without any compensation, because 
if you want this Government to pay compensation it will 
have to rob Peter to pay Paul, and that would be impossible.” 

On the same occasion, while he did not go to the length of 
advocating in full throat the state control of key industries, 
he had been seen to be moving slowly but steadily from his 
earlier position. In the Round Table Conference he said: “The 
Congress conception is that if the key industries are not taken 
over by the State itself, the State will at least have a 
predominant say in the conduch and administration and 
development of the key industries.” 

It was only after 1934 when the ideas of a substantial 
section of Congressmen and of the edueated publie in general 
turned for the first time towards socialism, that he also began 
to call himself a socialist. 

P. Spratt, after noting this evolution of his ideas towards 
socialism, observes: “There is no insincerity or mere vulgar 
opportunism in this. It is due to his sensitiveness to the 
feelings and thought of the community, and his direct response, 
unhampered by any rigid theories of his own, to the ‘moral 
atmosphere’ about him,’’*?° 

In the wake of suspension of the Civil Disobedience 
Movement by Gandhi in 1933 there emerged the Oongress 
Socialist group. At the first Congress Socialist Conference, 
held at Patna in 1934, the Programme of the Party was 
formulated. After the publication of the programme an attempt 
was made by some of the leaders of OSP to ascertain Gandhi's 
views on it.**° The detailed discussion that followed brings 
out in sharp relief his views on socialism, 

"Q.: What is your attitude towards socialism ? 

A.: I call myself a socialist. I love the very word, but 
I will not preach the same socialism as most socialists do. 
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Q.: Are your objections to scientific socialism as under- 
stood in the West, fundamental objections in principle, or are 
they only objections to its applications in India ? 

A.: Ido not know what scientific socialism is. I have 
not read any books on it. But if the socialist programmes I 
have seen represented, I think, it is not applicable in that 
form to this country. 

Q.: Do you agree with the socialist ideal of the nationaliza- 
tion of all the instruments of production, distribution and 
exchange ? 

A.: I believe in the nationalization of key and principal 
industries as is laid down in the resolution of the Karachi 
Congress. More than that I cannot at present visualize. Nor 
do I want all the means of production to be nationalized. Is 
even Rabindranath Tagore to be nationalized ? These are day 
dreams. 

Q.: For the landlords, dont you think coercion is 
necessary ? 

A.: You must convert both landlords and the landless. 
It is easier to convert tho former than the latter, for with 
landlords it is only a question of economic interest, whereas 
with the landless it is a matter of relation, It is no use 
getting angry with the landlords. They also deserve our pity, 
for it is the land that is eating them up. So many American 
millionaires have come to me and asked me how they can 
find happiness. 

Q.: Are you not talking in terms of individuals while 
socialists think in terms of classes ? 

A. But what is after all a class ? It is an aggregate of 
individuals. You cannot convert landlords and capitalists by 
violence but only by persuasion, We can tell them that they 
are entitled to amass wealth, but they cannot spend it in any 
manner they choose. They must become trustees of their own 
wealth. ‘You have the capacity fo make money’, I would tell 
them, ‘for that you will be allowed to take a commission for 
yourselves. But you must abandon unfair means. I would 
see by what means they amass wealth. If it is ill-gotten 
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I would take it away. At the Round Table Conference I caused 
consternation to people like Sir Cowasji Jehangir by saying, I 
would examine every title-deed of property. 

Q. : Is that not quite impracticable ? How can you go 
through millions of cases of property holders ? 

A. : I would take the cases of ten such landlords and 
capitalists as sample cases and if the decision was adverse the 
rest would relinquish their claims themselves. 

Q. : Don’t you recognize the conflict of interest between the 
possessing and the exploited classes resulting in a class struggle ? 

A. : Today there is a conflict of interest between the 
capitalist and the worker because the former dreams of profits 
of lakhs of rupees without giving anything to the worker. 
I would stop the capitalists from doing so. I have told 
particularly in Ahmedabad, that they must regard the workers 
as partners. Isay to them: ‘You bring your capital into the 
concern, they bring their only capital—their persons. When 
the Ahmedabad mill-owners came to me for a wage-cut, 
I told them: ‘It is true you have a right to your interest, 
but first you must guarantee the men's wages.’ 

Q. : But socialists deny the very right to draw interest. 

A. : But won't they reward brains ? 

Q. : Are you contemplating the perpetuation of private 
enterprise and free competition or planned economy by the 
State ? 

: A. : I believe in private enterprise and also in planned 
production. If you have only State production, men will 
become moral and intellectual paupers. They will forget thoir 
responsibilites. I would therefore allow the capitalist and the 
zamindar to keep their factory and their land, but I would 
make them consider themselves trustees of their property. 

Q. : How will you do it ? 

A. : By non-violence. I would make them undergo & change 
of heart, It is possible to convert them. 

Q. : Will you adopt economic pressure as a means of 
conversion ? 


A. : Yes, but it must be non-violent, 
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Q. : Non-violent in the sense of not shedding blood ? 

A. : Once socialists accept non-violence, they must accept 
me as the expert on non-violence. But I believe in legislation. 
There is an element of coercion in it ; but that cannot be helped, 

Q. : On what basis would you like peasants and workers to 
be organized ? 

A : With the idea of improving their position and redressing 
their grievances. What I object to is their being used for 
political purposes. For instance, it may be that my efforts for 
the Harijans may result in their supporting the national struggle 
but that is not why I am fighting for them, That motive is. 
not even present in my mind. Similarly socialists should not. 
organize workers with the idea of using them against British 
Imperialism. That is why I do not feel happy about the Bombay 
textile strike. I have an idea, it is called and led by people to 
gain political power for themselves. 

Q. + Do you think it is wrong to tell the workers that what 
they are really fighting is the system of imperialism and that so 
long as that system remains their conditions cannot improve ? 

A. : Yes. At present the workers should only be taught to 
impose their will on the mill-owners, To bring in the 
Government also is to overprove your case. Whatever State 
there is even your own Capitalistic Government will support 
the millowners. Even under this system I can teach labour to 
use its power and to claim partnership with capital. I would 
ask them to take possession of the mills. 

Q. : But so long as the Imperialist Government is there that 
is impossible. 

A. : Even without control of the State there can be 
nationalization. I can start a mill for the benefit of the 
workers." 

Gandhi's advice to the socialists asking them not to organize 
the workers with the idea of using them against British 
imperialism should nob be construed to mean that he was against 
the workers’ participation in the anti-imperialist movement. 
He objected to their ‘being used’. Ho might have thought, as per 
his assessment of the maturity and organization of the workers, 
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that giving a call to the workers at an inopportune moment, 
instead of helping, might harm the cause, For in the latter 
part of the interview referred to above we read : 

Q. : Should not war be resisted by general strike of railwaymen, 
dockers, telegraphists and munition workers ? 

A : Yes. There should be strike when war breaks out, but 
we should not declare our intentions from now. 

Similarly, in an interview to an American correspondent on 
August 8, 1942, he categorically stated that the general strike 
was not outside bis contemplation. He said: “if a general 
strike becomes a dire necessity, I shall not flinch.”*®* 


Picture of Socialism 


He had his own picture of socialism, In 1934 he said : 
“Tho socialism that India can assimilate is the socialism of the 
spinning wheel.”*5* 

He developed his concept of socialism when he was confronted 
with the growing iofluence of scientific socialism, The whole 
country was surcharged with socialist slogans. Even tho 
platform of the Indian National Congress was utilized to voice 
the urges of the newly emerging socialist forces. Jawaharlal's 
advocacy of socialism in ‘the scientific, economie sense’ 
(Presidential Address to the National Oongress, Lucknow, 
April, 1936), as ‘the only key to the solution of the world’s 
problems and of India's problems'*?? strengthened, in a limited 
sense, the forces of socialism. At the Faizpur Congress 
(December, 1936) the same fervour was noticeable. Gandhi 
took no part in the Congress debates but his speech delivered 
at the Exhibition Grounds on December 27 was significant. 
From this speech we get an idea of how his concept of socialism 
was evolved. 

“Real socialism has been handed down to us by our 
ancestors who taught: ‘All land belongs to Gopal, where 
then is the boundary line? Man is the maker of that line 
and he can, therefore, unmake it.’ Gopal literally means 
shepherd ; it also means God. In modern language it means 
the State, i, the people. That the land today does not 
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belong to the people is true. But the fault is not in the 
teaching. It is in us who have not lived up to it. I have no 
doubt that we can make as good an approach to it as 
is possible for any nation, not excluding Russia, and that 
without violence. The most effective substitute for violent 
dispossession is the wheel with all its implications. Land and 
all property is his who will work for it. Unfortunately 
the workers are or have been kept ignorant of this simple 
fact.” 154 

His concept of socialism was entirely his own in the 
senso that socialism did not represent itself to him as a 
necessary and logical stage in social evolution growing out of 
the technological basis and production relations of capitalism. 
As he said: “Socialism was not born with the discovery of 
the misuse of capital by capitalists. As I have contended, 
socialism, even communism, is explicit in the first verse of 
Ishopanishad. What is true is that when some reformers lost 
faith in the method of conversion, the technique of what 
is known as scientific socialism was born. I am engaged 
in solving the same problem that faces scientific socialists. 
It is true, however, that my approach is always and only 
through unadulterated non-violence, It may fail. If it does, 
it will be because of my ignorance of the technique of non- 
violence. I may be a bad exponent of the doctrine in which 
my faith is daily increasing.”*** 

In 1937 Gandhi, in reply to a question by an Egyptian 
interviewer, told that he was a believer in non-violent 
communism, He added: “If Communism came without any 
violence, it would be welcome. For then no property would be 
held by anybody except on behalf of the people and for the 
people. A millionaire may have his millions, but he will hold 
them for the people. The State could take charge of them 
whenever they would need them for the common cause, 199 

It was not out of any theoretical study or critical-intellectual 
analysis of the social development of history that Gandhi 
arrived at his socialism, That socialism came naturally to 
him would be clear from the account as follows. 
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Having felt the necessity for a clearer outline of the picture 
of future India, Sbri Jayaprakash Narayan, the then CSP 
leader, made an attempt to draw a picture of Swaraj,!?"* 
which was meant to be a draft resolution for consideration 
by the Ramgarh Congress (1940). 

Gandhi while publishing 'Jayaprakash's Picture’ in Harijan 
(20.4.40, p. 96) commented : 

“As an ideal to be reduced to practice as soon as possible 
after India comes into her own, I endorse in general all except 
one of the propositions enunciated by Shri Jayaprakash.” [the 
reference is made here to J. P.s proposition about the 
princes.] 

"I have claimed that I was a socialist long before those I 
know in India had avowed their creed. But my socialism was 
nalural to me and not adopted from any books. It came out 
of my unshakable belief in non-violence. No man could be 
actively non-violent and not rise against social injustice, no 
matter where it occurred. Unfortunately Western socialists 
haye, so far as I know, believed in the necessity of violence for 
enforcing socialist doctrines. (emphasis added) 


* “The political and economic organization of the State shall be based on 
principles of social justice and economic freedom. While this organization 
shall conduce to the satisfaction of the national requirements of every member 
of society, material satisfaction shall not be its sole objective. 1t shall aim at 
healthy living and the moral and intellectual development of the individual. 
To this end to secure social justice, the State shall endeavour to promote 
small-scale production carried on by individual or co-operative effort for the 
equal benefit of all concerned, All large-scale collective production shall be 
eventually brought under collective ownership and control, and in this behalf 
the State shall begin by nationalizing heavy transport, shipping, mining and 
the heavy industries. The textile industry shall be progressively 
decentralized. 


“The life of the villages shall be reorganized and the villages shall be made 
self-governing units, self-sufficient in as large a measure as possible. The land 
laws of the country shall be drastically reformed on the principle that land 
shall belong to the actual cultivator alone, and that no cultivator shall have 
more land than is necessary to support his family on a fair standard of living. 


This will end the various systems of landlordism on the one hand and farm 
bondage on the other. 


“The State shall protect the interests of the classes, but when these 
impinge upon the interests of those who haye been pcor and downtrodden, 
it shall defend the latter and thus restore the balance of social justice, 


‘In all State-managed enterprises, the workers shall be represented through 
their elected representatives and shall have an equal share in it with the 
representatives of the Government.’’ 
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“T have always held that social justice, evan unto the least 
and the lowliest, is impossible of attainment by force. I have 
further believed that it is possible by further training of the 
lowliest by non-violent means fo secure redress of the 
wrongs suffered by them, That means is non-violent non-co- 
operation.” 

Similarly, in 1934 he wrote : “Socialism and communism of 
the West are based on certain conceptions which are 
fundamentally different from ours. ...Our socialism or communism 
should be based on non-violence and on harmonious co-operation 
of labour and capital, landlord and tenant.'*9* 

A sharp orientation of his thinking took place round about 
1942. We have seen above that during early 1942 he had his 
visions that the rule of the poor would be established (the 
passage has been quoted in p. 230 supra). We find Gandhi 
advocating at this period the idea of collective or co-operative 
(he did not distinguish between the two) ownership. In an 
article in Harijan (15.2.42, p.39) he formulated his opinions 
on the subject in the following terms : 

“The world today is moving towards the ideal of collective 
or co-operative effort in every department of life. Much in 
this line has been and is being accomplished. It has come into 
our country also, but in such a distorted form that our poor 
have not been able to reap its benefits. .. I firmly believe 
that we shall not derive the benefits of agriculture until we 
take to co-operative farming. ...And what applies to land 
applies equally to cattle.” 

The momentous Quit India Resolution of 1942—a product 
of Gandhi's bold  imagination— contained the significant 
declaration that the primary functions of the futare independent 
government would be “to promote the well-being and progress 
of the workers in the fields and the factories.” This may 
sound just a  bourgeois-liberal  phrase-mongering, but the 
continuation of the same sentence reads: “to whom all power 
and authority must belong. *?? While this is no straightway 
declaration of socialism, implications are to be read in this 
Resolution and it is certainly an advance from the earlier 
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position of the Congress. If any single individual is to be 
credited for giving a new orientation to the Congress, it 
is undoubtedly Gandhi. 

During his detention in the Aga Khan Palace (1949-4) he 
read for the first time, at the age of seventy-four, Karl Marx's 
first volume of Capital. He also read Engels, Lenin and 
Stalin. Gandhi did no& care whether Marxism was right 
or wrong. "All I know is that the poor are being crushed. 
Something has got to be done for them. To me this is 
axiomatic,”**° Moral indignation against acquisitiveness was 
the axiology of socialism for him. 

In 1946, in a discussion with Louis Fischer, Gandhi 
declared that he was a socialist before many of the Indian 
socialists were born. When asked to explain the meaning of 
his socialism, Gandhi replied : 

"My socialism means ‘even unto this last’. I do not want 
to rise on the ashes of the blind, the deaf and the dumb. In 
their socialism, probably, these have no place. Their one aim 
is material progress. For instance, America aims at haying a 
car for every citizen, I do not. I want freedom for full 
expression of my personality. I must be free to build a staircase 
to Sirius if I want to. That does not mean that I want to 
do any such thing. Under the other socialism, there is no 
individual freedom. You own nothing, not even your body." 

Continuing, he said : 

“T call myself a communist also. 

“My communism is not very different from socialism. It 
is a harmonious blending of the two. Communism, as I have 
understood it, is a natural corollary of socialism.”?** 

Speaking before the Delhi Provincial Political Conference 
on July 2, 1947, Gandhi declared himself to be a socialist.2*? 

“Nearly fifty years ago", Gandhi went on, “when I was 
practising law in South Africa, many people used to call 
themselves sociolists. But they were loss of socialists than I 
was. I used to work among the labourers. I have made this 
pasties my life's work. This is true socialism. I have always 
considered myself a true servant of the peasants and the workers. 
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..I am of the opinion that even a king can be & socialist by 
becoming a servant of the people." 

His way was to make the ruler a socialist through love. 
Gandhi continued to say: “If socialism means befriending 
one’s enemies I should be treated as a true socialist, Tbis 
conception of socialism is my own. The socialists should 
learn socialism from me. Only then we can establish a true 
workers’ and peasants’ rej." 

In an editorial in Harijan dated 13. T. 47, p. 239, entitled 
‘Who is a Socialist ? he wrote: 

“Socialism is a beautiful word and so far as I am aware 
in socialism all the members of society are equal—rone low, 
none high. In the individual body, the head is not high 
because it is the top of the body, nor are the soles of the 
feet low because they touch the earth. Even ss members of 
the individual body are equal, so are the members of society. 
This is socialism. 

“In it tha prince and the peasant, the wealthy and the poor, 
the employer and employee are all on the same level. In terms 
of religion there is no duality in socialism. It is all unity.... 

“Socialism begins with the first convert. ... 

“This socialism is as pure as crystal. If, therefore, requires 
erystal-like means to achieve it. Impure means result in an 
impure end. Hence the prince and the peasant will nob be 
equalized by cutting off the prince's head, por can the process 
of cutting off equalize the employer and the employed. One 
cannot reach truth by untruthfolness. Truthful conduct alone 
can reach truth. 

“ only truthfol, non-violent and pure-hearted socialists will 
be able to establish a socialistic society in India and the world. 
To my knowledge there is no country in the world whieh is 
purely socialist. "Without the means described above the 
existence of such a society is impossible.” 

The next week Harijan (p. 940) carried another article on 
socialism by Gandhi. 

"Truth and Ahimsa must incarnate in Socialism. ...It 
[satyagraha] is the highest and infallible means, the 
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greatest force. Socialism will not be reached by any other 
means.” 


Gandhian socialism ; different interpretations 


We have traced above the evolution of Gandhis views on 
socialism. Interpretations differ as to the nature of his socialism 
vis-a-vis Marxian socialism. Some maintain that the difference 
between Marxian socialism and Gandhian socialism which is a 
variant of sarvodaya is not in relation to the ends but in 
relation to the means,* while gome hold that the Gandhian 
concept of social reconstruction is essentially different from the 
other.** 

Dr. Biman Bihari Majumdar in his paper on ‘Gandhian 
Socialism’*** mentions that Gandhi went much further than 
Proudhon as regards the concept of properby and he finds 
some resemblance between the Gandhian approach and Christian 
Socialism. But, according to Dr. Majumdar, there are very 
important points of difference between Gandhian socialism and 
the Christian social movements. Generally, he continues, the 
different schools of Ohristian socialists are hostile to liberalism 

and individualism, whereas Gandhi was a staunch champion 
of the development of the personality of the individual. Again, 
the Christian ‘socialists are in favour of the state intervention. 
But Gandhi was opposed to the concentration of wide powers 
in the hands of the state. 

M. N. Roy, a trenchant critic of Gandhism, observed in one 
of his writings (written during 1936 detention): "The Christian 
Socialism of Charles Kingsley and his followers anticipated 
Gandhism by more than half a century, ...Gandhi denounces 
capitalism, but does not advocate its abolition. His avowed 
desire is to establish harmonious relations between the 

* '"The difference between Communism and Sarvodaya is not in the ends 
but in the means. Gandhiji himself more than once declared that he was a 


communist minus their violence.’’— K. G. Mashruwala, in M. K, Gandhi, 
Sarvodaya, Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmedabad, 1958, p. 168, 


+e “Vinoba Bhave observes : “The fact of the matter is that these two 
ideologies are irreconcilable ; the differences between them are fundamental.” 
Pra io K.G. Mashruwala, Gandhi amd Mare, Navajivan, 1954, 
p. 17. 
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capitalists and the workers—to persuade the former to be 
benevolent guardians of the latter. ...the Mahatma cannot be 
looked upon as a greater enemy of capitalism than Disraeli, 
Both advocate giving the bitter pill a sugar-coating.”*** 

P. Spratt in his analysis says of Gandhi: ‘His economic 
preferences are guided by two opposite repulsions: from 
capitalism as it exists, and from the great scale of economic 
organisation, and the consequent suppression of individual 
initiative which are expected to prevail under socialism. 
..Mr. Gandhi thinks that a stable economie system of 
an intermediate type could be set up. But this is yet to be 
proved. It may be that the choice is between capitalism in 
more or less its traditional form, and some organisation which 
can be called socialism ; and I venture to agree with 
Mr. Gandhi's description of himself as a socialist because I 
think that of the two he would prefer the socialistic 
development and because his proposals, such as those for 
public or co-operative control of large-scale industries and 
services, would probably favour it '!*5 

According to Gunnar Myrdal, "Gandhi was anti-capitalistic 
in his suspicion of the machine age and ‘socialistic’ in his 
support of an uncomplicated brotherhood in economic affairs 
and greater equality." *** 

Prof, D. P. Mukerji in his paper on ‘Mahatma Gandhi's 
Views on Machines and Technology’ observed that to the extent 
that Gandhi would institutlonalize the concept of aparigraha 
in the state that would own, and not possess for greed or 
profit, he was a socialist or even a communist, "with this 
difference that his socialism did not grow out of industrial 
civilization, technological values, class conflict, or according 
to the operations of the laws of dialectics.” +4" 

This, in our opinion, brings out the essential point of 
difference between the assumptions of Gandhian socialism 
on the one hand and Marxian socialism on the other. 

Tt is a cliché that there are as many brands of socialism 
as there are socialists. The moot question is : What do we 
mean by socialism, or how do we define socialism ? 
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The Encyclopaedia of the Labour Movement gives the 
definition as follows : 


"Socialism is a working class doctrine and movement 
aiming through the class struggle, at the collective 
control of society, by the capture of the state machine 
by the workers and the establishment of self-government 
in industry." (Vol. III, p. 154.) 


Gandhian socialism is based on assumptions different from 
the five clauses that make up the above definition. 

But socialism is not merely an economic doctrine, it is 
ethical too, As Albert Einstein said in his small but significant 
article, Why Socialism ? : “Ibis directed towards a social-ethical 
end, '**° 

From the ethical point of view, as understood in a non-class 
sense, the Gandhian theory certainly passes the criterion of 
socialism. "His was a moral socialism", Louis Fischer 
commented. ^? 

P. K. Gopalakrishnan observes: "Gandhiji was a utopian 
socialist who was one with the socialists of other schools in their 
indictment of the system of private property, with its waste 
and social injustice, in the belief that the remedy for existing 
conditions was to be found in some form of social ownership 
of wealth and industry under which mutual aid would supplant 
competition as the law of social well-being, He also voiced 
the sentiment of all schools of socialism in their advocacy 
of a society which would afford each individual full opportunities 
for physical, intellectual and moral development; in the 
recognition of work as a necessity, and in their demand that 
all should participate therein, and in their insistence on the 
importance of removing inequality between classes, '* ^9 

This description is valid if the historical materialist 
method is accepted. This utopian element was the source 
of his strength as well as of his weakness. If socialism is 
defined in a broad ( necessarily vague?) sense, as has been 
done by G. D. H. Cole (‘A broad human moyement on behalf 


of the bottom dog’), Gandhi could certainly be ranked as 
one of the foremost ethical 


or moral socialists and the 
champion of the disinherited, 
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Bread Labour 

Bread labour was both philosophy and economics to 
Gandhi. As is well known, he derived the concept of 
bread labour from Tolstoy and Ruskin. This concept is 
integrally related to his basic philosophy of life. It was one 
of the vows the observance of which was obligatory for the 
satydgraha agramites, The injunction of this law, which he 
called divine, upon every able-bodied person to perform at 
least that amount of $ürira rama, body labour, which will 
produce the equivalent of what he consumes for physical 
sustenance, introduced a new element in the conventional mode 
of thinking as well asin the sphere of socio-economic thought. 
The significance of this doctrine will be clear when we 
acquaint ourselyes with the fundamentals of the doctrine as 
propounded and elaborated by Gandhi on different occasions. 

The following extract from Yeravda Mandir will give us 
an idea of how the concept of bread labour gripped his mind. 
This will further show that he believed that the doctrine had 
religious sanctions and that its practice would lead to the 
abolition of ranks in the society. 

“The law, that to live man must work, first came home 
to me upon reading Tolstoy's writing on Bread labour. But 
even before that I had begun to pay homage to it after 
reading Ruskin's Unto This Last. The divine law, that man 
must earn his bread by labouring with his own hands, was 
first stressed by a Russian writer named T. M. Bondaref. 
Tolstoy advertised it and gave it wider publicity. In my view 
the same principle has been set forth in the third chapter of 
the Gita, where we are told, that he who eats without 
offering sacrifice eats stolen food. Sacrifice here can only mean 
Bread labour. 

"Reason too leads us to an identical conclusion, How 
ean a man, who does not do body labour, have the right to 
eat ? ‘In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread’, 
says the Bible. «Again invidious distinctions of rank would be 
abolished, when everyone without exception acknowledged the 
obligation of Bread labour. It is common to all the varnas. 
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There is a world-wide conflict between capital and labour, and 
the poor envy the rich. If all worked for their bread, 
distinctions of rank would bs obliterated ; the rich would still 
be there, but they would deem themselves only trustees of 
their property, ahd would use it mainly iu the public interest. 

“Bread labour is a veritable blessing to one who would 
observe Non-violence, worship Truth, and make the observance 
of brahmacharya a natural act. This labour can truly be 
related to agriculture alone. But at present at any rate, 
everybody is not in a position to take to it, A person can 
therefore spin or weave, or take up carpentry or smithery, 
instead of tilling the soil, always regarding agriculture however 
to be the ideal Everyone must be his own scavenger. 
..Beavenging, ...intelligently taken up, will help one to a true 
appreciation of the equality of man." * 5* 

What is the position of the intellectual vis-a-vis manual 
labour ? Can't men earn their bread by intellectual labour ? 
Gandhi’s answer was an emphatic No. To quote him again : 

“The needs of the body must be supplied by the body. "Render 
unto Caesar that which is Caesar's perhaps applies here well. 

“Mere mental, that is, intellectual labour is for the soul and 
is its own satisfaction. It should never demand payment. In 
the ideal State, doctors, lawyers and the like will work solely 
for the benefit of society, not for self, Obedience to the law 
of Bread labour will bring about a silent revolution in the 
structure of society. Man’s triumph will consist in substituting 
the struggle for existence by the struggle for natural service. 
The law of the brute will be replaced by the law of man," * 5? 

Similarly, he wrote in 1925: "Let me not be misunder- 
stood. I do not discount the value of intellectual labour, but 
no amount of it is any compensation for bodily labour which 
everyone of us is born to give for the common good of all. It 
may be, often is, infinitely superior to bodily labour, but it 
never is or can be a substitute for it, even as intellectual 
food though far superior to the grains we oat never can bo 
a substitute for them. Indeed without the products of the 
earth, those of the intellect would be an impossibility,”2°° 
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He held fast to this opinion till he breathed his last, as 
would be evident from the following : 

"Q.: Why should we insist on a Rabindranath or Raman 
earning his bread by manual labour ? Is it not sheer wastage ? 
Why should not brain workers be considered on a par with 
manual workers, for both of them perform useful social work ? 

A.: Intellectual work is important and has an undoubted 
place in the scheme of life. But what I insist on is the 
necessity of physical labour. No man, I claim, ought to be 
free from that obligation, It will serye to improve even the 
quality of his intellectual output. I venture to say that in 
ancient times, brahmans worked with their body as with 
their mind. But even if they did not, body labour was a 
proved necessity at the present time. In this connection I 
would refer to the life of Tolstoy and how he made famous the 
theory of Bread labour, first propounded in his country by the 
Russian peasant Bondaref.’’*** 

And, "If everybody lived by the sweat of his brow, the 
earth would become a paradise. The question of the use of 
special talents hardly needed separate consideration. If every- 
one laboured physically for his bread, it followed that poets, 
doctors, lawyers, etc., would regard it their duty to use those 
talents gratis for the service of humanity. Their output will be 
all the better and richer for their selfless devotion to duty. * ^5 

But he would not advocate compulsory obedience to the law 
of bread labour, for then it would breed poverty, disease and 
discontent. “It is a state of slavery for Gandhi. What he 
wanted was willing obedience to this law as, in his opinion, it 
would, in the nature of things, bring contentment and health.*** 

What about leisure which, as is claimed, is absolutely 
necessary for any intellectual-cultural-creative pursuit ? The 
answer depends on how one views the problem of work and 
leisure. Gandhi held : 

“T am trying to deal with people who do not know what 
to do with their enforced leisure, 

“Any work, however humdrum, which does not take away 
the joy of creating something, is not monotonous. ... I would 
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not mind being my own drawer of water and hewer of wood, 
provided I am doing the work intelligently and not because 
someone compels me to do so. All labour when done 
intelligently and to some high purpose becomes ab once 
re-creation and recreation. 

“My object is to put an end to inertia and lethargy. *"" 

“We know that those who get all that leisure—both the 
working and the intellectual classes—do not make the best use 
of it, In fact we too often find the idle mind being turned 
into the Devil's workshop. 

“Physical labour by itself is not an education even as 
mental labour is not. It has been with our people deadly 
drudgery without their knowing this, and that deadens one's 
finer instincts. That is where I have my strongest complaint 
against the savarna Hindus. They have rendered work for the 
proletariat a task of hard drudgery, from which they have no 
pleasure and in which they have no interest. If they had 
been considered members of the society enjoying the same 
status as they, theirs would have been the proudest position 
in life. ... there is no doubt that we are where we are because 
we have long neglected the Shoodras. ...We have so debased 
our working classes that they cannot work and live naturally. 
If our people had laboured intelligently and with joy, we should 
have been quite different today.” *"° 

Prof. N. K. Bose holds on this point: “No one can 
quarrel with an attempt to avoid reducible drudgery ; but 
the attitude to work and leisure seems to have some- 
thing wrong about it. The work which is essential for 
the life of man can be looked upon as sacred, and made 
capable of developing the personality of the worker. He 
will undoubtedly need some leisure to devote to work 
of free choice; but the consciousness that the moral bond 
of bread-labour unites him to the rest of mankind should 
uplift him and transform the labour which Nature imposes 
upon us with a heavy hand, into a creative endeavour capable 
of unfolding the deepest petals of our being In this will lic 
the victory of man over nature.” 15° 
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Bread labour, as conceived by Gandhi, is a training in moral 
discipline as well as an economic answer to the enforced idleness 
of the millions of people, And "Intelligent Bread labour is any 
day the highest form of social service.”*°° The importance given 
to manual labour is further illustrated by basic education.'** 

Referring to the ‘revolutionary’ significance of bread labour, 
Prof. D. P. Mukerji observed: ^'"...srama or the value of the 
dignity of labour, was not quite an Indian value. In a 
hierarchical society, types of work are defined and relegated 
to different strata on the two assumptions: (1) that spiritual 
‘work, that is, pure contemplation, is the highest type ; and 
(2) that each stratum, or caste, which is fixed by birth, has 
its own ‘swadharma’ ('bond, 'religion'), the practice of which 
means fulfilment of personality, and the departure of which 
means ‘destruction’ of self. But Gandhiji had a different 
conception of labour. 

“The dissociation of body labour from mental and spiritual 
labour has had a long history, which Gandhiji did not take 
into account. His attitude towards what is known as the caste- 
system cannot be discussed here. But on this matter of bread- 
labour bringing about economic equality, he was anti-caste and, 
therefore, a revolutionary, almost a socialist. In other words, 
if the socialist gave up the usual western assumption, viz., no 
high technology, no socialism, and remained content with the 
use of certain special types of machinery, which would not 
displace labour, or exploit human beings for greed, or 
concentrate power, etc.. then Gandhiji would bless him. If 
further, the socialist accepted this idea of bread-labour and 
would build on the revolutionary content of this view, viz., the 
ending of the separation of physical labour, now the only duty 
of a whole class of people who form the majority, from mental 
labour, now the monopoly of the few, then the difference between 
him and Gandhiji would not exist except in the matter of 
wantlessness. One could argue here that there was a danger in 
this concept of bread-labour, viz., the possibility of lowering the 
impulse and the level of intellectual work by making the intellec- 
tual workers work physically for bread without raising the 
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intellectual level and stimulating the impulse of physical workers. 
But Gandhiji would reply that it could be averted.”*°* 

Dr. Joan V. Bondurant says: "There is perhaps no more 
telling an illustration of. the inaecurracy of reading strict 
conservatism into Gandhi's approach than this suggestion about 
the use of manual labour. For beyond the explicit statement, 
there lay implicit in Gandhi's suggestion a potential anything 
but conservative—the undermining of caste itself." **? 

The introduction of the concept of bread labour in a 
hierarchical, authoritarian, and closed society decidedly carried 
a progressive significance in that it cut at the roots of social 
distance institutionalized through the age-old caste system 
(see p. 191 supra). The reiteration of the principle ‘He who 
shall work shall eat’ is cortainly to be commended especially 
where the drudgery of physical work has been as a matter 
of design imposed on the bottom dogs of the society. But, 
then, preaching a doctrine becomes meaningful only when it 
follows a scientific understanding and gives a correct lead to 
the solution of the problem. A Marxist may point out that 
dissociation of manual labour from intellectual labour is a 
product of class society. And that the antithesis between 
mental and physical labour, a corollary of the enslaving 
subordination of the individual to the division of labour, 
would ‘vanish’ only in a higher phase of communist society 
where labour becomes not only a means of life but life's 
prime want.*°** Gandhi did not approach the problem from 


* The historical materialist treament of this problem was offered by Engels 
in his Anti-Duhring. To quote from that famous Marxist classic : 


“The old mode of production must therefore be revolutionised from top 
to bottom, and in particular the former division of labour must disappear. 
Its place must be taken by an organisation of production in which, on the 
one hand, no individual can put on to other persons his share in productive 
labour, this natural condition of human existence ; and in which on the other 
hand, productive labour, instead of being a means to the subjection of 
men, will become a means to their emancipation, by giving each individual 
we coge a anrop and eid cA his faculties, physical and 

jdn al rections; in which, therefore, producti i 
become a pleasure instead of a burden, ripen 


“Today this is no longer a phantasy, no longer a pious wish. The present 
development of productive forces is already adequate as the basis on which 
the increase in production which must follow from the very fact of the 
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this sociological point of view. He would have replied that 
one need not wait for the distant future, but start from the 
immediate present. 


Svade£i 


SvadegI was a key concept in Gandhi's philosophy. It was 
not merely an economic doctrine; it also carried ideological 
implications. In svades$i Gandhi saw at once not only the 
economic salvation of India, but also an answer to the 
psychological and political problems of the nationalist movement 

In a speech delivered before the Missionary Conference, 
Madras, on 14 February 1916, he defined the concept of 
svadesi in the following terms: 

“After much thinking I have arrived af a definition of 
Swadeshi that, perhaps, best illustrates my meaning. Swadeshi 
is that spirit in us which restricts us tothe use and service 
of our immediate surroundings to the exclusion of the more 
remote. Thus, as for religion, in order to satisfy the require- 
ments of the definition, I must restrict myself to my ancestral 
religion. That is the use of my immediate religious surrounding. 
If I find it defective, I should serve it by purging it of its 
defects. Inthe domain of politics I should make use of the 
indigenous institutions and serve them by curing them of their 
proved defects. In that of economics I should use only things 
that are produced by my immediate neighbours and serve 
those industries by making them efficient and complete where 
they might be found wanting.”*°* 

We are concerned here with the application of svadesi in 
the economic sphere. Gandhi stood for self-sufficiency of the 
country, and even of villages, except for such foreign things as 
are needed for the growth of the people, As has been noted 
by Dr. G. N. Dhawan, Gandhi's views on this aspect of svadesi 
seem to haye undergone an evolution.*** 


socialisation of the productive forces—the abolition of the barriers and 
disturbing factors and of the waste of products and means of production 
resulting from the capitalist mode of production—can reduce the time 
required for labour, with every individual taking his share, to whaton our 
resent conceptions would be & small amount."—Tr,, Emile Burns, 
Burmon Publishing House, Calcutta, 1948, p. 279. 
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A study of his address on svadesi delivered at the Missionary 
Conference, Madras, 1916, shows that he then stood for total 
self-sufficiency of the country and its economic isolation from 
the world. Referring to external trade he said: “If not an 
article of commerce had been brought from outside India, she 
should be today a land flowing with milk and honey. ...she can 
live for herself only if she produces and is helped to produce 
everything for her requirement within her own borders.” 

In 1926 he wrote: “I have never considered the exclusion 
of everything foreign under every conceivable circumstance as a 
part of Swadeshi, The broad definition of Swadeshi is the use 
of all home-made things to the exclusion of foreign things, in 
so far as such use is necessary for the protection of home- 
industry, more especially those industries without which India 
will become pauperized. In my opinion, therefore, Swadeshi 
which excludes the use of everything foreign, no matter how 
beneficent it may be, and irrespective of the fact that it 
impoverishes nobody, is a narrow interpretation of Swadeshi,” 167 

In Yeravda Mandir we read: “To reject foreign manu- 
factures merely because they are foreign, and to go on wasting 
national time and money in the promotion in one’s country 
of manufactures for which it is not suited would be criminal 
folly, and a negation of the Swadeshi spirit. 195 

This shows that he moved away from his earlier position. 

Gandhi would certainly permit international trade and 
exchange of commodities if this meant an exchange of equal 
advantages and did not involve injustice, 

However, if it was to be a question of choice, he would 
have preferred self-sufficiency. But as a matter of practical 
policy, he did not think that India should stand aloof in the 
matter of trade,” 

He defined a svadesi article as any article which "subservos 


the interest of the millions even though the capital and talent 
are foreign but under effective Indian control, 9? 


* "I would not wish India to live a life of com: i i it (si 
d a plete isolati t (sic 
pipere icd rar ql Lom pescar allow nobody ed n 
le w a her borders."—0. jagopalach: . 
The Nation's Voice, Nayajivan Publishing * cce Beit, 1969, p. 517" 
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What was meant by effective Indian control? What industry 
could satisfy Gandhi as being Indian ? 

"An industry to be Indian must be demonstrably in the 
interest of the masses. It must be manned by Indians both 
skilled and unskilled. Its capital and machinery should be 
Indian and the labour employed should have a living wage and 
be comfortably housed, while the welfare of the children of 
the labourers should be guaranteed by the employers, This is an 
ideal definition.”*7° 

Until 1931 Gandhi distinguished between the economic 
aspect of svadegi and the economic boycott of foreign goods. 
In 1920 he categorically stated: “To say that Boycott is the 
same as Swadeshi even in effect is not to understand either. 
Swadeshi is an eternal principle... It means production and 
distribution of articles manufactured in one’s own country.” But 
“Boycott, on the other hand, is a temporary makeshift resorted to 
compel the hands of the British people by deliberately making an 
attempt to inflict monetary loss upon them. Boycott...operates 
as an undue influence brought in to secure one’s purpose. 
It may indirectly result, but not unless it is persistent and 
prolonged, in greater manufacture at home... 

“I swear by Swadeshi because it is an evolutionary process 
gaining strength as it goes forward. Any organization can 
serve it. It is independent of the justice or the injustice of 
the rulers... It is its own reward. ...Swadeshi and Boycott are 
not the same but are at the opposite poles,’’?7* 

During the Civil Disobedience Movement (1931—1933) 
Gandhi aequiesced in the Congress’ vigorously undertaking the 
boycott of British goods.*7* 

Gandhi, it seems, had come to believe that economie boycott 
could and should be used as a weapon of non-violent non-co- 
operation. 

In 1939, in answer to a question by a Chinese visitor, he 
favoured the economie boycott of the aggressor nation, *" ° 

The extract, given overleaf, from Gandhi's writings will give 
an idea as to Gandhi's concept of svadesi vis-à-vis the svadesi 
of the earlier days : 
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"Q. How does this new Swadeshi differ from the old ? 

A. The old emphasized the indigenous nature of the products, 
irrespeetive of the method of production or the prospects of 
the products. I have ruled out organized industries, not 
because they are mot Swadeshi, but because they do not need 
special support. They can stand on their own legs and, in 
the present state of our awakening, can easily command a 
market. According to the new orientation, if it is new, I 
would certainly have our Swadeshi organization to seek out 
all village industries and find how they are faring. We will 
have experts and chemists who will be prepared to place their 
knowledge at the disposal of villagers. We will, through our 
experts, offer to test the articles manufactured by village 
handicraftsmen and make them suggestions to improve their wares, 
and would sell them if they would accept our conditions." "* 

Though Gandhi did not ordinarily favour legislative inter- 
ference, yet we find him as an ardent supporter of protectionism. 
He pleaded strongly for stiff protective duties upon foreign 
goods in order to nurture national interests.!75 This may be 
cited as showing his allegiance to the Indian capitalist class. 
But a correct reading will be that he was not guided by any 
such definite interest, though objectively the Indian capitalists 
benefited by this demand." As P. Spratt reminds us: 
"His support is no doubt likely to benefit the capitalists rather 
than anybody else, but he does not advocate with that 
intention. His protection is a villager's protection, designed to 
help the effort for self-sufficiency, not that for profits,” *76 


Economics of Khadi 


Khadi occupied a pre-eminent place in Gandhi's plan for 
economic regeneration of the poverty-ridden _yillage-India.** 


* ef. “Ironically, swadeshi later lent ideological 


economie planning,"— Gunnar Myrdal, Asian Drama, 
Vol 2, p. 1209, 


** The following is an apt characterization of the Khadi programme : 


“Of all the non-violent Weapons forged by Gandhi, khadi was the nearest 
moral equivalent of the infantryman’s rifle. It was conducive to national 
solidarity. It provided the lowliest with a weapon of defence, which on @ 


support to national 
Penguin Books, 1968, 
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He often referred to Carkha or the spinning wheel as India's 
Kamadhenu. It was conceived of as the image of svadesi. 
The khadi movement aimed at restoring the spinning wheel 
to the millions of cottages in India wherefrom it was 
removed by unjust, illegal and tyrannical methods. 

A detailed discussion of the economics of khadi, howso- 
ever important tha& might be, cannot be undertaken for 
obvious reasons. For whether khadi was a valid proposition 
for the economie development of India in the days when 
Gandhi launched his programme, and/or whether i& bears any 
relevance today to the economic growth of modern India, is 
not the point of discussion here. One may refer to Gandhi's 
writings on the subject and on the discussions made 
thereon.277. We shall limit ourselves to presenting a bare 
outline incorporating Gandhi's arguments in favour of khadi 
and shall try to follow, as briefly as possible, the different 
phases of the khadi movement, 

Gandhi claimed for Carkha the honour of being able to 
solve the problem of economic distress in a most natural, 
simple, inexpensive and businesslike manner.t7® His claim for 
kbádi was based on the following arguments : 

l. it supplies the readiest occupation to those who have 
leisure and are in want of a few coppers ; 

2, it is known to the thousands ; 

3. itis easily learnt ; 

4. it requires practically no outlay or capital ; 

5. the wheel can be easily and cheaply made ; 

6. the people have no repugnance to it; 


mass scale was formidable. Also like the infantryman's rifle it was & powerful 
and meaningful symbol. 


‘At the timo of its inception, the constructive programme on khadi was 
indeed a stroke of genius, making an important contribution to several 
important needs within the independence movement. Nationally it provided 
a rallying symbol which the humblest villager could easily understand. 
Politically it was a powerful weapon providing a means whereby & sense of 
united action could be expressed in concrete form. Economically it was a means 
whereby the formidable problem of rural under-development would be turned 
to productive use. The khadi programme thus had a threefold purpose which 
was immediately understandable and recognizable within the framework of 
Indian tradition, and it was both constructive and purposeful,"'—Philip 
Zealey, 'Comments on Khadi' in Gandhi Marg, Vol. 2, No. 4, p. 295. 
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7. it affords immediate relief in times of famine and 
scarcity ; 

8. it alone can stop the drain of wealth, which goes out 
in the purchase of foreign cloth ; 

9. it automatically distributes the millions thus saved 
among the deserving poor ; 

10. even the smallest success means so much immediate 
gain to the people ; 

11. it is the most potent instrument of securing co-operation 
among the people.*"? 

This sums up the main economie arguments in favour of 
khadi. 

As has been seen above (p. 207 supra) the importance 
of the spinning wheel and khadi firs& dawned on Gandhi in 
1919 when he had no idea about the wheel, At that period 
he could only realize that the chief cause of pauperization 
was the destruction of the spinning wheel by the British. In 
the early twenties, when the horizon of his experience 
expanded, he began to look at the problem from a realistic 
point of view. The problems of production and distribution of 
wealth presented themselves as real problems. At that period 
he began to popularize the spinning wheel with a view to 
preventing concentration of power and capital and to bringing 
about an equitable distribution of wealth. With this end in 
view he established the All-India Spinners’ Association in 
1925. Round about the period 1935 his views on khadi 
underwent further change. The commercial aspect of khadi 
yielded place to self-help aspect. Khadi Depots were set up. 
Self-sufficing khādi was given the first placo in all khadi 
organizations, +89 

Since khadi stood for a particular view of life and a particular 
philosophy, it claimed for itself a mission of reversing the 
existing unnatural order. To reverse the order was to restore 
the natural relation.!9* 

As Gandhi wrote: “Khadi must be taken with all its 
implications. If means a wholesale Swadeshi mentality, a 
determination to find all the necessaries of life in India and 
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that too through the labour and intellect of the villagers. That 
means a reversal of the existing process. That is to say that, 
instead of half a dozen cities of India and Great Britain living 
on the exploitation and the ruin of the 700,000 villages of 
India, the latter will be largely self-contained, and will 
voluntarily serve the cities of India and even the outside world 
in so far as it benefits both the parties.”*®* 

Incidentally, khadi was an effective instrument of mass 
contact. The organizational aspect has to be given due 
importance in any discussion on khadi. 

Gandhi himself admitted this. In reply to a criticism of 
Saklatvala,* he wrote: “Khaddar has the greatest organizing 
power in it because it has itself to be organized and because 
it affects all India, If khaddar rained from heaven it would 
be a calamity. But as it can only be manufactured by the 
willing co-operation of starving millions and thousands of 
middle class men and women, its success means the best 
organization conceivable along peaceful lines, If cooking had 
to be revived and required the same organization, I should 
claim for it the same merit that I claim for Khaddar.” 

Besides the economic aspect, khadi had a symbolic 
significance too. As has been noted by Bharatan Kumarappa, 
“The most outstanding and the most popular of all the symbols 
associated with Gandhiji is undoubtedly the spinning 
wheel,” +83 

Carkhā, according to Gandhi, symbolizes a non-violent way 
of life. The economics of khadi stands on certain fundamental 
assumptions. For a proper appreciation of Gandhi's views it 
must be stated that the spinning wheel, besides its immediate 
practical utilitarian aspect, symbolized a ‘new system’; it 
stood as an alternate system to the over-centralized factory 
civilization, As Gandhi wrote: “The science of Khadi requires 
decentralization of production and consumption."!** Gandhi's 
emphasis on decentralized economy as the practical expression 


* B. D. Saklatvala was a Communist member of the British Parliament, 
Bee Indian Annual Register 1927, I, 65 fi, and II, 117 ff, for the series of 
letters passed between him and Gandhi, 
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of non-violent way of life is consistent with his general outlook. 
To him, khadi, decentralization, genuine independence, i.e. 
freedom from exploitation, etc., were integrally related. 

The economic and sociological premises of Gandhi's concept 
may legitimately be questioned if the basic assumptions of 
his theory are not accepted. One may also rightly hold*** 
that his views betrayed an ignorance of the dynamics of 
history, or that, because of his failure to distinguish between 
industrialism and capitalism as a system—the techonological basis 
of modern civilization and the acquisitive institution of private 
ownership of the means of production—the way he suggested 
was not sociologically valid. The judgement depends on one's 
own intellectual preference and commitment. Whether one 
accepts Gandhi's solution or not, it must be conceded that his 
reaction against factory-civilization and his plea for substitution 
of the same by self-sufficing decentralized village economy was 
ultimately rooted in his revulsion against concentration of 
economic power in the hands of a few, and that his economic 
ideal had an egalitarian* humanistic content as would be 
evident from the following : 

“According to me the economic constitution of India and 
for the matter of that the world should be such that no one 
under it should suffer from want of food and clothing. In 
other words, everybody should be able to get sufficient work 
to enable him to make the two ends meet. And this ideal 
can be universally realized only if the means of production of 
elementary necessaries of life remain in the control of the 
masses. These should be freely available to all as God's air 


and water are or ought to be; they should not be made a 
vehicle of traffic for the exploitation of others.”2°° 


* “Gandhi’s message was radicall itari "a 
ERO. g cally egalitarian......’’—Gunnar Myrdal, 
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9. Satyagraha 


“Ask me to suspend my activities in that [ satyagraha ] 
direction and you ask me to suspend my life. If I could 
popularize the use of soul-force, in place of brute-force, I know 
that I could present you with an India that could defy the 
whole world to do its worst. I shall discipline myself to 
express in my life the eternal law of suffering, and present 
it for acceptance to those who care, and if I take part 
in any other activity, the motive is to show the matchless 
superiority of that law...”, Gandhi declared in a statement 
in 1917. Satyagraha has practically become synonymous with 
Gandhi. A reviewer of Gandhis philosophy aptly notes: 
“Gandhi's supreme invention, discovery or creation was 
satyagraha.” * 

What is satyāgraha? To a man in the street or to an 
unsophisticated villager in any part of India, satyāgraha stood 
for Gandhi's way of fighting the British Raj. It was another 
name for war with an alien government. Satyāgraha may 
better be understood as a technique for solving conflict and a 
mothod for fighting evil. As has been pointed out by Dr. Joan 
V. Bondurant: “Satyagraha became something more than a 
method of resistance to particular legal norms; it became an 
instrument of struggle for positive objectives and for funda- 
mental  change......"* Prof, Nirmal Kumar Bose defines 
satyagraha as "a way of conducting "war by means of non- 
violence,”* Dr. Krishnalal Sridharani defined satyügraha as 


“non-violent direct aetion.'* His study onsatyagraha is entitled 
War Without Violence. 


Literally translated, the word satydgraha means ‘holding 
fast to truth’, ‘adherence to truth’, ‘insistence on truth’. 
Gene Sharp says: “this weapon is an expression of a looking 
at life and a way of living. Gandhi's philosophy of life and 
his method of opposing evil are both called ‘satyagraha’.”® 
But satyügraha viewed as ‘a way of living limits otherwise the 
broader appeal of this group technique of action. Bondurant 
argues: “Such an interpretation leads to the conclusion that 
a satyagrahi is either merely a ‘seeker after truth’, which is 
virtually meaningless or one who has adopted the Gandhian 
system of morals and values according to which Gandhi 
himself, as the authority, ordered ‘the good life. It is the 
latter construction which commonly leads to the opinion that 
a satyagrahi must be a vegetarian, must observe brahmacharya 
( continence ), must develop aparigraha ( non-possession ) and 
must manifest other ideal Gandhian attributes. But the 
concept of satyagraha on the one hand is eminently more than 
an anarchical moral principle and, on the other, it does not 
make requisite those aspects of Gandhian teaching which 
specify rules of individual  self-living. It is essential 
rigorously to differentiate satyagraha as technique of action 
from those specific considerations of right-living with which 
also Gandhi concerned himself. For satyagraha is basically 
an ethic-principle the essence of which is a social technique 
of action." * 

The world today is passing through ‘troubled times’, or it 
may be said, after Toynbee, that our civilization is on trial. 
“The world has achieved brilliance without wisdom, power 
without conscience, Ours is a world of nuclear giants and 
ethical infants. We know more about war than we know 
about peace, more about killing, than we know about living.” 
This comes not from the pen of a peace-partisan but from no 
less a military officer than General Omar N. Bradley.” Gandhi 
proposed to answer this challenge of contemporary human 
situation by bringing into operation a spirit of love, human 
dignity and a sense of human brotherhood. The technique to 
be employed, according to Gandhi, for bringing about a state 
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of affairs where the ideal of love would reign in place of 
killing, hatred and fear was satyügraha. 

It has been claimed that Gandhi's non-violence led to the 
independence of India. This claim is open to question. It is for 
the historian to assess and judge how far Gandhi's technique 
of non-violence was responsible for such a transformation. But 
there can be no two opinions about the fact that if any single 
individual is to be given oredit for the freedom of India, it is 
indeed Gandhi and his technique of satyagraha or non-violent 
direct action formed the main plank of the national liberation 
movement. 

But satyagraha, according to Gandhi, is not a method 
limited merely to a conflict-situation that subsisted between 
an alien rule and a subject community. The scope of satyagraha 
is wider than that, For Gandhi, “the law of satyagraha, the 
law of love, is an eternal principle.”® It is this ‘eternal 
principle’ of love in which, it is presumed, lies the world 
significance of Gandhi. But this message of love to the world 
preached as an abstract norm shorn of the dynamic method of 
satyagraha does not carry any social relevance; it becomes a 
platitude or, at its best, a pious wish of a group of ‘good’ but 
ineffective men. 

For the message of love or non-violence to be meaningful 
and ‘eternal’ it must be related to its technique of solving the 
intra-national and international disputes that pose themselves 
as threats to human living and civilization. 

A number of research studies on satyagraha as a technique 
has already been published and yet others are under way of 
preparat.on.® A few of them, notably Prof. Nirmal Kumar 
Bose’s Studies In Gandhism, Bondurant's Conquest of Violence, 
Sridharani’s War Without Violence, etc., are really outstanding. 
Empirical case studies have also been made, though much 
remains to be done in this field. Because of elaborate studies 
already made on the subject we do not propose to discuss the 
technique of satyagraha in detail. Nor shall we enter into a 
discussion of individual satyagraha campaigns led by Gandhi, 
though the importance of such a study is recognized all right. 
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Ours will be a modest attempt to present the theory and 
technique of satyügraha in a brief outline and try to assess 
the ‘universal applicability’ that this technique claims for itself. 


A Note on Definitions 


Opinions are sharply divided on the question as to whether 
satydgraha is a form of non-violent coercion. A brief survey 
of the relevant opinions will be made subsequently. But for 
the present a note on definition of terms*? like force, violence, 
injury, coercion, etc, may help us clarify our understanding, 

Force is taken to mean the exercise of physical or intangible 
power or influence to effect change. Violence is the wilful 
application of force in such a way that it is intentionally 
injurious to the person or group against whom it is applied. 
Injury is understood to include psychological as well as physical 
harm. Non-violence when used in connexion with satyagraha 
means the exercise of power of influence to effect change 
without injury to the opponent. Coercion has been defined as 
‘the use of either physical or intangible force to compel action 
contrary to the will or reasoned judgement of the individual or 
group subjected to such force. It has been defined as the 
application of either physical or moral force to induce another 
to do something against his will. The question as to whether 
coercion can be violent as well as non-violent shall be treated 
separately in relation to an examination of the character of 
satyagraha. Let us first try to follow the origin and develop- 
ment of this technique and its essentials which will be of help 
in any analysis of this concept. 


Emergence of Saiyagraha 


Satyügraha is a technique for resolving conflicts. Various 
are the ways of classifying conflicts, according as they suit the 
needs of the particular problems in hand, Dr. Krishnalal 
Sridharani classified conflicts according to the nature of the 
unit of action pitted on each side, as follows :** 


1, An individual versus another individual, or an individual 
pitted against a group ; or 
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2. A group pitted against another group ; or 

8. A community versus the state. 

The second and third types of conflict-situation are more 
important from the standpoint of group-behaviour and action, 
A group pitted against another group, according to the above 
classification, runs one entire gamut of conflicts. There is 
massed action on either side in this type of struggle. When 
one such party employs the non-violent method with a view 
to achieving its objectives, it naturally has to work oub 
satyagraha on a mass scale. In this form, satyügraha ean take 
place either (a) between a minority and a majority, or 
(b) between two economic classes such as the employers and 
the employees, or (o) between a section of the community «nd 
the government. 

The first experiment with the ideology of non-violent direct 
action on a group scale was performed in South Africa under 
the leadership of Gandhi. It was applied to a combination of 
conflicts type-a and type-b ; that is, it was used by the Indian 
minority in South Africa against the European majority which 
constituted the government. Thus a small and comparatively 
weak section of the people was seeking redress from the 
government of the majority group. Although social and 
economic issues were involved in it, the prime objective 
of the satyagraha was to secure political justice,** 

We shall not trace here the story of satyügraha as it 
evolved in South Africa. One may refer to Gandhi's own 
accounts of it in Satyagraha in South Africa as we have 
suggested earlier in Chapter 2. 

In India, ever since Gandhi's entry into public life right to 
the end of his days in 1948, there have been numerous 
applications of satyagraha in the sphere of inter-communal 
relations, or of economic, social and political conflict. Some of 
these were directly under his leadership, while quite a few of 
the minor or local ones were under his distant guidance, or 
else had sprung up independent of his knowledge, but obviously 
under the inspiration of the larger movements for which 
he was responsible. 
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We do not propose to make a survey of Champaran, 
Ahmedabad, Bardoli, Kheda, Vaikom—only to name the more 
important of the many non-violent group actions—satyagraha 
campaigns. For that one may refer to the original materials 
and the studies** made on those operations. We shall 
concern ourselves more with the  conflict-situation as 
enumerated in the third category of the classification given 
above, ‘and that too with a limited aspect of the problem. 
It is not necessary in this study to detail out the non- 
violent direct actions (covering the period from 1919 to 1942) 
—the immediate circumstances, the objectives, preparation 
for action, the procedure of action, and results, eto., of those 
campaigns. We shall try to analyse the condition that 
favoured the adoption of this technique and at a later stage 
shall present the general method of satydgraha as evolved in 
course of these operations. 

We have said above (Chapter 2, p. 66 supra) that Gandhi 
for the first time introduced ‘serious polities’ in this country. 
The method of that ‘serious politics’ was satyagraha, The 
Gandhian method of non-violent resistance was novel in the 
history of mass actions waged to resis& encro 
human freedom.* 

Any type of collective action to render itself effective must 
fulfil in some way or other the objective need of the situation. 
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We have traced in some detail in Chapter 2 the philosophical 
roots and the traditional background of non-violent principles 
and method. Dr, Heinrich Zimmer emphasized the traditional 
background when he said: “Gandhi's program of satyagraha, 
his national ‘firm grasping of truth,’ in strict adherence 
to the first principle of India's yoga mastery, ahis, 
‘noo-killing, non-violence,’ is a serious, very brave, and potentially 
vastly powerful experiment in the ancient Hindu science of 
transcending the sphere of lower powers by entering that of 
the higher. Gandhi is confronting Great Britains untruth 
(asatya) with India’s truth (satya); British compromise with 
Hindu holy dharma. This is a wizard priest-battle, waged 
on the colossal, modern scale, and according to principles 
derived from the textbooks, not of the Royal Military 
College, but of Brahman,”** This tradition in a sense, but 
in a higher form, culminated in the technique of satyagraha, 
But traditional pacific attitude alone does not explain the 


unarmed ourselves, we can hold onr own armed force. If suffering must be 
necessary, suffer with dignity.’ This advice was obeyed all through Hungary. 


“When the Austrian tax collector came, the people did not beat him or 
even hoot him—they merely declined to pay. The Austrian police then seized 
their goods, but no Hungarian Auctioneer would sell them. When an 
Austrian Auctioneer was brought, he found that he would have to bring 
bidders from Austria to buy the goods. The Government soon found that it 
was costing more to distrain the goods than the tax was worth, 


“The Austrians attempted to billet their soldiers upon the Hungarians, 
The Hungarians did not actively resist the order; but the Austrian soldiers 
themselves protested strongly against it, after trying to live in houses where 
everyone despised them, The Austrian Government declared the boycott of 
Austrian goods illegal, but the Hungarians defied the decree. The jails were 
filled to overflowing. No representatives from Hungary would sit in the 
Imperial Parliament. 


“The Austrians then attempted a policy of conciliation. The prisoners were 
released and partial self-government given. But Hungary insisted upon its 
full claims. In reply, Emperor Franz Josef decreed compulsory military 
service. The Hungarians answered that they would refuse to obey it. Finally, 
on February 18, 1867, the Emperor capitulated and gaye Hungary her 
constitution. 


“This campaign seems to have been defective because of some violence of 
inner attitude on the part of the Hungarians, But even so, the campaign 
‘was a remarkable example of the power of non-violent resistance, even though 
the principle was imperfectly realized and applied,"—Richard B, Gregg, 
Gandhiji's Satyagraha Or Non-violent Resistance, 8. Ganesan, Madras, 1980, 
pp. 1-4. Based on and largely quoted from accounts by A, Fenner Brockway, 
Non-co-operation in other Lands, Tagore & Co, Madras, and his essay, 
‘Does Non-co-operation Work?’ in Pacifism im the Modern World, aa 
D. Allen, Doubleday, New York, 1929. 
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emergence of satyügraha in India on a mass scale, The 
emergence of satyügraha can only be explained in terms 
of tradition interacting upon ‘condition’, ie, the objective 
historical situation. One has to find out the answer to the 
question, Why did the Indian people respond to Gandhi's call 
for non-violent resistance so readily? Why did they prefer 
non-violent direct action, a comparatively novel weapon, to 
violent insurrectionary attempt, a tried techinque known to man 
since the beginning of recorded human history ? The answer 
demands a probe into the condition that existed at the time. 


Condition* * 


To start with, the Indian people were disarmed at the 
time. As a penal measure against the so-called ‘Sepoy 
Mutiny’, a general programme of disarming the whole of India 
was seb in motion by the victorious Britons. The policy 
culminated in the Indian Arms Act, 1878, which deprived all 
Indians, excluding the Europeans living in India, of their right 
to have in their "possession any arms to any description, except 
under & license and in the manner and of the extent permitted 
thereby.” The privilege of “license” proved in practice to 
be reserved for none but a handful of Indian officers whose 
loyalty to the “Crown” was beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
The subsequent interpretations of the Arms Act by the British 
Judges made the original statute more and more stringent 
until the definition of “arms” came to include “any implement 
which is capable of being used for attack or defence and is not 
intended for ordinary domestic purposes...”** This decision 
prohibited the possession of "a large clasp-knife with a pointed 
end fitted to a long handle."| In theory, therefore, an 
Indian was not to have even a knife such as the one used by 
the average European or American housewife for cutting a 
loaf or bread, As a consequence of Britain’s determination to 


n hs V gi iw spada of The General Acts and Codes of India, Calcutta, 1995, 
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keep the Indian people unarmed, even the villagers living in, 
or near, dense jungles had no means at their disposal to 
protect themselves and their families from wild animals, A 
moderate estimate of the number of deaths caused each year 
by wild animals (over and above tbe heavy toll taken by 
poisonous reptiles) put the figure at 30,000 around 1930, 
Instead of saving these lives by allowing the forest-dwellers 
to arm themselves, the British government steadily pursued a 
policy of preserving wild animals in order to provide the 
White Sahibs and other Europeans with the thrill of ‘big 
game hunting’. Inthe light of those facts, it seems to have 
been the deliberate policy of the ruling race to emasculate 
the Indian people as the best means of perpetuating 
British rule. A people thus deprived of every implement 
of self-defence became what Gandhi called ‘a nation of 
cowards’. 

The result was obvious, Even in case the Indian should 
have wanted to resort to violence in order to liberate his 
country, he had no means at his disposal It was well-nigh 
impossible to import arms, for the Indian border was patrolled 
most methodically, day and night, by British troops. “The 
Local Government", ran the Arms Act, “with the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council, may, at any 
places along the boundary-line between British Indian and 
foreign territory, and at such distance within such line as it 
deems expedient, establish searching-posts at which all vessels, 
carts and baggage animals, and all boxes, bales and packages 
in transit, may be stopped and searched for arms, ammunitions 
and military stores by any officer empowered by such 
Government in this behalf by name or in virtue of his offiee,”* 
Terrorizing penalties awaiting the violator of the Arms Act, 
coupled with the vigilant activities of the O. I. D, more than 
dissuaded the Indian from any intention of acquiring arms. 
If the average Indian did succeed in acquiring some sort of a 
firearm, he did not know which end of it to hold in his 


x Encyclopaedia of the General Acts and Codes of India, Calcutta, 1985, 
p. 197. 
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hands." And in India, as anywhere else, it was impossible, 
legally, to organize on the basis of armed insurrection. 

This legal disability pertaining to weapons of war was 
indeed unfavourable to armed revolt. However, that alone 
cannot account for the emergence of satyügraha, It is, at 
best, a partial answer to our question of why Gandhi succeeded 
where oihers failed. The ‘condition’ of India—the  historico- 
political situation—must have conformed with her ‘tradition’— 
the constellation of folkways and mores—to give rise to 
satyügraha. The important role of temperamental traits in 
shapiog social action was clearly grasped by Gandhi. He 
displayed a fair knowledge of the people—‘the people of the 
plains’ as he called them—with whom he had to deal. 
For he wrote as early as November 24, 1921, in Young 
India : 

“The people are too peaceful to stand anarchy. They will 
bow the knee to anyone who restores so-called order, Let 
us recognize the Indian psychology. We need not stop to 
inquire whether such hankering after peace is a virtue or a 
vice. The average Mussalman of India is quite different from 
the average Mussalman of the other parts of the world. His 
Indian associations have made him more docile than his 
co-religionists outside India. He will not stand tangible 
insecurity of life and property for any length of time. The 
Hindu is proverbially, almost contemptibly, mild. The Parsi 
and the Christian love peace more than strife, Indeed, we 
have almost made religion subservient to peace. This mentality 
is at once our weakness and our strength." ** 

That such people would not and could not use military 
force was self-evident. Yet they had to do something more 
than protest if they wanted to achieve decisive objectives. 
Implying that satyagraha was the only possibility arising out 
of the unusual situation of India, Gandhi wrote on March 2, 
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1922: "The people of the plains do not know what it is to put 
up an organized armed fight. And they must become free, for 
they want freedom. They have realized that power seized by 
violence will only result in their greater grinding. ** 

It was this accurate understanding of the Indian mentality 
that won for Gandhi immediate response from the masses, 
So, when Gandhi offered his programme of non-violent direct 
action to the people of India, they felt as if they were 
listening to their own voice, The silent assumptions of 
centuries had begun to take shape, as it were, in Gandhi's 
utterances. Gandhi had discovered India's traditional springs 
of emotion, What then remained for him to do was to blast 
them free and direct the resultant flow into one mighty 
current, 


The universal applicability of the instrument 

It may be recalled here that the Indians in South Africa 
shared this common condition-tradition complex, From this 
one may very easily arrive at the conclusion that satyagraha 
being a resultant product of the Indian ethos and the condition 
of general disarmament, was a technique that could only be 
applicable to India at a given phase of her development. 
Whether this assessment is valid or not shall be treated in the 
concluding portion of this study, since a close examination of 
this technique would enable us better to judge for ourselves 
the question of universal applicabity or otherwise of this 
instrument, 


Basic precepts 

On January 9, 1920, Gandhi appeared before the Disorders 
Inquiry Committee at Ahmedabad presided over by Lord Hunter, 
A brief extract from his oral evidence will explain the basie 
precepts of satyagraha, 

“Q. I take it, Mr. Gandhi, that you are the author of the 
Satyagraha movement, 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Will you explain it briefly ? 
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A, It is a movement intended to replace methods of 
violence and a movement based entirely upon Truth. It is, 
as I have conceived it, an extension of the domestic law on 
the political field and my experience has led me to the 
conclusion that that movement and that alone can rid India 
of the possibility of violence spreading throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, for the redress of grievances. 

Q. People differ as to the justice or injustice of particular laws ? 

A. That is the main reason why violence is eliminated 
and a Satyagrahi gives his opponent the same right of 
independence and feelings of liberty that he reserves to himself 
and he will fight by inflicting injuries on his person..." *9 

Gandhi’s enunciation of the doctrine shows that a few teneis 
are basic to satyagraha. Truth, non-violence and self-suffering are 
the principles on which this technique is based. 
Understanding of these fundamentals combined with the skill 
in application determines the effective functioning of satyagraha. 
The failure to comprehend these underlying assumptions and 
the methods based on them may lend the impression that any 
unarmed mass action wearing outwardly a non-violent 
appearance could be termed a satyagraha. Satyagraha is to be 
sharply distinguished from Duragraha.*® Appearance is not 
enough, he would emphasize ; the strength of this technique 
lies in soul-foree. So in order to comprehend the technique 
one must try to have a precise grasp of the concepts of truth, 
non-violence and self-suffering as understood by Gandhi and 
as employed by him in satyagraha. 


Truth 


The root meaning of satyagraha is “holding on to Truth, 
‘hence Truth-foree.” Gandhi also called it "Love-force." ^? 
The philosophy of satyagraha is based on the assumption that 
“the world rests on the bedrock of satya or truth. Asatya, 
meaning untruth, also means non-existent, and satya or truth, 
means ‘that which is' If untruth does not so much as exist, 


its victory is out of the question, And truth being ‘that 
which is’ can never be destroyed. 9* 
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Gandhi, as we know, distinguished between truth as the 
summum bonum, i.e. Absolute, Universal, Infinite Truth and 
truth as a vow or a means, ie. relative truth. 

In the sense of Absolute Truth Gandhi identifled Truth 
with God (see p. 85 supra ; Appendix I). But it is impossible 
for man, according to Gandhi, to realize Truth so long as he is 
imprisoned in ‘this mortal frame’, ‘We cannot, through the 
instrumentality of this ephemeral body, see face to face Truth 
which is eternal," ?* 

How, then, to realize truth ? “But as long as I have not 
realized the Absolute Truth, so long must I hold by the 
relative truth as I have conceived it. That relative truth must, 
meanwhile, be my beaon, my shield and buokler."** 

He wrote: “It is not given to man to know the whole 
Truth. His duty lies in living upto the truth as he sees it, 
and in doing so, to resort to the purest means, Lie, to 
non-violence. Truth is not to be found in books. Truth resides 
in every human heart, and one has to search for it there, and 
to be guided by truth as he sees it. But no one has a right 
to coerce others to act according to his own view of truth," ?* 

Thus truth is the end and non-violence the means. At times 
Gandhi went further and said that these were like two sides of 
a blank coin (see p. 137 supra) ; and on a few occasions he used 
‘non-violence’ as a synonym of ‘truth’ in the sense that to him, 
ends and means were convertible terms. As every man’s yiew 
of the truth is in the very nature of things fragmentary, no one 
can claim finality or infallibility for his own view, and must be 
prepared to concede the possibility of other men's opinions 
being true from their own standpoints. This leads to tolerance 
for views other than one’s own, which is one of the salient 
features of non-violence.“ Tho relative quality of truth is denied 
by the doctrine of violence in its final implication. “In the 
application of Satyagraha", said Gandhi in 1919, "[ discovered 
in the earliest stages that pursuit of Truth did not admit of 
violence being inflicted on one's opponent, but that he must be 


* See ch. 10, sec, ‘Foundations of Democracy’ for a discussion on this 
point. 
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weaned from error by patience and sympathy. For what appears 
to be Truth to the one may appear false to the other."*5 

Gandhi, in search of an absolute truth, concerned himself 
more intensively with the means whereby the realization of 
such truth might be advanced. Dr. Bondurant correctly 
notes, “the ‘truth’ concept which enters into the technique of 
satyagraha is clearly not that of the absolute. As he pursued 
his experiments with satyagraha the relative character of 
truth as an operative principle became the stronger. ^^ The 
correctness of this interpretation would be evident from the 
extract given below : 

“Sir Chimanlal : With regard to your Satyagraha doctrine, 
so far as I understand it, it involves the pursuit of Truth and 
in that pursuit you invite suffering on yourself and do not 
cause violence to anybody else. 

Mr. Gandhi : Yes, sir. 

Q. However honestly a man may strive in his search for 
Truth his notions of Truth may be different from the notions 
of others. Who then is to determine the truth ? 

A. The individual himself would determine that. 

Q. Different individuals would have different views as to 
Truth. Would that not lead to confusion ? 

A. I do not think so. 

Q. Honestly striving after Truth is different in every case. 

A, That is why the non-violence part was a necessary 
corollary. Without that there would be confusion and worse." *" 

Every mode of social action directed at the determination 
of the truth of any matter, then, requires ‘necessary corollary’ 
of non-violence. What is the criterion of judging the truth as 
it functions in satyügraha ? "The quest for Truth", said Gandhi, 
“cannot be prosecuted in a cave. One may live in a cave in 
certain circumstances, but the common man can be tested only 
in society.” =° 

Gandhi frequently emphasized the partial manifestations of 
truth like honesty and integrity. These were derived from an 


implied social epistemology which led him, necessarily, back to 
the realm of ethics.*? 
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Non-violence 


Explaining the connexion between truth and non-violence, 
he wrote in a letter to Jamnalal Bajaj : 

"As T proceed in my search for truth it grows upon me that 
Truth comprehends everything. It is not ahimsa, but ahimsa 
is in it, What is perceived by a pure heart and intellect is 
truth for that moment. Cling to it, and it enables one to reach 
pure Truth. There is no question there of divided duty. But 
often enough it is dificult to decide what is ahimsa. For 
instance, the use of disinfectants is Ahimsa, and yet we cannot 
do without it. We have to live a life of ahimsa in a world of 
himsa, and that is possible only if we cling to truth. That is 
how I deduce ahimsa from truth. Out of truth emanate love, 
tenderness, humility. A votary of truth has to be as humble 
as the dust. His humility increases with his observance of 
truth. I see this every moment of my life. ...It will make us 
magnify the mole-hills of our errors into mountains and 
minimise the mountains of others’ errors into mole-hills.”°°* 

In his famous statement at the Great Trial ( 1922 ), Gandhi 
said: “Non-violence is the first article of my faith. It is also 
the last article of my creed.”** 

Now, what is non-violence ? 

Gandhi defined ahimsá as “uttermost selflessness. Selflessness 
means complete freedom from a regard for one's body. If 
man desired to realize himself, i.e., Truth, he eould do so only 
by being completely detached from the body, ie. by making all 
obher beings feel safe from him. That is the way of ahimsa." 

But, “Ahimsa does not simply mean non-killing. Himsa 
means causing pain to or killing any life out of anger, or 
from a selfish purpose, or with the intention of injuring it. 
Refraining from so doing is ahimsa.” ?* 

For Gandhi's ahimsa "is not merely a negative state of 
harmlessness but it is a positive state of love, of doing good 
even to the evil-doer. But it does not mean helping the evil- 


x of. “Such a conception makes one severe in judging himself and 
humane in judging others,"—John Dewey, Reconstruction in Philosophy, 
The Beacon Press, Boston, 1968, p. 176. 
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doer to continue the wrong or tolerating it by passive 
acquiescence. On the contrary, love, the active state of 
ahimsa requires you to resist the wrong-doer by dissociating 
yourself from him even though it may offend him or injure 
him physically. 33 

And "In its positive form, ahimsa means the largest love, 
greatest charity If I am a follower of ahimsa I must 
love my enemy. I must apply the same rules to the wrong- 
doer who is my enemy or a stranger to me, as I would 
to my  wrong-doing father or son. This active ahimsa 
necessarily includes truth and fearlessness. As man cannot 
deceive the loved one, he does not fear or frighten him or 
her. Gift of life is the greatest of all gifts; a man who 
gives it in reality, disarms all hostility. He has payed the 
way for an honourable understanding. And none who is 
himself subject to fear can bestow that gift. He must 
therefore be himself fearless. A man cannot practise ahimsa and 
be a coward at the same time. The practice of ahimsa calls 
forth the greatest courage,” 3+ 

That the doctrine of ahimsz as propounded by Gandhi is 
active and militant in character should be always borne 
in mind. In a sense, the relevance of satyügraha as a group 
technique of action is based on this dynamic and assertive 
character of non-violence, That Gandhi's concept of non- 
violence was farthest removed from meek submission to evil 
and quietism will be further evident when we shall attempt to 
find out the distinction between satyagraha or non-violent 
resistance on the one hand and passive resistance and non- 


resistance, as practised by the group generally known as 
pacifists, on the other, 


Self-suffering 


The third fundamental element of satyagraha is self-suffering. 
We have traced im Chapter 2 the Hindu traditional background 
of self-suffering or /apasya. T'apasyü conceived as a matter of 
discipline for attaining individual salvation was given a new 
connotation and was introduced in the field of social practice 
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by Gandhi. Conscious suffering, according to him, is another 
name for courage. As he wrote in his famous article ‘The 
Doctrine of The Sword’ : "Non-violence in its dynamic condition 
means conscious suffering. It does not mean meek submission 
to the will of the evil-doer, but it means the putting of one's 
whole soul against the will of the tyrant. Working under this 
law of our being, it is possible for a single individual to defy 
the whole might of an unjust empire to save his honour, his 
religion, his soul and lay the foundation for that empire's 
fall or its regeneration. 3* 

Self-suffering in satyagraha is directed, first of all, towards 
the conversion and moral persuasion of his opponent. 

“The Satyagrahi seeks to convert his opponent by sheer 
force of character and suffering, The purer he is and the 
more he suffers, the quicker the progress," 9^ 

"Love never claims, it ever gives. Love ever suffers, never 
revenges itself.” 3" 

Self-suffering differs from the doctrine of violence which 
has reference only to the doing of injury by one to another. 
Replying to a German correspondent Gandhi wrote: “Suffering 
injury in one’s own person is, on the contrary, of the essence 
of non-violence and is the chosen substitute for violence to 
others. It is not because I value life low that I can 
countenance with joy thousands voluntarily losing their lives for 
satyagraha, but because I know that if results in the long run in 
the least loss of life, and, what is more, it ennobles those who lose 
their lives and morally enriches the world for their sacrifice." ?* 

It was a fundamental conviction with Gandhi that “things 
of fundamental importance to the people are not secured by 
reason alone but have to be purchased with their suffering. 
Suffering is the law of human beings ; war is the law of the 
jungle. But suffering is infinitely more powerful than the law 
of the jungle for conyerting the opponent and opening his ears, 
which are otherwise shut, to the voice of reason.” *° 

Seli-suffering is no irksome burden. “Suffering cheerfully 
endured ceases to be suffering and is transmuted into an 
ineffable joy." *? 
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It is interesting to note in this connexion that the 
following lines from Shelley were quoted in the pages of Gandhi's 
Young India‘? : 

To suffer woes which hope thinks infinite ; 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or night, 

To love, to bear, to hope till Hope creates 

From its own wreck the things it contemplates ; 
Neither to change, to falter, nor repent ; 

This like the glorious Titan is to be 

Great, good and joyous, beautiful and free ; 

This is alone life, joy, Empire and Victory. 

Prof. Morris-Jones correctly notes: “If ahimsa is a positive 
psychological state, self-suffering is the corresponding policy in 
action. Confronted with a situation of conflict, the devotee of 
non-violence seeks to break the deadlock by self-suffering. 
The merit of self-suffering lies not at all in its being a weapon 
of the weak; indeed its use demands unusual courage and 
freedom from fear. Nor does it lie merely in its ‘morally 
enriching’ effect on the satyagrahi. It lies above all in its 
efficiency as an instrument of social persuasion. ’** 

Self-suffering has a positive instrumental value, “...it is 
not meetings and demonstrations that would give us victory, 
but quiet suffering.'*? The eminent American sociologist 
Prof. Ross drew attention to this aspect when he wrote: 
"The spectacle of men suffering for a principle and not hitting 
back is a moving one. It obliges the power holders to 
condescend to explain, to justify themselyes.”4* That this 
really happened can be illustrated from an incident as 
recorded in Satyagraha in South Africa. 

“One of the secretaries of General Smuts jocularly said : 
‘I do not like your people, and do not care to assist them at 
all, But what am I to do? You help us in our days of need. 
How can we lay hands upon you? I often wish you took to 
violence like the English strikers, and then we would know 
at once how to dispose of you. But you will not injure even 
the enemy. You desire victory by self-suffering alone, and 
never transgress your self-imposed limits of courtesy and 
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chivalry. And that is what reduces us to sheer helplessness.’ 
General Smuts also gave expression to similar sentiments.’ ** 

The Gandhian doctrine of self-suffering has been subject to 
yarying interpretations. Some commentators have found in this 
doctrine a form of masochism. Theodore Reik understands 
“Gandhi's non-violence program as  sublimated masochism,’ '** 
John Gunther also interprets ‘the meekness' of satyagraha 
in terms of masochism.*" M. N. Roy in his ‘Psychoanalysis 
of Gandhism’ regarded Gandhi to a masochistic personality.*® 
Edward Thompson finds in Gandhi "a harmless touch of 
masochism."*? Dr. Paul F. Power, however, draws a different 
conclusion: “Gandhi probably drew his conception of 
non-masochistic suffering from the ancient Vedie tradition of 
propitiating sacrifice transformed in the Upanishads so that 
the ego is made the subject and object of suffering." ^? 
Dr. Viswsnath Prasad Varma also holds that it is not correct 
to interpret satyagraha in terms of masochism.5* 

We do not feel competent enough to make a psycho- 
analytical exploration into Gandhi's inner being. But this 
much is evident that the psychoanalytical method, however 
important it may be in its own domain, does not adequately 
explain the relevance of self-suffering as a moral as also & 
social weapon. It should be viewed in terms of the ethic of 
the dignity of the individual. The effect of individual self- 
suffering and sacrifice on society—it acts as a ‘shock treatment’ 
— should be given more importance. Selt-suffering is not just 
a fad or a form of gross superstition. Hartmann puts it well: 
"If with his suffering & man purchases the highest values, the 
thought of a will to suffer has nothing absurd in it. There is 
such a will, Whoever assumes great burdens must have it. 
It is nothing unusual for a man to suffer for the sake of a 
high goal, of an idea, for the sake of the communal life," 53 

Erich Fromm says: "There are two entirely different types 
of sacrifice, It is one of the tragic facts of life that the 
demands of our physical self and the aims of our mental self 
can conflict ; that actually we may have to sacrifice our 
physical self in order to assert the integrity of our spiritual 
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self, This sacrifice will never lose its tragic quality. Death 
is never sweet, not even if it is suffered for the highest ideal. 
It remains unspeakably bitter, and still it can be the utmost 
assertion of our individuality.” 5? 

Karl Jaspers, the famous Existentialist philosopher, in his 
recent book, The Future of Mankind, has devoted a section 
on the concept of sacrifice from which a rather longish excerpt 
is given below. He writes: 

"Essential to man is the conscious sacrifice, the risking of 
his life. Conscious risk in the world which is not adequately 
comprehensible in terms of the world. The foundation of 
everything sublime in man is sacrifice, Even in failure, the 
sacrifice as such is a fulfilmont of infinite significance. Man 
does not know his humanity until he proves it by courage 
and by contempt of death. These have a different basis from 
mere life. There is more to man than life, And though 
self-denial, if we go on living, is but a partial sacrifice, this 
too can be experienced like the destruction from which 
another life arises. We like to disguise sacrifice and its meaning 
because we cannot bear it. Or we seek to compensate for it 
by renunciation supposed to take its place. We do not face 
it, because we do not want to make the sacrifice; we should 
like to be happy without it, But it is a vain attempt to wrest 
happiness from a sacrifice we have evaded. Without sacrifice, 
there is a rift in our existence ; it dims itself in self-delusions. 

“Sacrifice has two aspects : withdrawal from the world, 
and activity in the world, 

“An unworldly sacrifice is the wanton waste of life in 
battle, proudly conscious only of one’s own contempt of death 
or yielding to blind obedience in obscure expectation... 

"To risk death with a will to live in the world is quite 
a different matter. Out of this risk 


alone grows real 
earnestness. 


Only those live constructively who are prepared 
to give their lives and will sacrifice them in the constant 
wear of service to their task. This sacrifice, if not 


consummated in death, works creatively, builds in the world, 
provides fulfilment. 
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“ The eternal meaning of sacrifice is independent of the 
success of its worldly purpose, and yet it is substantial only 
in conjunction with the will to a worldly realization.” 4 

Romano Guardini asserts that “inwardly accepted suffering 
transforms the sufferer” and “all existential growth depends 
not on effort alone, but also on freely offered Sacrifice. °° 

Brewster Kneen argues that voluntary suffering bas & 
redemptive effect by terminating a process whereby violence 
and involuntary suffering have been passed from person to person, 
The redemptive sufferer thus “removes any threat to others 
of having the suffering inflicted upon them. The removal of 
this threat has the effect of increasing social solidarity." ^9 

Leo Kuper observes that the active courting of suffering 
by the non-violent resister is not effective "where the ruler is 
a collectivity and responds to the subordinate as a collectivity, 
and where the suffering is a challenge to the ruler's ideology 
of domination." ^" At the same time, Kuper acknowledges that 
the aceptance of suffering has & liberating spiritual effect 
among the resisters, creating morale and solidarity within 
their ranks, 

Kierkegaard writes of the good to be derived by the 
incurable sufferer who not only accepts but embraces his 
suffering and invests it with meaning.5? 

William Robert Miller suggests that "by an act of will the 
sufferer ceases to be an inert object and becomes & freely 
acting subject. ...In this lies its expressive value." ^? 

We have quoted authorities only to make out that the 
Gandhian doctrine of self-suffering should not be viewed as & 
dogma. Individual self-auffering and self-immolation in any 
conflict-situation gives a new orientation in the direction of 
resolution of conflict and by virtue of its impact on the 
community effectively functions as a &ool—a moral weapon—for 
the establishment of a cause. 


Non-resistance, Passive Resistance and Satyagraha 


Gandhi's non-violence was not 8 ‘cloistered virtue’ ; he 
applied it to the mundane plane to prove its superiority 88 & 
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weapon to fight evil. Gentleness or non-violence practised in 
individual relationship or spiritual non-violence as being 
unrelated to mundane life has nothing in common with 
non-violent resistance as conceived and applied by Gandhi. 
The different meanings of non-violence can only reveal 
themselves in their own backgrounds, Prof Toynbee says that 
there are four distinct meanings of the term. To quote him: 
“At its lowest the practice of Non-Violence may express 
nothing more noble or more constructive than a cynical 
disillusionment with the fruitlessness of a Violence which has 
been previously practised ad nausewm without haying produced 
the intended results, A notorious example of a Non-Violence 
of this unedifying kind is the religious toleration which has 
been in vogue in the Western World from about the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century of the christian Era down 
to our own day. Alternatively, Non-Violence may express a 
conviction that Man's divinely alloted role in the economy of 
the Universe is to adopt a patiently passive attitude towards 
a mundane scene on which it is God's exclusive prerogative to 
execute His divine will through His own action— which would 
be hampered, and not assisted, if Man were to presume to 
intervene in what is wholly God's business. Such is, for 
example, the conviction that underlies the Non-Violence of 
the Agudath Israel, This second philosophy of Non-Violence 
is as pious and as scrupulous as our first is unprincipled and 
cynical ; but at the same time it resembles the Non-Violence 
of Disillusionment in being unconstructive. Non-Violence may, 
however, also be practised as a means to some constructive 
end ; and such an end, again, may be either mundane or 
'Otherworldly' A classic example of the practice of 
Non-Violence for a mundane end is presented in Mahatma 
Gandhi's political tactics of Non-Violent Non-Co-operation. 
The aim of Mr. Gandhi and his followers is to obtain for the 
people of India the political boon of complete self-government ; 
and the pursuit of this aim by these tactics is evidence of a 
high degree of intellectual and moral originality ; for the aim 
in view has been valued at its present enormously current price 
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in a Western Vanity Fair; and our Western nationalists have 
seldom or never abstained from resorting to Violence—of heart, 
if not of hand—in their endeavours to gain possession of this 
coveted pearl, Mr. Gandhi's tactical recourse to Non-Violence 
is therefore a noteworthy new departure in the political 
technique of a Westernized 'Great Society' ; but it is not, of 
course, 80 great a departure as a practice of Non-Violence for 
reasons which are not just tactical but are strategic. While 
Mr. Gandhi practises Non-Violence because he considers this 
to be the most efficacious means of pursuing an aim that is 
mundane, the Non-Violence of Jesus and Johanan ben Zakkai 
is a reflection on the mundane plane, of a transference of 
the field of action from that mundane plane to anofher.'"^? 

True it is, as had been pointed out by Mahadev Desai, 
that Gandhi refused to make any distinction between the 
mundane and the ‘Otherworldly’ plane so far as the moral and 
physical laws which govern them are concerned,** A closer 
examination seems to be necessary to understand the real 
implications of Gandhi's non-violence, 


Non-resistance 


“But I say unto you, That ye resist not evil: but 
whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also." (Matthew, 5 : 39). Gandhi said, Jesus was 
"a prince among passive resisters, who uncompromisingly 
challenged the might of the Sadducees and the Pharisees and 
for the sake of truth did not hesitate to divide sons from their 
parents."^** Tolstoy tried to elucidate the dictum by saying 


x: Christ and Non-co-operation.—A propos it is interesting that Christ himself 
has suggested Non-co-operation, In theeighteenthchapter of Matthew, we read : 
Moreover, if thy brother shall trespass against thee, go,and tell him his fault 
between theeand himalone; if he shall hear thee, thou has gained thy brother, 
But if he will not hear thee, then take with thee one or two more, that in 
the mouth of two or three witnesses every word may be established, 

And if he shall neglect to hear them, tell it up to the Church; but if he 
neglect to hear the Church, let him be unto thee as an heathen man and 
a publican,—Y oung India of 10 November, 1920, in Young India 1919-22, 
S. Ganesan, Madras, 1922, pp. 239-40. 

For correspondence between the Rev, Gillespie and Gandhi, sce Young 
India, 19, 1, 21, 23, 2, 21 in Young India 1919-22, op, cit., pp. 240-3 fn, 
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that ‘non-resistance’ meant ‘non-resistance by violence’.°°* 
As far back as 1909, Gandhi said that "Resist not evil" 
meant that "evil was not to be repelled by evil, but by good ; 
in other words, physical force was to be opposed, not by its 
like but by soul force, '"* The word ‘non-resistance’, in its 
commonly understood connotation, does not fully bring out the 
principle of non-violent resistance as enunciated by Gandhi. 

According to C. M. Case, non-resistance is essentially an 
attitude of submission and of passive suffering.^^ 

Bondurant says : “It must be kept firmly in mind that 
non-resistance does not describe satyagraha. Much confusion 
of thought on Gandhian techniques arises from the failure to 
distinguish at all times between the active resistance undertaken 
in satyagraha and the oceasional non-resistant effect of such 
activities as inviting imprisonment, ...It must also be insisted 
that ‘non-resistance’ in no way characterizes satyagraha and 
describes only a step in a civil disobedience effort.”®° 

Power remarks : “Claims that satyagraha is a non-violent 
force are in keeping with Gandhi's idea that ahimsa, the 
headwater of satyagraha, is dynamic and not pietistic reverence 
for life or non-resistance,"*" 

Nehru wrote: “Gandhiji’s non-violence, it is true, is 
certainly not a purely negative affair. It is not non-resistance. 
It is non-violent resistance, which is a very different thing, a 
Positive and dynamic method of action, It was not meant 
for those who meekly accept the status quo, The very purpose 
for which it was designed was to create ‘a ferment in society’ 
and thus to change existing conditions." 5? 

Kripalani suceintly sums up the position : "Non-resistance 
to evil as eonceived of old was purely a spiritual doctrine. It 
prescribed an individual's duty towards himself and his maker. 
To a certain extent it did affect social life, But it did this 


* Tolstoy's interpretation of Matthew 5 : 39 : 


"Never resist the evildocr by force, do not meot violence with violence. 
If they be at you, endure it ; if they take your possessions, yield them up; 
if they compel you to work, work ; and if t ey wish to take from you what 


you consider to be yours, give it up."—"What I Believe’ in The Tolsto 
Centennial Edition, Oxtord University Press, 1928-1987, vol, 11, p, 898. A 
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indirectly. It had little concern with group problems except 
in so far as the multiplication of good individuals would 
certainly make a difference in social conduct and relations. 
Satyagraha, on the other hand, is both an individual obligation 
and a social and political duty. Non-resistance of the old 
type again was a vindication of an individuals right not to 
submit to insolent might or to any wrongful authority, be it 
of the family or of the social, economic or political group or 
class. Satyagraha, in addition to all this, provides also for 
corporate and group action. It is not merely to vindicate 
one's individual right and register one's individual protest but 
to take collective political action and, if need be, to bring 
about the end ofa bad social, economic or political system, by 
making its working impossible.”°° 

And “Gandhiji...when shown the King's coin, will not, like 
Jesus in similar circumstances, say, ‘Render unto Caesar the 
things that belong to Caesar and to God the things that 
belong to God’, He would rather say : ‘To Caesar belongs 
the honourable and proud privilege of service to the community. 
Gold and silver he shall have, but only to the extent that is 
necessary for the discharge of his noble trust and no more. 
He shall have what befits the trustee and the servant of the 
poor, Gandhiji would also enquire if Caesars stewardship 
had the approval of the people."? 

Reinhold Niebuhr says that Gandhi “never commits himself 
to pure non-resistance. He is politically too realistic to 
believe in its efficacy." "* 

William Robert Miller suggests that many of the actions 
led by Gandhi “more visibly reflect similarities to an industrial 
strike than to the traditional ways of religious non-resistance.”7* 

H. N. Brailsford writes : “Turning the other cheek and 
still more clearly the injunction ‘whoever shall compel thee to 
go a mile, go with him twain’ are more suggestive of yielding 
to melt the violent man than of defiance, however mystically 
passive it may be, of Gandhi's technique. The Christian rule 
js thus non-resistance to evil rather than passive resistance, 
Its tradition, laid down by St. Paul, is obedience in its own 
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sphere to the civil power ; passive resistance, with no social 
or political object in view, was offered only to the command 
to sacrifice to 'idols', 7? 

Western pacifism derives its strength from the philosophy 
of non-resistance to evil as propounded in the Sermon on the 
Mount. Its weakness lies in its nature of nogation. As 
Krishnalal Sridharani remarked: “Not having evolved any 
positive construct or instrument of its own, it fails to meet 
difficult social needs and remains at best a pious wish. 
William Penn, William Lloyd Garrison and, to a great extent, 
Count Leo Tolstoy, sought in their own characteristic ways 
to mitigate this shortcoming by evolving a social practice of 
passive resistance out of the old theological doctrine of 
non-resistance. It was a step further in so far it implied 
that something more than non-resistance is required to 
achieve certain political and social ends. Nevertheless, the effort 
never came to anything, so that Tolstoy, the most notable of 
the doctrinaires of passive resistance and one of the greatest 
influences on the nineteenth century thought, lamented in his 
Letter to the Liberals : "There are people who realise that our 
Government is very bad and who struggle against it, and there 
have been two ways of carrying on the struggle. After drawing 
a line between the method of the revolutionaries which consists 
of an attempt to alter the existing regime by violence, and the 
method of the ‘gradualists’ which consists of carrying on the 
struggle without violence and within the limits of the law, 
conquering constitutional rights bit by bit, he confessed: 
‘Reflection and experience alike show me that both the means 
of combating Government used heretofore are not only ineffectual 
but actually tend to strengthen the power and irresponsibility 
of the Government. However, Tolstoy himself had nothing to 
offer. What he was groping toward might have been a sort of 
direct action just short of war which Gandhi, partly inspired by 
the Russian, evolved afterwards in South Africa," "^ 

Gandhi sometimes interchangingly used non-resistance for 
satydgraha, such as, “That is the way of satyagraha or the way 
of non-resistance to evil It is the aseptic method in which the 
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physician allows the poison to work itself out by setting in 
motion all the natural forces and letting them have full play.”7°* 
But his concept of non-resistance was different from the 
generally understood sense of the term. 


Passive Resistance 


Satyagraha has been popularly translated into English as 
passive-resistance or non-co-operation, These words, however, 
scarcely convey its true significance. In South Africa Gandhi 
himself used the term passive resistance in the sense of 
satyagraha.** The XVII chapter of Hind Swaraj is entitled 
‘Passive Resistance. Later he drew a clear distinction between 
these two terms. 

Gandhi wrote on many occasions in the pages of Young India 
and Harijan to make explicit the distinction between the concepts 
underlying these two terms. A few extracts, as given below, 
will convey a better meaning than any paraphrase on the subject. 

“Satyagraha differs from Passive Resistance as the North Pole 
from the South. The latter has been conceived as a weapon of 
the weak and does not exclude the use of physical force or 
violence for the purpose of gaining one’s end, whereas the former 
has been conceived as a weapon of the strongest and excludes 
the use of violence in any shape or form. 

“The term Satyagraha was coined by me in South Africa 
to express the force that the Indians there used for full eight 
years and it was coined in order to distinguish it from the 
movement then going on in the United Kingdom and South 
Africa under the name of Passive Resistance." "^ 

"Non-co-operation is not a passive state, it is an intensely 
active state—more active than physical resistance or violence. 
Passive resistance is a misnomer. '" " 


+ “Non-co-operation is not allopathic treatment, it is homoeopathic."— 
Young India, 9.2.22 in Young India 1919-22, S.Ganesan, Madras, 1922, p. 988. 


we The term Satyagraha originated in a slogan contest Gandhi conducted 
in South Africa in 1906 when he wanted an Indian word to describe his 
programme. The winning term was Sadagraha meaning ‘firmness in a 
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“While in passive resistance there is scope for the use of 
arms when a suitable occasion arrives, in Satyagraha physical 
force is forbidden even in the most favourable circumstances. 

"In passive resistance there is always present an idea of 
harassing the other party and there is a simultaneous readiness 
to undergo any hardships entailed upon us by such activity ; 
in Satyagraha there is not the remotest idea of injuring the 
opponent. Satayagraha postulates the conquest of the adversary 
by suffering in one's own person." "? 

In passive resistance non-violence is adopted as a matter of 
outward form ; the basic motive of love, as it is understood to 
be functioning in satyagraha, remains absent, Hatred becomes 
the prime-mover. 

* while there is no scope for love in passive resistance, on 
the other hand not only has hatred no place in Satyagraha but 
is a positive breach of its ruling principle." "° 

“Passive resistance is a negative thing, and has nothing to 
do with the active principle of love. Satyagraha proceeds on 
the active principle of love which says, ‘Love those that 
despitefully use you. It is easy for you to love your friends, 
But I say unto you, love your enemies'."99 

“Passive resistance, unlike non-violence, has no power to 
change men’s hearts,” 9+ 


Satyagraha and Passive Resistance of the Svadest period 


During the Svadesi period the New Party advocated passive 
resistance. The passive resistance of this period was a political 
technique of limited action as compared to the more 
comprehensive concept of satyagraha. Sometimes Passive 
Resistance meant only svadeói and boycott, while sometimes it 
was extended to cover even disobedience of unjust laws and 
decrees. Sri Aurobindo published a series of articles in 
Bandemataram from April 9, 1907 to April 23, 1907 on ‘Passive 
Resistance ?* which may be taken for the theoretical platform 
of the New Party. 

As a political leader and writer, Sri Aurobindo made an intense 
and passionate appeal for passive resistance, or as it might be 
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most comprehensively termed, defensive resistance. He regarded 
Pherozeshah Mehta and some of his colleagues who were the 
exponents of the “opposition-cum-co-operation theory” as 
anachronistic in their outlook. Sri Aurobindo condemned the 
polities of petitioning as “the dream of timid inexperience, the 
teaching of false friends who hope to keep us in perpetual 
subjection, foolish to reason, false to experience. 5? He 
advocated the method of passive resistance to be followed. 

“The essential difference between passive or defensive and 
active or aggressive resistance is this’, wrote Sri Aurobindo, “that 
while the method of the aggressive resister is to do something 
by which he can bring about positive harm to the Government, 
the method of the passive resister is to abstain from doing 
something by which he would be helping the Government. The 
object in both cases is the same,—to force the hands of the 
Government ; the line of attack is different." 5* 

It concentrates upon organized disobedience to a harsh law 
and thereby insists upon its withdrawal. Under a certain seb 
of the situations and conditions disobedience to an unjust law 
becomes not only legally justifiable but even an imperative 
moral duty. Sri Aurobindo wrote : "A law imposed by a people 
on itself has a binding force which cannot be ignored except 
under extreme necessity: a law imposed from outside has no 
such moral sanction; its claim to obedience must rest on 
coercive force or on its own equitable and beneficial character 
and not on the source from which it proceeds. If it is unjust 
and oppressive, it may become a duty to disobey it and 
quietly endure the punishment which the law has provided 
for its violation. For passive resistance aims at making a law 
unworkable by general and organized disobedience and so 
procuring its recall, it does not try, like aggressive resistance, 
to destroy the law by destroying the power which made and 
supports the law. It is therefore the first canon of passive 
resistance that to break an unjust coercive law is not only 
justifiable but, under given circumstances, a duty. 95 

Passive resistance was negative, and self-help the positive, 
side of the movement to obtain an explicit and dynamic 
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realization of the national consciousness. The philosophy and 
technique of the Passive Resistance movement in Bengal, 
writes Dr. Viswanath Prasad Varma,?? anticipated many of 
the Gandhian techniques of non-co-operation. Sri Aurobindo 
stated: “The bureaucracy depends for the success of its 
administration on the help of the few and the acquiescence of 
the many. If the few refused to help, if Indians no longer 
consented to teach in Government schools or work in the 
Government offices, or serve the alien as police, the 
administration could not continue for a day. 9" 

Sri Aurobindo's views also partly resemble the Gandhian ideas 
about constructive self-development of the nation as a sine qua 
non of success in political resistance and struggle against 
authorities. But Gandhi's adherence to the creed of ahimsa 
was not to be found in Sri Aurobindo’s doctrine, Sri Aurobindo, a 
believer in political Vedantism and Dharma-Yuddha, frankly 
stated that if passive resistance failed active resistance should 
be resorted to. As he wrote: “We have not the slightest 
wish to put forward passive resistance as an inelastic dogma. 
We preach defensive resistance mainly passive in its methods 
at present, but active whenever active resistance is needed, 
but defensive resistance within the limits imposed by human 
nature and by the demands of self-respect and the militant 
spirit of true manhood. If at any time the laws obtaining in 
India or the executive action of the bureaucracy were to become 
so oppressive as to render a struggle for liberty on the lines 
we have indicated, impossible; if after a fair trial given to 
this method, the object with which we undertook it, proved to 
be as far off as ever; or if passive resistance should turn out 
either not feasible or necessarily ineffectual under the 
conditions of this country, we should be the first to recognize 
that everything must be reconsidered and that the time for 
new men and new methods had arrived. We recognize no 
political object of worship except the divinity in our Mother- 
land, no present object of political endeavour except liberty, and 
no method or action as politically good or evil except as it truly 
helps or hinders our progress towards national emancipation.” 9* 
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Hence the conclusion may be drawn that Sri Aurobindo 
adopted passive resistance “as our most natural and suitable 
weapon” at a given stage of India's political subjection, 
and armed revolt was not tabooed as a matter of moral 
principle; rather it was more as a matter of expediency 
that the doctrine of passive resistance waa formulated. 
Satyagraha, on the other hand, as Gandhi held, is not a 
matter of expediency—it might have been expedient as 
well®®— but a matter of moral principle to be applied to all 
aspects of life. 


Non-violent Resistance 


Satyügraha may aptly be described as non-violent 
resistance.* Satyagraha, in its essentials, is active and dynamic 
resistance to evil. As Romain Rolland had put it: “No 
one has & greater horror of passivity than this tireless fighter, 
who is one of the most heroic incarnations of a man who 
resists, The soul of his movement is active resistance— 
resistance which finds outlet, not in violence, but in the active 
force of love, faith, and sacrifice, This threefold energy is 
expressed in the word Saiyagraha."9? Gandhi himself stressed 
upon the active aspect of his non-violent weapon. “Yours 
should not merely be a passive spirituality that spends itself 
in idle meditation, but it should be an active thing which 
will carry war into the enemy's camp." ?* 

The western pacifists, because of their absolutistic concepts, 
could not appreciate the dynamic and militant character of 
Gandhi’s non-violence. In the words of H. Runham Brown, a 
well-known pacifist of Britain: "Gandhiji was unlike other 
saints. He was a practical statesman of the world. Ideals in 
the clouds never appealed to him. He must make them work, 
and ho did. I had the great privilege of receiving and passing 
on a long correspondence between Gandhiji and Vladimir 

* Haridas T. Muzumdar writes that the term non-violent resistance was 
coined and used for the first time by him in 1921 in order to describe toa 
forum audience at the Community Church of New York the nature of the 


Gandhi movement.—See Mahatma Gandhi: A Prophetic Voice, Navajivan 
Publishing House, Ahmedabad, 1968, p. 60. 
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Tehertkofí, Leo Tolstoy's great Secretary, and Russia's greatest 
pacifist and anarchist, there being no direct post between 
Russia and India. I was invited to read that correspondence, 
and I did. Tchertkoff was telling Gandhiji that he was not 
really a pacifist at all, I think the mistaken idea of the 
Russian was nob so much due to the fact that Gandhiji had 
come more slowly to his pacifist convictions than the great 
anarchist had, but because of certain things that the Mahatma 
had said or written. He had declared that it was better to 
fight even with carnal weapons than to cravenly submit to 
injustice. Sayings like this were quite incomprehensible to 
Vladimir Tchertkoff. To him pacifism was a great religious 
faith—nothing could shift him.” °? 

To Gandhi resistance to evil was the supreme duty. He 
always emphasized upon direct action and he declared that 
“Never has anything been done on this earth without direct 
action,”°® To resist non-violently was the most manly course. 
But he did not make a fetish of non-violence. He was not a 
literalist in his conception of ahimsa. To him the test of 
ahimsa is a violent intention behind a thought, word or deed, 
ie. an intention to harm.?* 

Gandhi's theory of non-violence is no cover for cowardice. 
As he himself wrote: “My creed of non-violence is an 
extremely active force. It has no room for cowardice or even 
weakness. There is hope for a violent man to be some day 
non-violent, but there is none for a coward. I have therefore 
said more than once that if we do not know how to defend 
ourselves, our women and our places of worship by the force 
of suffering, i.e., non-violence, we must, if we are men, be at 
least able to defend all these by fighting.”®* '"Non-violence and 
cowardice go ill together. I can imagine a fully armed man to 
be at heart a coward. Possession of arms implies an element of 
fear, if not cowardice. But true non-violence is an impossibility 
Without the possession of unadulterated fearlessness,” °° 

He would rather prefer violence to cowardice, 


“I would risk violence a thousand times than the emasculation 
of the whole race,” ?* 
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"[ do believe that, where there is only a choice between 
cowardice and violence, I would advise violence. I would 
rather have India resort to arms in order to defend her 
honour than that she should, in a cowardly manner, become 
or remain a helpless witness to her own dishonour. 95 

It was not the outer manifestation of violence that he 
despised so much as he did cowardice. He wrote : “Cowardice 
is perhaps the greater vice from which we suffer and is also 
possibly the greatest violence, certainly far greater than 
bloodshed and the like that generally go under the name of 
violence,” ?? 

Refuting the charge that his weapon was a weapon merely 
of the weak, he wrote as early as 1909: "Believe me that a 
man devoid of courage and manhood can never be a passive 
resister.”1°° 

A true understanding of the significance of courage in 
Gandhian philosophy is necessary. It is to this aspect that 
Susanne Hoeber Rudolph tries to draw attention in a recent 
article.!°1 The question of the significance of preaching the 
message of fearlessness and courage among an emasculated people 
will be taken up elsewhere ( see Chapter 10 below ) and as such 
no discussion seems to be called for at this place. But this 
point needs be taken note of since attempts have been made 
to debase the essential fighting core of this doctrine. 


Resistance ‘almost non-violent’ 


We propose to deal in a subsequent chapter with Gandhi's 
attitude towards war and there we shall see that he did not 
share the absolutistic notion of non-violence of the western 
pacifists. For the present, we would like to point out that 
on two occasions he characterized resistance of the people, in 
two different situational contexts, as ‘almost non-violent’, 

Gandhi appreciated the resistance of Poland, albeit violent, 
against Nazi aggression and went the whole length to write: 
"If Poland has that measure of uttermost bravery and an 
equal measure of selflessness, history will forget that she 
defended herself with violence. Her violence will be counted 
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almost as non-violence, +°? Later he explained it more 


precisely. He said: “If a man fights with his sword single- 
handed against & horde of dacoits armed to the teeth, I 
should say he is fighting almost non-violently. Haven't I 
said to our women that, if in defence of their honour they 
used their nails and teeth and even a dagger, I should 
regard their conduct non-violent? She does not know 
the distinction between Himsa and Ahimsa. She acts 
spontaneously, Supposing a mouse in fighting a oat tried to 
resist the cat with his sharp beak, would you call that mouse 
violent ? In the same way, for the Poles to stand valiantly 
against the German hordes vastly superior in numbers, military 
equipment and strength, was almost non-violence.”*°* 

This epithet he used on a second occasion, with respect 
to the violent outbursts manifested during the Quit India 
movement of 1942 in some parts of the country against the 
the brutal repression of the government which Gandhi 
described as ‘leonine violence’, He gave voice to his thoughts 
on this subject more than once during his twenty one-day fast 
in the Aga Khan Palace in February, 1943. He unequivocally 
expressed his emphatic disapproval of the sabotage, secrecy 
and violence resorted to by the people in the country. He 
said that his name must not be used in support of these 
activities, and that he still swore by non-violence to the same 
extent as he did before, and that, again, he still wished 
people to fight in a purely non-violent manner. “Let me warn 
you", said he, “that India will never succeed in attaining her 
freedom through violence. If a vast country like ours, with 
a population of four hundred millions, takes to the path of 
violence, the world cannot escape destruction. If, on the 
contrary, we keep on the straight path, we may be able to 
show the same to the war-weary world.” On the next day 
he dwelt further on the same theme: “Though I do not at 
all like what is going on outside, I am not prepared to 
criticise and condemn that violence while I am in jail ; because 
I have got to oriticise the Government's policy much more 
severely. If the Goverment are bent on goading people to 
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violence, they can succeed in their design. The masses are 
not angels, and are likely to be misled in the absence of 
leaders capable of advising them to adhere to non-violence. 
Nevertheless Governmental violence has been many times 
greater than popular violence. It would not be right for me 
to criticise from here the people alone. My own faith in 
non-violence has grown stronger, and there has been no 
change in my views on the subject except in one respect. 
I do not now say that non-violence can work only if there 
is a non-violent atmosphere in the country ; for I have now 
come to believe that the power of non-violence lies in its 
ability to work even in the midst of a conflagration.” 

“Had you been out, what would you have said about the 
violence of the people ?' Gandhi was asked the next day. 
"| would have had to say much more against the Government's 
violence than against that of the people. I can do 80 as a free 
man, but not while I am in prison. You should also know that I 
cannot express any opinion about events without a full inquiry. 
It is one thing to discuss whether a particular act can be 
considered non-violent and whether it is likely to help in the 
attainment of Swaraj. It is another thing to condemn the same 
act publicly. There ought to be a thorough inquiry prior to 
that. Had I been free, I would not only have criticised or 
condemned several things that have happened but would not 
have allowed them to happen and would have shown to the 
people a more offective method. It would have produced 
greater effect because it would have been purely non-violent. 
My conception of a struggle was different from what is 
taking place in the country today. But it is insufferable 
that those people who have tried for years past to tread the 
path of non-violence should be sought to be suppressed 
through the fiercest violence. If the Government grow mad 
out of anger and perpetrate unprecedented frightfulness against 
weak, unarmed men and women, and if in consequence the 
people out of sheer desperation are seized with frenzy and 
thoughtlessly commit untoward acts, history will pronounce 
their violence to be non-violent in comparison with the violence 
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of the Government, just as I wrote in Hari?an (in 1939 ) that 
the violent resistance of Poland against the German aggression 
was almost non-violent.”*°* ( emphasis added ) 

This shows that Gandhi was not a stickler for the form of 
ahimsa ; he prized bravery and fearlessness as manly virtues 
and adhered to non-violence for it symbolized, according to 
him, the noblest expression of the greatest courage. 


Moral Equivalent of War 


The Catholic philosopher, Jacques Maritain, writes : “...there 
are two different orders of means of warfare (taken in the 
widest sense of the word), as there are two kinds of fortitude 
and courage, the courage that attacks and the courage that 
endures, the force of coercion or aggression’ and the force of 
patience, the force that inflicts suffering on others and the 
force that endures suffering inflicted on oneself, There you 
have two different keyboards that stretch along the two sides 
of our human nature, though the sounds they give are 
constantly intermingled ; opposing evil through attack and 
coercion—a way, which at the last extremity, leads to the 
shedding, if need be, of the blood of others ; and opposing eyil 
through suffering and enduring—a way which, ab the last 
extremity, leads to the sacrifice of one's own life. To the 
second keyboard the means of spiritual warfare belong." * ^5 
He would like to call Satyigraha a “means of spiritual 
waríare.'*?* According to Maritain, Gandhi’s theory and 
technique of satyagraha should be related to the Thomistic 
notion of courage in enduring. While he rightly stresses upon 
one essential element of satyagraha and notes a fundamental 
similarity between war and satyagraha, namely self-suffering— 

“the strongest of the strong” as Gandhi would call it—, he 
does not take into account the direct action or the ‘aggressive’ 
aspect of this technique. This element of direct action, with 
the stipulation of non-violence, however, is shared by satyagraha 
in common with war. It is this similarity between Gandhi's 
non-violent resistance and the institution of war that demands 
close attention, But, for obvious limitations, it will not be 
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possible for us to make a detailed comparative study of the 
war-process and the  satyügraha-process. We would limit 
ourselves to broadly enumerating the fundamental similarities 
between the two methods of social action. 

The great American psychologist, William James, wrote : 
“So far war has been the only force that oan discipline a 
whole community and until an equivalent discipline is 
organized, I believe that war must have its way. But I have 
no serious doubt that the ordinary prides and shames 
of social man, once developed to a certain intensity, are 
capable of organizing such a moral equivalent as I have sketched, 
or some such other just as effective or skilful propagandism, 
and of opinion-making men seizing historic opportunities." =°" 

So far as is known, Gandhi was acquainted neither with 
William James’ essay on The Moral Equivalent of War 
(1910) nor with his Varieties of Religious Experience (1909). 
But he actually evolved what James demanded but failed to 
offer. 

Gandhi in an article*^9 outlining the origin and development 
of satyagraha termed it as ‘the moral equivalent of war. 
“The term war is generally applied to armed conflict between 
population groups conceived of as organic unities... *?? It is 
the symbolic expression for the ‘violent’ method of adjusting 
disputes, while satyagaha is based on non-violence. The 
essential difference between war and satyagraha, according to 
Prof. Nirmal Kumar Bose, amounts to this: while the 
former aims at coercion, the latter aims at conversion. In 
war one inflicts punishment upon the adversary, in satyügraha 
one draws the maximum suffering on oneself, without a trace 
of bitterness against the opponent as a human being.**° But 
it is war nevertheless. As the same learned authority says : 
“Satyagraha is not a substitute for war, it is war itself shorn 
of many of its ugly features and guided by a purpose nobler 
than we associate with destruction. It is an intensely heroic 
and chivalrous form of war,” +*+ 

The common features between the war-process and the 
satyagraha-process can be broadly outlined as follows :*** 
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First, both are modes of social action aiming at the 
resolution of social conflict. 

Secondly, both come into being when and where negotiation 
and arbitration fall short of solving disputes. 

Underlying these two characteristics, common to both 
violence and non-violence, is the basic assumption that certain 
radical social changes cannot be brought about save by mass 
action capable or precipitating an emotional crisis, and that 
the humdrum everyday existence of human life needs shaking 
up in order that men may arrive at fateful decisions. 
Consequently, the issue must be successfully dramatized in 
order to arouse mass interest and mass enthusiasm preparatory 
to reaching a crucial decision. Non-violent direct action bases 
itself on the same principles of mass appeal and effectiveness 
of the resultant mass action as the tested ideology of war 
does. 

Thirdly, satyagraha, like war, lends itself to the training 
of soldiers and generals, to organization, discipline and strategy. 
One significant aspect of the strategy of satyügraha is that, 
like war activity, it has both defensive and offensive side. 

Fourthly, a fundamental similarity between war and 
satyagraha lies in their identical conception of the source of 
power in suffering. “The heroic virtues of disdain of personal 
comforts, constant alertness, readiness to lose one's life for a 
cause transcending one’s self” are forced upon the soldier by 
the exigencies of battle ; yet, these virtues give meaning and 
add colour to life by the compulsion of an overriding loyalty. 
In the enunciation of William James, self-imposed poverty 
and a voluntary renunciation of wants are conducive to heroic 
virtues not one whit inferior to the martial virbues.!!? Gandhi 
demonstrated the validity of James’ thesis.!!* 

The fifth characteristic common to both war and satyagraha 
lies in what Sridharani called 'romanee'—a sense of chivalry 
and a spirit of adventure. 

The sixth and final fundamental likeness of satyagraha to 
war lies in the former's capacity to be an organized institution 
even at the time of peace. James proposed an ‘army against 
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nature. Similar was Gandhis suggestion for raising a 
permanent corps of volunteers like the Hindusthani Seva Dal, 
Peace Brigades, ete. 

Satyagraha has these six effective and practicable attributes 
of war. It is unnecessary to add that there are equally 
fundamental differences between the two methods for resolving 
social conflicts. We haye already seen above that the essential 
difference between war and satyagraha is that while the former 
adopts coercion, the latter advocates persuasion. Here we 
face a controversial point as to whether satyagraha contains 
the element of coercion—non-violent, of course—or not. Before 
trying to judge this question, let us try to follow the method 
as applied in satyagraha, a little bit closely—though not in 
detail but in broad outline—which, we believe, will better 
clarify our understanding. 


Technique of Satyagraha 


There are different forms of satyagraha, Any of the several 
forms may be employed in a satyagraha campaign, These 
which were most commonly employed during the freedom 
struggle in India under Gandhi's leadership were non-co- 
operation and civil disobedience. Constructive programme is 
a positive aspect of satyagraha in action and is inseparably 
and integrally connected with civil resistance-action. A brief 
note will be added in a subsequent section about this 
relationship. 

Non-co-operation may include strike, hartal, boycott and 
resignation of offices and titles, In principle, "non-co-operation 
is a protest against an unwitting and unwilling participation 
in evil,”+14 

Civil disobedience is a form of non-violent rebellion. By 
refusing to obey the wnmoral laws of the state, the civil 
resister denies the existence of the established authority. He 
may refuse to pay taxes, he may refuse to recognize the 
authority of the state in his daily intercourse. One by one, 
or simultaneously, the important laws and decrees of the 
state are violated, so that eventually the whole edifice of the 
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wholly or largely unjust state is broken. In doing all this. 
he never uses force and never resists force when it is used 
against him. In fact, the satyagrahi invites imprisonment 
and other uses of force against himself, This he does because, 
and when, he finds the bodily freedom he seemingly enjoys to 
be an intolerable burden.*** 

Especial mention should be made of fasting and its place 
in satyügraha. One may profitably refer to Prof. Nirmal 
Kumar Bose's study on the subject." Gandhi, on several 
occasions, resorted to the method of fasting, even unto 
death.“ Sometimes the fast was undertaken “to come face 
to face with God by crucifying the flesh", as he put it. 
Nothwithstanding its claim as being an exclusively private 
affair, such fasts of Gandhi left deep impact on public life 
because of the position he enjoyed. 

There is another kind of fasting adopted as a method of 
satyagraha, the object of which is to appeal to the good 
sense of the person against whom satyagraha is directed. 
As Gandhi wrote: “I have been driven to the conclusion 
that fasting unto death is an integral part of satyagraha 
programme, and it is the greatest and most effective weapon 
in its armoury under given circumstances. 

“The object is always to evoke the best in him. ...Fasting 
under proper circumstances is such an appeal par excellence,” * 19 

Gandhi frequently wrote on the dangers of considering 
any fast a part of satyagraha, The majority of fasts, judged 
by his standard, he noted, were nothing more than “hunger 
strikes undertaken without previous preparation and adequate 
thought.”**° He repeatedly warned against the indiscriminate 
use of this method and was well aware that “Often there 

* William Robert Miller in his Non-violence : A Christian Interpretation 
distinguishes between ‘voluntarily accepted suffering’ and ‘self-imposed 
suffering such as the hunger strike and the fast’, The latter type, according 
to him, is often coercive rather than redemptive, He maintains that Gandhi's 
repeated fast unto death “is an implicit suicide threat... Far from being 
convinced of Gandhi’s goodwill when he undertook such fasts, the British 
regarded them as an acute form of blackmail. On more than one occasion 
they were spurred to action by such fasts, not because they were converted but 


because they feared the repercussions if the: blamed i’ 
death,’’—p. 174 ; also p. 88. dedicada 
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is violence behind such a fasting."?*° Although Gandhi 
believed that "The fast is a most efficacious weapon in the 
armoury of non-violence’,*** he recognized that it could be 
used only with utmost discretion. 

“Fasting is a fiery weapon. It has its own science. No 
one, as far as I am aware, has a perfect knowledge of it. 
Unscientific experimentation with it is bound to be harmful 
to the one who fasts, and it may even harm the cause 
espoused. No one who has not earned the right to do so 
should, therefore, use this weapom A fast may only be 
undertaken by him who is associated with the person against 
whom he fasts. The latter must be directly connected with 
the purpose for which the fast is being undertaken." *?* 

Indiseriminate fasts apart, there is difference between fasts 
and fasts. One may recall here the historic fasts of the 
Irish patriot Terence MacSwiney and the Indian revolutionary 
Jatin Das, or that of Pandit Ramrakha.* These fasts “of an 
equally high order’, as Prof. Bose aptly describes, distin- 
guished themselves from satyügrahie fasts in their intention. 

Fasting should not be considered a form of satyügraha 
in the sense of mass resistance. It may be used as a specific 
weapon in specific circumstances as an adjunct to other 
forms. In representative or individual satyagrahas this method, 
however, may be adopted. But the emphasis should always 
be placed on group action. The efficacy of fasting as a 
method should be related to the fundamental point of 
developing the self-intiative and self-consciousness of the masses 
and launching action on a collective level so as to reach a 
satyagrahic solution of the conflict-situation. 


The Essentials 


From the experience of satyagraha campaigns conducted 
under the direct or not-too-indirech guidance of Gandhi, a 
basic pattern emerges. As has been referred to earlier, 


. N. Steinberg has called the hunger strike “the sharpest weapon 
in the piss of the dusrmed; In the Workshop of the Revolution, Rinchart 
& Co., Inoa 1958, p. 167. 
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authentic studies have been made on the subject. We do 
not propose to write & detailed note on this topic. We shall 
jus& present a bare outline, in a summary form, covering 
(1) fundamental rules governing the campaign, (2) the code of 
discipline, and (3) the steps through which the campaign is 
to be pursued, 


Fundamental Rules*** 


1. Only those who suffer a wrong should offer resistance 
against it. Do not count on outside aid, it fails in the last 
resort. In the final heat, one has to rely on oneself or the 
justice of one’s cause, or on Truth and God, as some would 
prefer to say. 

9. Adequate propaganda is an integral part of satyagraha. 

3. Civil resistance should be resorted to only after all 
other attempts at honourable settlement, including an offer 
of impractical arbitration, have falled. 

4. The satyagrahi should preserve the initiative in his 
own hands, and not allow it to pass into the hands of his 
opponent. " 

He must also refuse to be led by the masses against 
the promptings of his own judgement. 

5. Keep the demands low but consistent with Truth and 
Justice. "In aiming beyond our capacity we are likely to 
lose all.” (Harijan, 10. 6. 39, p. 153 ) 

6. Satyagraha should be progressive in character. 

7. There should be no impatience, no hurry, no bluff and 
no attempt to cover inner weakness from oneself. "Non-co- 
operation is not a movement of brag, bluster, or bluff. It 
is a test of our sincerity. It requires solid and silent self- 
sacrifice.” (Young India, 12.1. 91, p. 1.) 

8. Always seek avenues of co-operation with the adversary 
on honourable terms. The end of non-violent ‘war’ is always 
an agreed solution in conformity with the claims of justice 
and true human welfare. 

9, In a negotiation, do not surrender essentials, sacrifice 
non-essentials, Be prepared to go to the farthest length in 
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self-suffering in defence of the essential Before settlement, 
there must be agreement on fundamentals, Keep one angle 
of the square right, the rest will follow. 

10. When in doubt, apply the following test: if there 
is a feeling of expansion you are on the right track, if of 
contraction you are likely to be wrong. 


Code of discipline*** 


In 1930 Gandhi elaborated the code of discipline for 
volunteers as follows : 


As an Individual 


1. A satyagrahi, ie. a civil resister will harbour no 
anger. 

2. He will suffer the anger of the opponent. 

8. In so doing he will put up with assaults from the 
opponent, never retaliate; but he will not submit, out of 
fear of punishment or the like, to any order given in anger. 

4, When any person in authority seeks to arrest a civil 
resister, he will voluntarily submit to the arrest, and he 
will not resist the attachment or removal of his own 
property, if any, when it is sought to be confiscated by the 
authorities. 

5. If a civil resister has any property in his possession as 
a trustee, he will refuse to surrender it, even though in 
defending it he might lose his life. He will, however, never 
retaliate. 

6. Non-retaliation includes swearing and cursing. 

7. Therefore a civil resister will never insult his opponent, 
and therefore also not take part in many of the newly coined 
cries which are contrary to the spirit of ahimsa. 

8. A civil resister will not salute the Union Jack, nor will 
he insult it or the officials, English or Indiam. 

9. In course of the struggle if anyone insults an official 
or commits an assault upon him, a civil resister will protect 
such official or officials from the insult or attack even at the 


risk of his life. 
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As a Prisoner 


10. As a prisoner, a civil resister, will behave courteously 
towards prison officials and will observe all such discipline of 
the prison as is not contrary to self-respect ; as for instance, 
whilst he will salaam officials in the usual manner, he will 
not perform any humiliating gyrations and refuse to shout 
‘Victory to Sarkar’ or the like. He will take cleanly cooked 
and cleanly served food, which is not contrary to his religion, 
and will refuse to take food insultingly served or served in 
unclean vessels. 

11. A civil resister will make no distinction between an 
oridinary prisoner and himself, will in no way regard himself as 
superior to the rest, nor will he ask for any privilege that may 
not be necessary for keeping his body in good health and 
condition. He is entitled to ask for such privileges as may be 
required for his physical or spiritual well-being. 

12. A civil resister may not fast against absence of privileges 


whose denial or absence does not involve any injury to one’s 
self-respect. 


As a Unit 


13. A civil resister will joyfully obey all the orders issued 
by the leader of the corps, whether they please him or not. 

14. He will carry out orders in the first instance even 
though they appear to him insulting, inimical or foolish, and 
then appeal to the higher authority. He is free before joining 
to determine the capacity of the corps to satisfy him, but after 
he has joined it, it becomes a duty to submit to its discipline, 
irksome or otherwise. If the sum total of the energy of the 
corps appears to a member to be improper or immoral, he 
has aright to sever his connexion, but being within it, he has 
no right to commit a breach of discipline. 

15. No civil resister is to expect maintenance for his 
dependents. It would be an accident if any such provision is 
made. A civil resister entrusts his dependents to the care of 
God. Even in ordinary warfare wherein hundreds of thousands 
give themselves up to it, they are able to arrange no previous 
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provision. How mueh more, then, should such be the case in 
satyagraha ? It is the universal experience that at such times 
hardly anybody is left to starve. 


In Communal Fights 


16. No civil resister will intentionally become a cause of 
communal quarrels, 

17. In the event of any such outbreak, he will not take 
sides, but he will assist only that party which is demonstrably 
in the right. Being a Hindu he will be generous towards 
Mussulmans and others, and will sacrifice himself in the attempt 
to save non-Hindus form a Hindu attack. And if the attack is 
from the other side, he will not participate in any retaliation 
but will give his life in protecting Hindus. 

18. He will, to the best of his ability, avoid every occasion 
that may give rise to communal quarrels. 

19. If there is a procession of satyagrahis they will do 
nothing that would wound the religious susceptibilites of any 
community, and they will not take part in any other processions 
that are likely to wound such susceptibilites. 


Steps In a Satyagraha campaign! ** 


1. Negotiation and arbitration. Every effort to resolve the 
conflict or redress the grievance through established channels 
must be exhausted before further steps are undertaken. 

2, Preparation of the group for direct action. Immediately 
upon recognizing the existence of a conflict-situation 
which might lead to direct action, motives are to be carefully 
examined, exercises in self-discipline initiated, and the fullest 
discussion launched within the group regarding issues at 
stake, appropriate procedures to be undertaken, the circums- 
tances of the opponents, the climate of public opinion, etc. 
This step often included, for Indian satyagrahis, purificatory 
fasting. 

3. Agitation, This step includes an active propaganda 
campaign together with such demonstrations as mass-meetings, 
parades, slogan-shouting. 
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4. Issuing of an ultimatum. A final strong appeal to the 
opponent should be made explaining what further steps will be 
taken if no agreement can be reached. The wording and manner 
of presentation of the ultimatum should offer the widest scope 
for agreement, allowing for face-saving on the part of the 
opponent, and should present a constructive solution to the 
problem. 

5. Economic boycott and forms of strike. Picketing may be 
widely employed, together with continued demonstrations and 
education of the public. Sitting dharga (a form a of sit-down 
strike) may be employed, as non-violent labour strikes, and 
attempts to organize a general strike. 

6. Non-co-operation. Depending upon the nature of the 
issues at stake, such action as non-payment of taxes, boycott of 
schools and other public institutions, ostracism, or even 
yoluntary exile may be initiated. 

7. Civil disobedience. Great care should be exercised in the 
selection of laws to be contrayened. Such laws should be 
either central to the grievance, or symbolic, 

8. Usurping of the functions of government. Shridharani 
called this ‘assertive satyagraha’.  Fulles& preparations are 
necessary to make this step effective. 

9. Parallel government. The establishment of parallel 
functions should grow out of step (8), and these should be 
strengthened in such a way that the greatest possible 
co-operation from the public can be obtained. 


Constructive Programme and Civil Disobedience 


We have observed earlior that constructive programme is & 
concomitant of civil resistance. A close examination of the 
relations between the former and the latter is necessary since 
it has been assumed in many quarters that the programme of 
constructive work is a ‘reformist’ one designed to contain the 
revolutionary energy of the masses. Literalist interpretation of 
constructive programme and undue one-track emphasis upon the 
same at the cost of building up mass resistance from quarters 
reputed for their loyalty to Gandhi may have contributed to an 
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extent for such an opinion to be formed. One may or may not like 
the idea of constructive programme, as conceived by Gandhi, to 
be an integral part of mass resistance-aoction, That depends upon 
one’s concept of revolution and the way of its building up. But 
to dismiss it outright as a form of ‘reformism’ betrays subjective 
prejudice, One must try to study the programme with as much 
objectivity as possible. It would be worthwhile to try to 
understand the basic idea that drove Gandhi to enunciate this 
programme and the relationship that he conceived to be existing 
between these two forms of action. 

Gandhi wrote: '"..my handling of Civil Disobedience 
without the constructive programme will be like a paralyzed 
hand attempting to lift a spoon. *?* 

The idea of simultaneous develoment of constructive 
programme and mass resistance-action is something new in the 
history of political theory and action. It has generally been 
taken for granted that the positive aspect of constructive 
building-up can only follow the destruction of the old order. 
It is here that Gandhi struck a different note. We shall have 
occasion elsewhere to see that he wanted to build up the new 
order right from the immediate present. And there he 
differed with social actionists of other persuasions. 

Leaving aside the fundamental premise, let us for the present 
try to place Gandhi’s constructive programme in the situational 
context. Gandhi realized that to an inert people having no 
awareness of their condition, and having no self-reliance, any 
tall talk of resistance would fall flat. Resistance td achieve its 
end must be based on the strength generated from below which 
means that the people must reach such a stage of development 
as to determine their own. They must have self-reliance, 
cause-consciousness, self-initiative and discipline. People must 
nesses which alone will enable them 
to throw themselves in bigger resistance-battles. Constructive 
programme, in short, is a platform of action for the building up 
of strength of people at the bottom. As Gandhi wrote : 

“Qivil Disobedience, mass or individual, is an aid to 
constructive effort and is a full substitute for armed revolt. 


overcome their own weak 
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Training is necessary as well for Civil Disobedience as for 
armed revolt. Only the ways are different. Action in either 
ease takes place only when occasion demands. Training for 
military revolt means learning the use of arms ending perhaps 
in the atomic bomb. For Civil Disobedience it means the 
Constructive Programme. +27 x 

The connexion between civil disobedience and constructive 
programme has been explained in detail by Prof. Nirmal Kumar 
Bose.'? One may refer to his study on the subject for a 
clear exposition of the connexion between the two aspects of 
Gandhi's technique. We would rather present, in a summarized 
form, the uses of constructive programme, as adapted from the 
same source. 

(a) The masses gain an idea of exploitation-free social and 
economic order which they are going to build up through their 
own efforts. It gives them something worth striving for. 

(b) It generates the type of self-reliance and internal cohesion 
which prove useful also in times of non-violent resistance. 

(c) It gives staying power in a long-drawn struggle ; so 
preserves morale, 

(d) A bond of trust is created between the active civil 
resisters and the average citizen through constructive work 
pursued continuously in peace time. This trust proves to be 
of immense help in moments of national crisis ; then the 
Satyagrahi finds himself in a position to channel the upsurge 
of the masses along effective, non-violent lines. 


- 


Satyagraha and External Aggression 


Gandhi himself never pursued any practical experiments in 
the sphere of international conflict, and as such the room for 
speculation about the potentialities and limitations of non- 
violence is “almost limitless”, as Prof. W. K. Hancock puts 
it.**° Leaving aside the question of speculation, let us try to 
follow the method of resistance as outlined by Gandhi against 
external aggression, 

Sinco Gandhi considered satyagraha to be a weapon 
equally operative in any conflict-situation—intra-national and 
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international—he suggested what may be called the satyügrahio 
method of resistance to invasion from outside. It may be 
recalled here that Gandhi suggested the idea of "the human 
wall" when confronted with the frequent question from many 
quarters during World War II: “How would you resist 
non-violently if the Japanese army marched on India through 
Assam and Bengal?" His prescription to the Abyssinians, the 
Ozechs, the Poles, the English and other victims of aggression 
was to refuse to fight and yet to refuse to yield to the 
usurper.?°° Refusal to yield means not to bow to the 
supremacy of the vietor and not to help him to achieve his 
object.!3* He advised the Chinese to pursue the method of 
non-violent resistance against Japanese invasion.*** In support 
of his argument, Gandhi referred to Shelley's celebrated 
lines from The Mask of Anarchy, "Ye are many, they are 
few’, oto.” 

A general pattern of non-violent resistance to invasion 
evolves out of Gandhi's many writings on the subject in the 
columns of Harijan. A brief outline of the satyagrahic method 
is sketched below.'?? 

1. The first step in defence should consist of sending a 
a band of satyagrahis who attempt to face the aggressors, talk 


* Stand ye calm and resolute, 
Like a forest close and mute, 
With folded arms and looks which are 
Weapons of unvanquished war. 
And if then the tyrants dare, 
Let them ride among you there, 
Slash, and stab, and maim and hew,— 
What they like, that let them do. 


With folded arms and steady eyes, 
And little fear, and less surprise, 
Look upon them as they slay 

Till their rage has died away. 


Thon they will return with shame 
To the place from which they came, 
And the blood thus shed will speak 
In hot blushes on their cheek. 


Rise like Lions after slumber 
In unvanquishable number— 
Shake your chains to earth like dew 
Which in sleep had fallen on you— 
Ye are many—they are few. 
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to them, if possible, even while they are prepared to be mowed 
down, yet not lift a finger in order to hurt the ‘enemy’ in 
so-called self-defence. 

9. After this, the ‘enemy’ may advance to ‘occupy’ the 
land. There is to be no scorohed-earth policy. But the 
satyügrahi country should be prepared to live peacefully with 
members of the ‘occupational force’ on its own terms. The 
latter must be made to feel that they are welcome to live 
as workers and equals sharing in the toil and upkeep of the 
sabyàgrahi's social system. 

3. Otherwise, the satyügrahi refuses to submit and disobeys 
orders, but does not in any way make the occupational force 
feel that their lives are threatened. 

4, Ifthe courage and determination of the satyagrahi is 
strong enough, members of the enemy camp will start 
thinking. This is particularly likely if they are not afraid 
or on the defensive. When this operation begins, the effects 
of indoctrination to which they have hitherto been subjected 
will begin to wear out. The process is accentuated if, as 
pointed out above, the satyagrahi is prepared to accept 
whatever is based on ‘truth’ in his opponent's point of view. 

5. Gandhi's ideal was to convert even the General on the 
other side, as much as the common soldier who worked 
under that General, to his point of view. If the worst 
happened and the General proved intractable, his hope was 
that, by the conversion of the common soldier, the evil 
represented by the General would become isolated. And this 
would constitute the highest achievement that is humanly 
possible in real life by means of collective non-violence. 


The Nature of Satyagraha : A survey of opinions 

We have seen above that the professed aim of satyagraha 
is to persuade the opponent, to evoke the best in him and 
consequently to convert him, and as such there is no place of 
coercion in satyagraha. The whole philosophy of satyagraha 
is based on the fundamental assumption that man’s nature is 
not beyond redemption and is perfectible. Satyagraha is 
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active, constructive and synthesizing. But it is at the same 
time assertive. What does, this assertion or ‘aggression’ 
amount to ? 

Scholars and interpreters differ in their opinion as to the 
nature of satyagraha. A good number of them—all of them 
are not hostile crities, on the contrary, some are pronouncedly 
sympathetio—have termed satyügraha as a form of non-violent 
coercion. We shall not try in this present study to judge the 
question whether coercion itself is intrinsically moral or 
immoral We shall limit ourselves to considering the question 
as to whether satyügraha contains elements of coercion or not. 
Important contributions being made on this point earlier, only 
a brief survey is deemed advisable. 

Kripalani denies any motive of coercion in non-violent 
resistance.*** 

Dr. B. S. Sharma observes : "If we represent the resistance 
through ‘Satyagraha’ by the phrase ‘moral coercion’ then it 
gives the impression that 'Satyagraha' is indistinguishable from 
violent resistance because of the association of the word 
coercion with violence. It would be better, therefore, to 
describe it as ‘moral pressure’ as Gandhi has suggested, *°* 

The term ‘coercion’ is generally understood in terms of the 
application of physical force as its primary characteristic. But 
as has been defined above, it can be physical as well as moral 
or psychological. 

In a pioneer study on the subject, Clarence Marsh Case 
contrasts violent and non-violent coercion in the following 
terms : 

“The non-violent coercion is, and ought to be, & two-edged 
sword. In other words, it causes, and it is well that it 
should cause, inconvenience and suffering to those who wield 
it, as well as to those against whom it is invoked. In this 
it is exactly contrary to violent methods ; for a principal 
reason accounting for the appalling growth of terrorism in 
modern times, is the unfortunate fact that the development of 
fire-arms and high explosives carries no automatic check and 
penalty for all who use them. As for the methods of non- 
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violent coercion, particularly the strike and the boycott, the 
public usually stands more or less in a position to determine 
which way the blow shall fall, that is, which party to the 
controversy shall suffer the greater loss. It is well that this 
should be so, for it is not in the interest of the general good 
that any group of men should exert irresponsible power...we 
hold that there is a most vital, salutary, and socially necessary 
connexion between the open, truthful, self-denying spirit of 
passive resistance and the constructive use of non-violent 
coercion in any of its forms....’”’2%° 

Prof, Case denies a contradiction in the term non-violent 
coercion, and he comments, at the outset of his essay, that 
the combination of non-violent and coercion “is not the 
outcome of a preconceived notion, but represents a working 
arrangement, to which the writer came naturally during the 
course of a prolonged effor& to find separately the working 
efficiency of these two principles of human conduct, neither 
of which was found to function rightly alone.” 137 

Dr. Bondurant approvingly quotes Prof. Case and argues : 

"Despite the protestations of a few followers o! Gandhi 
that satyagraha is always persuasive and never coercive the 
method does contain a positive element of coercion, Non- 
cooperation, boycott, strike—all of these tools which may be 
used in satyagraha involve an element of compulsion which 
may effect a change on the part of an opponent which initially 
was contrary to his will and he may suffer from the indirect 
results of these actions. But there remains a significant 
difference between non-violent and violent coercion,” (“a 
difference of such great degreo that it is almost a difference 
of kind.") 

"Satyagraha allows for several stages of winning over an 
Opponent. The first stage is characterized by persuasion 
through reason. The subsequent stages enter the realm of 
persuasion through suffering wherein the satyagrahi attempts to 
dramatize the issues at stake and to get through to the 
opponent's unprejudiced judgement so that ha may willingly 
come again into a level where he may be presuaded through 
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rational argument, Finally, it persuasion by reason or by 
suffering does not succeed, tho sabyagrahi may resort to 
non-violent coercion characterized by such tools as non- 
cooperation or civil disobedience.”*** 

In a recent article on "The Nature and Methods of Non-viclent 
Coercion',*3? Anthony De Crespigny attempts a scientific analysis 
of the concept of non-violent coercion. Non-violent coercion is 
defined by Orespigny as an attempt to limit or destroy freedom 
of choice which does not involve the threat or use of physical 
force, whether directed against persons or against property. 
This non-violent coercion may be both direct and indirect. 

Reinhold Niebuhr does not draw any absolute line of 
demarcation between violent and non-violent coercion. But he 
holds it to be important to make an analysis of the issues 
involved in the choice of methods of coercion in the social 
process and refers to Gandhi's non-violent resistance in this 
regard. In his opinion : 

“The distinguishing marks of violent coercion and conflict 
are usually held to be its intent to destroy either life or 
property. This distinction is correct if consequences are not 
confused with intent. Non-violent conflict and coercion may 
also result in the destruction of life or property and they 
usually do. The difference is that destruction is not the 
intended but the inevitable consequence of non-violent coercion. 
The chief difference between violence and non-violence is not 
in the degree of destruction which they cause, though the 
difference is usually considerable, but in the aggressive 
character of the one and the negative character of the other. 
Non-violence is essentially non-co-operation. 

“Non-co-operation, in other words, results in social 
consequenees not totally dissimilar from those of violence. 
The differences are important ; but before considering them 
it is necessary to emphasise the similarities and to insist that 
non-violence does coerce and destroy. 

“The use of truth-force or soul-force, in the purer and 
more exact meaning of those words, means an appeal to the 
reason and goodwill of an opponent in a social struggle. 
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This may be regarded as a type of resistance, bub it is not 
physical coercion. It belongs in the realm of education. It 
places no external restraints upon the object of its discipline. 
It may avail itself of a very vivid and dramatic method of 
education. It may dramatise the suffering of the oppressed, as 
for instance Mr. Gandhi's encouragement to his followers to 
endure the penalties of their civil disobedience ‘long enough to 
appeal to the sympathetic chord in the governors and the 
lawmakers.’ But it is still education and not coercion.” 

Niebuhr adds that “education may contain coercive 
elements, '* *? 

Arthur Moore criticizes the high spiritual claim made for 
the theory of non-violent non-co-operation, “because it drew a 
spiritual distinction between physical and mental violence." 
According to him, “It is a method of fighting which is 
open to unarmed people, and is on a par with the boycott 
and the strike, which are indeed part of its techniquo...But 
it is not a distinctively spiritual weapon any more than is 
armed rebellion or war. ...Bluntly stated, the economic 
object of boycotting Lancashire goods was to provide work, 
wages and food for one set of people in India and to deprive 
another set in England of work, wages and food. Between 
starving and killing there is no notable moral difference." ! ** 

Roland H. Bainton says : "...non-violent resistance has two 
objectives, The first is to coerce the opponent into compliance 
through pressures mainly economic. Gandhi's boycott of British 
cotton goods was of this order, It differed no whit in principle 
from any other boycott and resembled also the strike as a weapon. 
Non-violent resistance of this sort is preferable to war because 
it is more amenable to moral control, and less likely to produce 
those passions which impede and preclude a generous peace. The 
other object is to persuade. Gandhi's fasts sought to persuade 
his followers to be disciplined and his opponents to yield,”**? 

Dr, K. Satchidananda Murthy alleges that the Gandhian 
technique was not a case of “genuine non-violence’ since it 
“cannot be founded on national interests, or patriotism, but 
only on universalism” and that “the desire to overwhelm and 
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coerce the minds of opponents seems to have been at work in 
many of the Gandhian movements and fasts,’’*4* 

Prof, Morris-Jones observes: “It constitutes, of course, a 
form of coercion or force—in the sense that it is designed to 
bring about change in actual political positions. But its 
non-violent style is intended to make the change as a spontaneous 
consequence of changes in the minds of men. Its purpose is 
not capitulation and conquest but genuine agreement, Yet to 
describe it simply as a form of persuasion is to omit a great 
deal. Persuasion for one thing tends to be aimed in one 
direction only—against the opponent—whereas satyagraha 
operates to at least the same extent on those who participate in 
the movement. The two effects are, of course, related : the rulers 
change their views about the ruled in part because the ruled 
have really changed ; it is different to continue to despise men 
who have ceased to be despicable. As Gandhi once put it: 
‘We—the people—make the rulers what they are. Moreover, 
persuasion has an air of the study circle and a movement of 
intellectual agreement—whereas satyagraha appeals beyond the 
head to the conscience. '*** 

An eminent British Marxist theorctician, Dr, John Lewis, 
who frankly acknowledges the legitimacy of social coercion, 
distinguishes Gandhi's satyagraha from absolutist pacifism. 
According to him, the strength of non-violent methods does not 
lie in their pacifism, but in their value as methods of coercion 
under certain conditions. 

Speaking of Gandhi's technique of non-violence, he comments 
as follows : 

"It is a form of compulsion, and as such will arouse 
resentment, especially where the non-violent resisters have 
aroused public opinion, and thus beaten their opponents. 
R. B. Gregg even argues that the authorities will give way 
because they fear non-violent resistance. This also suggests 
that its primary aim is not the conversion of its opponents at 
all, but their coercion. 

“Non-violent resistance may be useful tactics under certain 
conditions, but it partakes of the nature of war. Moral coercion 
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becomes, in fact, a form of violence, even if it is not physical 
violence,” * *5 

In a diseussion about Gandhi's non-violent resistance, 
Jawaharlal Nehru posed the question, ‘Conversion or Compulsion’, 
and himself gave the answer as follows : 

"Whatever the motives of conversion behind it, in practice 
it has been a powerful weapon of compulsion as well, though 
that compulsion is exercised in the most civilised and least 
objectionable manner. '*** 

He added: "...is the line between violence and non-violence, 
compulsion and conversion, so obvious ? Often enough, moral 
force is a far more terrible coercive factor than physical 
violence, "147 

Dr. Krishnalal Sridharani contended the thesis that 
satyagraha is a form of non-violent coercion though he 
acknowledged that “Satyagraha does contain an aspect of 
coercion, if in a somewhat modified form.” He argued that the 
word ‘coercion’ has numerous connotations, and there is also 
in ib a trace of punishment. The self-purifying and self-suffering 
phase of satyügraha, on the other hand, does not allow 
punishment to be a part of the compulsion of non-violent direst 
action, Hereon perhaps is founded, he argued, Gandhi's refusal 
to acknowledge the element of coercion as a part of his ideology 
of non-violence. 

He continued to add: “It is misleading, therefore, to 
describe Satyagraha as a form of non-violent coercion as Mr. 
C. M. case has done in his book bearing that title. But it is 
equally misleading, on the other hand, to call Satyagraha a 
pure and simple process of conversion as Gandhi and some of 
his followers would have it. There is an element of what, for 
want of a better term, we shall call compulsion in it, if not 
of coercion, since the latter implies revenge and punishment. '* ** 

Dr. Paul F. Power concurs with the view of Sridharani.'*? 

According to Richard Gregg, '"'Non-violen& resistance acts 
as a sort of moral jiu-jitsu. The non-violence and goodwill of 
the victim act like the lack of physical opposition by the user 
of the physical jiu-jitsu, to cause the attacker to lose his 
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moral balance, He suddenly and unexpectedly loses the moral 
support which the usual violent resistance of most victims 
would render him.”?5° 


Sum-up 


As a technique of action, satyagraha employs force. But 
the force employed in satyagraha is not physical but moral. 
A moral weight is placed upon the adversary so that he 
yields. But the intent is never to score a victory over the 
opponent but to arrive at the truth. From the point of view 
of the satyagrahi, the technique is adopted to persuade the 
opponent and to wean him from error. No serious difference 
exists among the majority of the interpreters about the moral 
sincerity and nobility of Gandhi im his adoption of the 
technique. The difference lies in the assessment of the effect 
or consequence of the ‘moral pressure’ exerted on the person 
or the group against whom saty&ügraha is directed. Moral 
pressure in certain circumstances. especially when employed on 
a mass level, is not so far removed from compulsion. Gandhi, 
it may be recalled, actually used the word ‘compel’ in his 
earlier writings.*°* One reviewer'^? suggests that the use of 
the word ‘compel’ is unfortunate. We cannot agree to this 
opinion, The assertive nature of saty&graha is best expressed 
by the term ‘compel’, And is compulsion very much different 
from coercion, if the term is understood in its wider sense, as 
has been defined above? Is this not a case of semantic 
quibble ? The dictionary meaning of the term ‘coerce’ is to 
compel, to constrain. Nehru interchangingly used the terms, 
coercion and compulsion. To draw a line of distinction 
between the two terms, as had been drawn by Sridharani, may 
be justified on the ground that the odius connotation of coercion 
should not be associated with a moral weapon like satyagraha, 
which should be sharply distinguished from the coercive war. 
It may be argued that coercion being usually associated with 
employment of physical force should be avoided in an exposition 
of satyagraha. But in a scientific analysis the distinction 
between the two terms should not be overemphasized, 
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To close the discussion. We would like to observe that 
satyagraha, while expressing the ideal of love and the spirit of 
moral goodwill, contains an element of coercion which is 
wholly dissimilar from overt expression of physical violence, 
‘coercion whose sting is drawn by its non-violent 
qualifications.’ 


Satyagraha: a universal panacea ? 


Gandhi considered satyagraha to be universally applicable. 
Commentators like Bondurant*'? and Sridharani*®* share 
this view. But on this point there are differences of opinion 
which should be taken note of in this study. This section 
shall consider three questions, namely (a) indispensability of 
the traditional Hindu background for the effective functioning 
of satyagraha; (b) the applicability of satyügraha in a 
demooratic political set-up and (e) the operation of satyagraha 
in a totalitarian regime. 


Satyagraha and Hindu cultural background 


It has sometimes been pointed out that Gandhi's satyagraha 
held an appeal for the Hindu masses since they inherited the 
age-old tradition of satya, ahimsé and  self-suffering and, 
moreover, the Hindus genorally were pacific by temperament. 
It was only in such a cultural background, so runs the 
argument, that satyagraha could operate. True that Gandhi 
preached his message among a people who were largely 
familiar with these notions and the response was more or less 
immediate since they understood the language of the leader 
and the symbols he used in conveying his message. But to 
judge satyagraha as a technique in terms of cultural background 
alone would be a mistake, It is common knowledge that 
satyagraha was conducted in a cultural setting different from 
that of the Hindu society. We do refer to the satyagraha in 
the North Western Frontier  Provinco,^" The Khudai 
Khidmaigars under Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan surpassed the 
satyügrahis in other parts of India in patience, suffering and 
non-violence, If experience be any guide, then the inference 
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becomes too obvious. The theoretical conclusion that emerges 
from empirical case studies is this: satyagraha as a technique 
pure and simple does not require the Hindu tradition for its 
adoption and successful operation. 

There is no agreement among the reviewers of Gandhi's 
philosophy and technique as to the applicability of satyagraha 
in the West. 

Dr. Sridharani held that "Satyagraha, once consciously and 
deliberately adopted, has more fertile fields in which to grow 
and flourish in the West than in the Orient," +56 

Aldous Huxley remarked: "In the years ahead it seems 
possible that satyagraha may take root in the West—not 
primarily as the result of any ‘change of heart’, but simply 
because it provides the masses, especially in the conquered 
countries, with their only practicable form of political action. 
The Germans of the Ruhr and Palatinate resorted to satyagraha 
against the French in 1923. The movement was spontaneous ; 
philosophically, ethically and organizationally, it had not been 
prepared for. It was for this reason that it finally broke down. 
But it lasted long enough to prove that a Western people — 
and a people more thoroughly indoctrinated with militarism 
than any other—was perfectly capable of nonviolent direct 
action, involving the cheerful acceptance of sacrificial 
suffering, '5" To him, satyagraha appeared as ‘“‘humanity’s 
practical substitute for hopeless revolution and self-stultifying 
or suicidial war." 

Vincent Sheean holds a different opinion. According to 
him: “Clearly the Western world is not by temperament, 
social and economic condition, philosophical adaptation or 
mass-consciousness in any way prepared for satyagraha,” ^5* 

The recent Civil Rights struggle of the Negroes in the 
United States which is non-violent in form has given rise to 
a lot of discussion about the nature of this movement. Some 
people believe that it is strictly Gandhian, while others voice 
a dissenting note maintaining that this may be direct action, 
this may even be non-violent direct action, but it is not 
satyagraha proper. 
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Dr. Bondurant notes that many student demonstrations 
organized in support of the Civil Rights Movement in the US 
illustrate Duragraha, nob satyagraha, And she narrates her 
personal experience of one such demonstration in support of 
her argument. ^? 

Another famous American, Dr. Homer A. Jack, notes: 
* in a real sense, though not in a perfect sense, Martin Luther 
King and some other Negroes in the American South are 

- working out new ways—not essentially better ways, but new 
ways—of using love and not hate to correct social injustice, ^ ^? 

As we have no direct knowledge of the operation of the 
Negro movement, we do not consider it to be prudent to 
pronounce any definitive judgement on this issue. But all the 
same, we maintain that it is a new attempt at non-violent 
method among a people who do not share the traditional 
Hindu background, 


Satyagraha and Democracy 


The second point relates to the question as to whether 
satyagraha has any relevance where political authority is 
democratic. It has been made out that satyügraha had its 
efficacy in a political set-up where the people of a country 
were politically subjugated and racially humiliated and that it 
is not needed in an effective domocracy.*** ‘That this weapon 
should not be used against a government put into power 
democratically by the popular vote has been the contention of 
politicians entrenched in power. One may even quote Gandhi* 
to uphold this point of view. We submit that this warning 
was uttered by him in a particular context. No fundamental 
importance should be attached to a statement made in a 
specific circumstances. According to Gandhi, civil resistance is 
the inherent right of a citizen and is a sovereign remedy that 

* “People in a democracy should be satisfied with drawing the 
government's attention to mistakes, if any. They could remove the 
Government if they wished to, But they should not obstruct them by 
agitating against them. Ours is not a foreign government having a mighty 


army and navy to support them, They have to derive their strongth from the 


ople." — Democracy: Real and Deceptive, Comp, R. K. Prabhu, Navajivan 
Publishing House, Ahmedabad, 1961, pp. 51-9. 
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lies in the hands of the people.*°* This concept runs all 
through his political theory. Gandhi's political theory and 
action can only be appreciated if this note of defiance of evil 
and resistance to any irresponsible authority—irrespective of 
political forms—which tramples on the individual's liberty and 
freedom is duly recognized. 


Can Satyagraha operate in a totalitarian state ? 

Gandhi believed that satyagraha, if properly applied, would 
always meet with a high degree of success. He appears to 
have believed, too, that it could have been used in such concrete 
cases as the opposition of the Jews in Germany. His faith in 
satyagraha was unshakable since he believed that the stoniest 
heart could be melted if the method was applied in a genuine 
spirit of love. The theory of satyagraha posits some humaneness 
in the opponent. The question of the success of operation of 
Satyagraha in a totalitarian regime is as speculative as 
controversial. We do not have any direct empirical evidence 
on which to base an answer to this hypothetical question. 
Varying opinions have been given on this question. We 
shall attempt a brief survey of opinions which may help in 
stimulating fresh thinking on the subject. 

Jacques Maritain says: “Gandhi's successes were possible 
only against the background of the relative freedom granted to 
colonials by the British administration, both by virtue of an 
old liberal aristocratic tradition and a mistaken cynical belief— 
as has been rightly remarked*—in a possible utilization of 
Gandhi. The fate to which the inner logies of a totalitarian 
State tends is not a revolution which finally gives control to 
the people, but an ultimate disintegration by a slow rotting 
of human conscience within it,”*°* 

Karl Jaspers points out: “His example, however great in 
its suprapolitical seriousness, is impossible as a signpost for 
our political action, We cannot follow the concrete method 
of a kind of politics that could sueceed only in the atmosphere 
of British rule and for the limited purpose of Indian liberation; 


+ George Orwell, ‘Reflections on Gandhi’, Partisan Review, January, 1949. 
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For the extremity of present world-wide realities Gandhi gives 
us no answer. 

"In the struggles against totalitarianism, Gandhi's procedure 
would not be a political way but a way to certain doom. 
Every sacrifice would be secret, rendered without publicity, 
untouchable in its metaphysical substance to be sure, but 
unknown to men. Because no echoes would reach the public, 
no political consequences would result, Against a terror that 
knows no restriction by legal or conscientious qualms, sacrifice 
is futile in so far as it remains outside the communication of 
human activities. 

“Against total violence there is no help in less violence, 
nor in non-violence. Only one limit is conceivable: the 
destructive engine would cease to obey if the human being in 
ib were touched by the power of conscience. This is a hope 
and not an impossibility, but it is contingent upon the unfolding 
of suprapolitical reasons in every individual. Gandhi demons- 
trated the power of the suprapolitical in the situation in which 
he was active, but the contents and methods are neither 
transferable nor exomplary.”?°* 

P. Spratt comments : "Though India is a political autocracy, 
it has hitherto been an autocracy leavened by nineteenth- 
century liberalism. Satyagraha could develop only in such 
conditions." 1 5 

Prof, Hancock in his study lays emphasis on the constitu- 
tional aspect of the regime in which the non-violent method is 
applied and on the personal aspect of the combatants involved 
in struggle. He refers to “something within Smuts himself 
which made him receptive of this public opinion and sympathetic 
towards the man who was inciting it.” He says that both 
in South Africa and India, individuals, even the most trouble- 
some individuals, enjoyed the fundamental liberties of speaking, 
writing, publishing, petitioning, propagandizing. "There were 
open skies for Gandhi's propaganda not only in South Africa, 
but also in India, Great Britain and the whole British 
Empire."^** The implication that satyügraha could only 
operate in a constitutional democratie set-up is obvious. 
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In a recent study on non-violence, Prof. Rajkrishna remarks : 
“The victory of Gandhian non-violent resistance against British 
imperialism in India, which is rightly cited as proof of the 
power of such resistance, must be attributed—apart from the 
dynamics of the political events leading up to it—to the fact 
that the crucial condition required for the success of such 
resistance was satisfied. We and the British shared the same 
norms of ethical judgment, and spoke the same ethical language. 
And so we succeeded in persuading the British that the course 
of imperialist rule was evil. 

“But it is foolish and potentially suicidal to rush, from our 
unique experience, to the sweeping generalisation that any 
people anywhere can similarly convert any unjust adversary. 
Where the contestants in a dispute do not share the same 
conscience, non-violence on the part of the oppressed may 
only lead to the indefinite prolongation and aggravation of 
their misery or to their glorious suicide,’**° 

That the satyagraha campaign in India owed its success 
largely to the British attitude has been acknowledged even by 
an orthodox Gandhite like Dr. Rajendra Prasad. Speaking 
about the British rulers in January 1953, he said : “he [Gandhi] 
found suitable ground in this country and he found also—I must 
confess —noble adversaries who were capable of yielding to the 
appeal which non-violence makes. They had set a limit to 
their own action below which the British could not and did 
not go and we must admit, we must confess, that Gandhiji's 
success was due very largely to himself and his people but 
also to the British." * ^* 

Generally speaking, the literal adherents of Gandhian 
philosophy have not cared to give this question the consideration 
it deserves. They have generally echoed the Master and as 
such we do not find any use in referring to their opinions. 
A serious academic approach to this question has been made 
by Dr. Bondurant who contends the view that there is no 
chance of a successful operation of satyagraha in a totalitarian 
country. She concedes that some of the steps required in an 
ideal satyagraha compaign would be impossible under 
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circumstances obtaining in monolithic authoritarian states. 
Such, for instance, is the step of widespread publicity and 
propaganda conducted without secrecy. Yeb, she argues, certain 
points may be reasonably supposed with regard to the success 
of satyagraha even under totalitarian conditions. According to 
Dr. Bondurant: "..i& appears that this may depend to a subs- 
tantial extent upon the prior knowledge and/or experience of 
members of that society with satyagraha., It is doubtful that 
any totalitarian system, however effective in its policing, could 
prevent word-of-mouth propagation of an idea, or even of an 
understanding of a technique, if there had been some previous 
understanding of its meaning and its effectiveness. For example, 
had the Jews of Germany been schooled in the art of 
satyagraha, an organized effort of satyagraha might have got 
under way. The chances for success are certainly as great as 
are the chances for violent revolution under the modern police- 
state system. Satyagraha may, in fact, be the only possibility 
open to an oppressed people in this age of highly technical 
means of oppression. Reflection upon this likelihood suggests 
the utility of developing techniques akin to satyagraha, as well 
as education in their use. 

“There is no longer validity to the proposition that 
satyagraha can be successful only in the Indian milieu which 
supported and gave rise to it. Doubtless the technique would 
necessarily undergo modifications and development in its 
adaptation to other social circumstances and cultural 
experiences, ^^? 

Theoretically speaking, the technique of satyagraha consists 
in appealing to and arousing the conscience of the antagonist, 
The degree of susceptibility of the latter will invariably, we 
believe, determine the extent to which a non-violent resistance 
can be successful, It may be theoretically true again that no 
individual or community is absolutely devoid of conscience and 
that the non-violent satyagrahi will in due course succeed in his 
struggle. But that is a hypothesis, There is no fact known to 
us by the strength of which we can assert that satyagraha can 
successfully operate in a political set-up where limited democratic 
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freedoms like freedom of speech and of press are denied. It is 
well-nigh difficult for us to agree with Dr. Bondurant, that 
‘word-of-mouth propagation can be organized in a regime where 
even the mildest form of opposition, not to speak of direct action, 
is gagged and silenced. At least that has been our experience 
nearer home at Goa. ‘The initial steps so necessary for the 
effective functioning of satyagraha can only be pursued in a 
regime where at least there is no hindrance to public 
expression of feelings. It is farthest from our intention to 
make out that Indians enjoyed democratic freedom under the 
British Raj. But however despotic it was, because of their 
constitutional commitment the British allowed a little dose of 
civil liberties ; it was a case of limited freedom. The satyagrahis 
at least found it possible to reach the masses and organize them 
for non-violent direct action. A study in contrast was 
Portuguese India, under the iron-rule of Salazaar, where 
satyügraha could not be effectively organized inspite of repeated 
efforts. But this is not to suggest that the potentialities of 
satyügraha are exhausted and cannot even be attempted at in 
countries living under tyranny. Gandhi himself said that 
“Satyagraha...is a science in the making’, *"? and true to that 
spirit, experiments may be made to see whether sa&yügraha can 
operate in such a conflict-situation, Success on a practical scale 
alone can dispel doubts as to the efficacy of this method in a 
totalitarian country. The test of any theory lies in action. 


Conclusion 


A universal panacea or not, satyagraha served some positive 
function in a particular historical context of India, Jawaharlal 
Nehru rightly said that the dynamic of satyagraha largely 
justified itself in India.!"* Gandhi met the needs of the hour 
with his practical programme of satyágraha.''? The individual 
satyagraha campaigns being left out of our study, the salient 
features and the basic weaknesses of them, as well as their 
strength, need not be traced. We would concentrate more on 
the justification of satyügraha as a technique. The novelty of 
this weapon lay in harnessing the moral strength of the people 
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and at the same time it acted as a good political tactic. The 
combination of moral force with political realism distinguished 
satyagraha from other conventional methods. Ostensibly 
pacific, is was in essence a revolt against weakness. Satyagraha 
launched a battle against the age-old weaknesses of the people. 
It roused the masses from their torpor and made them 
conscious ; it stirred them and steeled their will, made them 
fearless and threw them into unarmed but heroic battles. 
Therein lay the superiority of this method. 

Whether satyagraha would operate equally well and with 
equal success in the struggle against the rule of capital and for 
the establishment of a new social order, is a matter of opinion. 
The basic assumptions underlying this technique may be 
subject to question from quarters who are committed otherwise. 
But even then there are elements in satyagraha technique that 
compel admiration even from non-believers and deserve emulation. 
A social actionist, of any persuasion, must forge methods to 
develop mass consciousness, mass initiative, discipline, a spirit of 
fearlessness, courage and self-suffering and must put unhesitating 
reliance on the creative political role of the masses, the absence 
of which renders ineffective any mass resistance-action. Accept 
it or not, satyügraha is a none-too-blunt weapon of resistance. 
Satyagraha shall remain ‘eternal’ until the message of resistance 
is lost upon mankind. 
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10. Political Theory 


GANDHI said of himself: "I am not a man who sits down 
and thinks out problems syllogistically.* I am a man of action. 
I react to a situation intuitively. Logic comes afterwards, it 
does not precede the event.”* As is well known, he was a 
“political actionist and a practical philosopher ; he was not a 
&heorist."? To quote Prof. Nirmal Kumar Bose: “in the 
traditional language of ancient India, he is a Kgaíriya, not a 
Brahmana. But his greatness lies in the fact that he has 
accepted and advocated the law of love as the supreme law of 
our being and has lived his life accordingly ; he can be regarded 
as a warrior-Brahmaga, but he cannot be said to be a 
sage-philosopher Brahmana.”* How mistaken was Montagu's 
judgement about Gandhi: "He lives practically on air and is a 
pure visionary" !* 

Gandhi did not set himself to the task of a systematic 
presentation of his views about the nature of political activity. 
The construction of a system of political philosophy did never 
interest or bother him, His ideas were thrown off as comments 
on given, concrete realities and were intended to give a new 
shape to events and for the remaking of man as a moral person. 
It was in the nature of the circumstances that Gandhi did not, 
nor could he possibly, evolve a definite and clear-cut political 
theory. For him “theory is all grey—evergreen is life” 
(Goethe). The place of theory was subordinate to that of 
organic unity, ie. life. It would be an unrewarding task 
to look for a consistent, systematized body of thought in Gandhi's 


* ‘In dealing with living entities, the dry syllogistic method leads not 
only to bad logic bnt sometimes to fatal logic.’’— Harijan, 14,8.97, p. 912. 


writings for he owed absolute allegiánee to none of the 
prevailing schools—anarchist, Marsist, liberal democratic, etc. 
And constraction of any rigid, fixed ‘ism’ was alien to his 
nature—such a continually evolving personality he was. One 
may, on close examination of Gandhi’s writings, come to the 
conclusion that his political philosophy is indeed elusive. But 
that does not make any the less significant the basic core 
of his thought. As has been pointed out by Dr. Bondurant, the 
contribution of Gandhian political theory "has been not alone 
to the development of a social and political method. It 
extends further into the realm of political thought and 
challenges the substantial presuppositions of the mainstream of 
political theory.'^ It is in this challenge to the current 
political theories that its significance lies. The study of 
Gandhi's political theory is relevant from that point of view. 


Methodology 


From the standpoint of methodology, Gandhi's approach was 
deductive, empirical and pragmatic. He deduced certain 
conclusions from his basic assumptions—moetaphysical and 
ethical. Metaphysics, Ethics, Economics, Sociology and Politics 
were intertwined. He was for, in Toynbee's’ language, 
‘etherialization’, that is, spiritualization, of politics. Spiritualizing 
meant for Gandhi moralizing, as we have seen elsewhere 
(p. 116 supra). But he was no moral fadist. Any student of 
Gandhi's political thought and his eventful life will readily see 
for himself that he developed a keen empirical outlook 
towards life in general and political and social events in 
particular. He observed, experienced and suggested the way 
out. His plea for the remoyal of untouchability, his crusading 
mission for communal amity, his solutions for the economic 
regeneration of poverty-stricken India, bear testimony to his 
rich experience of life based upon empirical investigation. As 
was his wont he looked at things empirically and pragmatically. 
This note of pragmatism is evident in his political thought. 
Bat so, who can help without being a pragmatist in 
this pragmatic world ? And pragmatic approach necessarily 
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leads one to eclecticism. He was eclectic enough to draw from 
different sources and schools what fitted in with his basic 
outlook of truth and non-violence. The ‘eclectic alchemy’ of 
Gandhi's political philosophy evolved an amalgam ont of 
heteregenous founts of his fundamental faith and inspiration. 

His approach to politics was indeed moral. And that lends 
a special significance to his theory in this age of amoral politics, 
It is true that he did not care much for the historical and quan- 
titative methods of politics as has been noted Dr. V. P. Varma,® 
but the deficiences that follow therefrom have been more than 
compensated in the form of giving a moral direction to politics. 
This moral orientation is evident in his analysis of the 
concepts of political theory, viz. State, democracy, freedom, 
rights, etc. It is from a normative or valuational standpoint 
—norms or values as he understood and accepted to be 
fundamental—that he elaborated his concepts of political theory. 

One may tend to infer that in such an approach of Gandhi's 
there is more of ethics than of politics. Dr. Benoy Sarkar 
rebutted this point of view. To quote him: “Such a criticism 
can come only from those who by politics understand solely 
or chiefly the constitution-making, programme-planning or 
party-bossing. But in this kind of ethics of politics Gandhi is 
in very good company with Fichte, as author of the Reden an 
die Deutsche Nation, and Sukricarya as author of the Nitisara, 
nay, with Plato, as author of the Republie.” ? 


Philosophy of State 

The methodological standpoint being thus delineated, we 
shall proceed to make a brief outline-survey of his philosophy 
of state. Some preliminary remarks are deemed necessary 
before we engage ourselves in that task. Since he was not 
committed to any exclusive school of political thought, and since 
his writings had been responses to particular situations, though 
within a basic conceptual framework, it is indeed a problem to 
categorize his thought. His concern was more in the substance 
of things than in attributing labels to what he thought and for 
the realization of which he worked. For a western student 
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of Gandhian political theory it is rather difficult to comprehend 
the indigenous terms like Rama Raj, eic. which he used on 
different occasions in defining his political ideal. But Gandhi 
was no traditionalist to cling to the age-old meanings of those 
terms. It was quite characteristic of him to add new meanings 
to them, so that in quality they became quite different from 
what they popularly stood for.* As has been noted by 
Prof Nirmal Kumar Bose: “Perhaps this was one of the 
mechanisms by means of which Gandhi kept himself rooted in 
the past, and yet tried to carry India forward in directions 
radically different from ancient tradition.”*° The French 
historian and sociologist, Prof. Louis Massignon, has aptly 
remarked: “He was a genius in investing common words with 
unique meanings.”** Hence, one must try to understand terms 
employed by him in the sense he did so and in the connotation 
he attributed to those terms. One faces another difficulty in 
a theoretical analysis of his concept of state. Gandhi being 
“built of tremendous opposites” **—a unique combination of a 
prophet and a politician of genius— sometimes spoke and wrote 
in terms of the ultimate ideal and sometimes in terms of the 
immediately realizable objective. And there emerged two Gandhis 
—one philosophical and the other practical politician eager to 
come to grip with the realities, with a keen sense of the 
objective. The citizen-leader Gandhi moved with the times 
and his theory underwent a continuous process of evolution. 
This evolution, as we have noted previously, is a distinctive 
note of the Gandhian theory. Gandhi would have been marked 
as a political leader of least significance if he could not have 
moved with the times and reflected the historical urges and 
aspirations of the Indian masses. There was, indeed, a gap 
between the ideal political order ho envisaged and the national 
democratic state for the creation of which he led the Indian 
nation. This hiatus between the ideal and the actual was not 
of his making ; in was implicit in the given objective situation 
in Gandhi's India, This was not a case of political opportunism a8 


* ^I use old words giving them a new meaning,"—M. K i 
*gource of My Sympathy’ in Harijan, 16. 9. 89. g . K. Gandhi. See 
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has been sometimes alleged, but a clear expression of astute 
realism which speaks of his sagacity and political maturity. 

We have discussed in Chapter 2 the background of Gandhi's 
political philosophy, and as such it is no use referring to the 
socio-historical roots and the sources of intellectual influence 
which shaped his political thought to a very great extent, 
But it would be worthwhile to refer to some of these, as 
briefly as possible, as that would help us in having a correct 
perspeotive of Gandhi's political theory. 

First, Dharma is the basic concept of Hindu political thought, 
broad in its implications and open to several definitions.'* 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan has defined dharma as the complex 
of influences which shape the moral feeling and the character 
of the people and serve as a code of conduct, supported by the 
general conscience of the people. It is nob a fixed code of 
mechanical rules, but a living spirit which grows and moves in 
response to the development of society.** Two major meanings 
of dharma are that it is a source of political, social and 
religious duties which is capable of changing them; and that 
it is an agency of absolute truth executing these duties in the 
world of men.'* As has been rightly observed by Dr. Paul 
F. Power, Gandhi made use of both the meanings, but 
generally tended to understand dharma as a universal morality 
to which the affairs of men and states should correspond, much 
as the first view suggests. Gandhi, while not accepting the 
orthodox versions of dharma on many vital matters, adhered to 
the broad traditions of Hindu thought.* 

Secondly, his concept of universal morality transcended, the 
Hindu concept in the sense that he assimilated the Christian 


* Dr. Joan V. Bondurant observes: ‘There is a strain in Hindu 
political thought which is idealist in form and conservative in effect, 
The concept of dharma which lies at the heart of ancient Hindu polity 
is reminiscent of aspects of the Hegelian metaphysical theory...(which) 
endeavours to exhibit the state as the embodiment of greatness and glory 
and an expression of the Spirit or the Absolute. The Hindu metaphysical 
concept of dharma could lend itself to a similar development, But the 
Gandhian approach could scarcely be reconciled with such*an interpretation 
..The Gandhian position is basically in agreement with critics of the 
metaphysical theory.’’—Congquest of Violence, Oxford University Press, 
Bombay, 1959, p. 165. 
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ethic, and his concept of fundamental morality was a synthesis 
of the best of the Hindu and Christian traditions. 

Thirdly, he was considerably influenced by modern political 
traditions, As has been noted by Prof. Humayun Kabir, he 
was an inheritor of the liberal tradition, of the tradition of 
philosophical anarchism and of the tradition of the collectivization 
found in the socialist thought.*7 

Fourthly, elemental humanism is the essence of Gandhi's 
attitude to the state. 

Fiftbly, the role that he had to play as the supreme 
commander of the nation engaged in fight -with the migbtiest 
state organization of the world determined his attitude to 
a large extent, towards the state power-structure. 

Keeping this background in view let us proceed to discuss 
the Gandhian concept of state. This section should be read 
along with the section on Gandhi's concept of freedom which 
would enable us to form a clearer picture of the state he envisaged. 


State as the organ of violence 


Gandhi held that violence was evil. Violence includes not 
only physical coercion but also economic and social coercion. 
Power of physieal coercion belongs to the state, In the 
modern absolute state there is no limit to the extent of 
this power. This power of the state to coerce is, according 
to Gandhi, a kind of organized violence in which lies the 
essence of the modern state. To quote Gandhi: 

"I look upon an increase in the power of the State with 
the greatest fear, because, although while apparently doing 
good by minimizing exploitation, i& does the greatest harm 
to mankind by destroying individuality which lies at the 
root of all progress, 

“The State represents violence in a concentrated and 
organized form. The individual has a soul, but as tho 
State is a soulless machine, it can never be weaned from 
violence to which it owes its very existence, 


“What I disapprove of is an organization based on force 
which a State is,"** 
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Gandhi's characterization of the State as the organ of 
‘violence in a concentrated and organized form’ indicates how 
repelled he was at the omnipotence and the coercive character 
of the state, As one who believed in the sanctity of the 
individual and for whom non-violence was a fundamental 
creed it was but natural that he would characterize the 
state in such a term. But creed or subjective faith apart, 
he drew enough lessons from the world he faced—a world 
where imperialis& domination, economic exploitation and racial 
discrimination were inseparably tied up with political authority. 

Objectively considered, the following events and factors 
might have influenced Gandhi to develop such an attitude 
towards the state. 

1. His direct experience of the Zulu ‘rebellion’ (1906). 
Gandhi's Autobiography records that at that time he considered 
himself a citizen of Natal and he then believed that the 
British Empire existed for the welfare of the world, A 
genuine sense of loyalty prevented him from even wishing ill 
to the Empire. The rightness or otherwise of the ‘rebellion’ 
was, under the circumstances, not likely to affect his decision. 
So he made an offer to the Government to raise a Stretcher- 
bearer Corps for service with the troops. The offer was 
accepted, The scene on the battlefront was indeed ghastly and 
revolting forsuch a sensitive soul as his, To quote Gandhi: 
“The Zulu ‘rebellion’ was full of new experiences and gave 
me much food for thought. The Boer war had not brought 
home to me the horrors of war with anything like the 
vividness that the ‘rebellion’ did. This was no war bui a 
man-hunt.'*9 (emphasis added). 

9, General Smuts’ ‘breach of faith’ during the Satyagraha 
movement (1907-8) for the repeal of the Asiatic Registration 
Act shocked him badly. The "oul play’ of this ‘heartless 
man’ might have been instrumental in making a deep impact 
on his thought process. 

3, the vulgarity and monstrosity of British domination and 
the sub-human existence of the people of this country had struck 
him to the roots of his being and there emerged a rebel who 
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organized and mobilized the non-violent strength of the nation 
against the ‘leonine violence’ of the political power represented 
by the British government, 

His encounter with the racialists in South Africa and 
‘the British imperialists in India could only lead him to see 
the essentially violent character of the state. 


On Political Sovereignty 


The premise of the theory of absolute sovereignty of the 
state is that the laws of the state are the highest arbiters 
of the conduct of the citizen irrespective of the conformity 
of the laws to the general interests of the community. 
Obligation of the citizen to the state, according to this theory, 
is unlimited and unconditional. Gandhi resisted political 
sovereignty understood as absolute, non-responsible power. The 
validity of the absolutist theory of sovereignty has been 
questioned from different premises by  pluralists, anarchists, 
and Catholic humanists like Jacques Maritain.*° As we are 
not concerned here with the grounds of political obligation 
but with the limits of it, it may be pertinent to note that 
in recent political thought the question of political obligation 
has become secondary. There is a wider and higher obligation 
and when that higher obligation comes into conflict 
with political obligation, resistance to the state becomes 
just and moral. Both Hindu and Western political theories 
give sanctions for such resistance. To many of these thinkers 
the problem of political obligation is essentially moral. 
The English liberal thinker, T, H. Green, said: "The 
general principle that the citizen must never act otherwise 
than as a citizen does not carry with it an obligation 
under all conditions to conform to the law of his State, 
since those laws may be inconsistent with the true 
end of the State as the sustainer and harmonizer of social 
relations.”** For Gandhi, as for Green, the relevance and the 
justification of politics is an expression of the moral life, The 
state is to be judged by the qualities of its citizens whose 


moral development it can help or hinder, It may be said 
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that for both Green and Gandhi the two crucial questions 
of polities are those of obedience to law and the employment 
of force.?? 

"Our first duty”, Laski wrote, "is to be true to our 
conscience. *? For Gandhi “disobedience to the law of the 
State becomes a peremptory duty when it comes in conflict 
with the law of God.’** As early as 1909 he wrote in 
Hind Swaraj: "It is contrary to our manhood, if we obey 
laws contrary to our conscience.... So long as the superstition 
that man should obey unjust laws exists so long will their 
slavery exist.”*° And later in 1921: “Submission...to a state 
wholly or largely unjust is an immortal barter for liberty. 
A citizen who thus realizes the evil nature of a state is not 
satisfied to live on its sufferance, and therefore appears to 
the others who do not share his belief to be a nuisance to 
society, whilst, he is endeavouring to compel the state with- 
out committing a moral breach to arrest him. Thus considered, 
civil resistance is a most powerful expression of a soul’s 
anguish and an eloquent protest against the continuance of 
an evil state. '?*5 

To Gandhi “political power is not an end in itself but 
one of the means of enabling people to better their conditions 
in every department of life.?" This attitude to the state 
stands counterposed to the Hegelian metaphysical theory which 
endeavours to exhibit the state as the embodiment of greatness 
and glory and an expression of the Spirit or the Absolute.” 

Glorification of the sovereignty of the state was, according 
to Gandhi, a challenge to the moral right of man to shape 
his own destiny. Even the moderate version of parliamentary 
sovereignty would make little impression on his mind. He 
believed in the “sovereignty of the people based on pure 
moral authority.”*® But this should not be taken to mean 
that the ‘moral authority’ should take the place of state 

* L. T. Hobhouse, the English Liberal thinker, in The Metaphysical 
Theory of The State: A Criticism (p. 48) summed up the fidus 
metaphysical theory in the following terms : “The individual attains his true 


self and freedom in conformity to his real will. This real will is the general 
will and the general will is embodied in the state.” 
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sovereignty. In our discussion on the Gandhian theory of 
trusteeship we have noted that he did have a decided 
preference for self-reliance and voluntarism, But the theory 
of trusteeship does not exclude legislative regulation of the 
ownership and use of wealth. He would even go to the 
extent of dispossessing the rich through the instrument of 
state with the minimum exercise of violence.*? He would 
prefer trusteeship, but if it was unavoidable he would support 
a minimum of state ownership.°° This leads us to the 
question of compatibility or otherwise of anarchism with 
sovereignty which will be discussed in connexion with the 
Gandhian ideal of state. 

Gandhi made the essential distinction between State and 
Society. In modern political theory this distinction has been 
taken note of. Prof. Ernest Barker in his celebrated book 
Principles of Social and Political Theory has drawn the 
distinction between State and Society, and further between 
within ihe State and in terms of the State and the area of Society 
and the activity of social thought. Political obligation is due 
within the state, and in terms of the state it may be granted 
that ib is unconditional. But there is a sphere of activity in 
man’s life, which transcends sometimes even the well-known 
sphere of the political state and enters the wide arena of 
society, Here political obligation is to be qualified and becomes 
conditional?! Barker observes that the area of society is 
voluntary co-operation, its energy is goodwill and its method is 
elasticity ; while the area of the state is mechanical action, its 
energy is force and its method is rigidity. He says: “...a new 
and a super-political obligation enters as soon as we take into 
our view the socially created and socially developed idea of 
justice; an obligation which we may call ‘social’,’** Barker 
considers the social obligation to be higher. One may recall 
here the position of Rabindranath who enunciated the philosophy 
of indifferentism to the state in Svadesi Samaj (1904). 

The above discussion shows that Gandhi was opposed to the 
absolute sovereignty of the state as propounded by Hobbes, 
Austin and Hegel. He might not have come across any of the 
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writings of these theorists, but that is of no consequence. 
What is relevant is that he could very well hit at the core of 
the problem of sovereignty—a concept that has raised many 
conflicting issues yet to be resolved. His objection to the state 
sovereignty may be presumed to be based on the following 
grounds : 

First, his metaphysical belief in the primacy of spiritual 
authority over temporal authority. 

Secondly, his faith in the inner moral conscience of the 
individual as superior to the organized might of the state. 

Thirdly, his belief in the sovereignty of the people based on 
moral authority as against the organized power system of the 
legal sovereign. 


Political Ideal 


“Tf the individual ceases to count", Gandhi asked, “what is 
left of society ?"*? Gandhi regarded the individual as the centre 
of authority and value. He was categorical in his estimate of 
the relation between the individual and the state. To quote 
him: “Ultimately it is the individual which is the unit.”** 
He held that the state and government derive their existence 
and power from the individuals. This concept of the 
ultimate authority of the individual logically paved the 
way for the enunciation of the theory of non-violent non-co- 
operation with the state and the exploitative system that stand 
in the way of the all-round evolution of the individual, 
because for Gandhi “The individual is the one supreme 
consideration. *® (italics ours) This emphasis on the moral 
authority of the individual is the key note of Gandhian philosophy. 
His anguish and indignation expressed in the pages of Hind 
Swaraj against modern civilization—including modern power 
system—was based on this fundamental belief, And he insisted 
on this fundamental belief till his last day. 

In 1916, on the occasion of the opening of the Benares Hindu 
University, Gandhi called himself an anarchist,* but of another 


* ‘Whoever denies authority and fights against it is an anarchist’, 
said Sébastien Faure. So few doctrines or movements have been so 
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typa®® (the reference was to. the violent reyolutionaries or 
terrorists, as they were generally called). One may not be sure 
that the distinction that he made between the two types of 
anarchism was a result of his acquaintance with the prevalent 
literature of anarchist political philosophy. But as is generally 
known, he was influenced by Tolstoy's The Kingdom of God is 
Within You to a very considerable extent while he was engaged 
in his experiments of satyagraha in South Africa. Stefan 


confusedly understood in the public mind, and so few have presented in 
their own variety of approach and action so much excuse for confusion, 
that a definition of anarchism seems to be of prime importance, 


George Woodcock writes on this point: ''Faure's statement at least 
marks out the area in which anarchism exists. All anarchists deny 
authority ; many of them fight against it. But by no means all who 
deny authority and fight against it can reasonably be called anarchists. 
Historically, anarchism is a doctrine which poses a criticism of existing 
society ; a view of a desirable future society; and a means of passing 
from one to the other. Mere unthinking revolt does not make an 
anarchist, nor does a philosophical or religious rejection of earthly 

wer, Mystics and BStoics seek not anarchy, but another kingdom. 

narchism, historically speaking, is concerned mainly with man in his 
relation to society. Its ultimate aim is always social change ; its present 
attitude is always one of social condemnation, even though it may 
proceed from’ an individualist view of man’s nature: its method is 
always that of social rebellion, violent or otherwise, 


“But even among those who recognize anarchism as a social-political 
doctrine, confusion still exists, Anarchism, nihilism, and terrorism aro 
often mistakenly equated...The stereotype of the anarchist is that of tho 
cold-blooded assassin who attacks with dagger or bomh the symbolic pillars 
of established society, Anarchy, in popular parlance, is malign chaos, 


“Yet malign chaos is clearly very far from the intent of men liko 
Tolstoy and Godwin, Thoreau and Kropotkin, whose social theories have 
all been described as anarchists. There is an obvious discrepancy between the 
stereotype anarchist and the anarchist as we most often see him in 


reality ; that division is due partly to semantic confusi d t 
historical misunderstanding, FERA PITE E KAAT fo 


"In the derivation of the words ‘anarchy’, ‘anarchism’, and ‘anarchist’, 
as well as in the history of their use, we find justifications for both 
the conflicting sets of meanings given to them. Anarchos, the original 
Greek word, means merely ‘without a ruler’ and thus anarchy itself 
can clearly be used in a general context to mean either the negative 
condition of unruliness or the positive condition of being unruled because rule 


is unnecessary for the preservation of order.’’"—Anarchism, Penguin Books, 
1963, pp. 7-8. 


Envico Malatesta's comments on the terms anarchy and anarchism are 
as follows : "Before such an organization (viz, the anarchist society) had 
begun to be considered possible and desirable by a whole class of thinkers 
the word anarchy was taken universally in the sense of disorder and 
it is still adopted in that sense by the ignorant and by adversaries 


interested in distorting the truth,’’—Anarchy, Freedom Press, London, 
1949, p, 1. i 
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Zweig deseribed Tolstoy as ‘the boldest heretic’ and ‘revolutionary 
anarchist’.®7 Tolstoy did not call himself an anarchist, 
because he applied the names to those who wished to change 
society by violent means ; he preferred to think of himself as a 
literal Christian. Nevertheless, he was not entirely unpleased 
when, in 1900, the German scholar Paul Eltzbacher wrote a 
pioneer survey of the various trends of anarchist thought and 
included Tolstoy's ideas among them, demonstrating that, while 
he repudiated violence, his basic doctrine—and particularly his 
categorical rejection of the state and of property—fitted clearly 
into the general anarchist position.** Gandhi, it may be noted 
here, did not regard Tolstoy as a philosophical anarchist.®° 
Digression apart, Tolstoy’s anti-authority—anti-state-and-church 
—philosophy influenced Gandhi in choosing and formulating his 
political ideal. 

One may guess that Kropotkin also had influenced Gandhi's 
political thought, though no authentic evidence in support of 
this is at hand.* D. G. Tendulkar, the biographer of Mahatma, 
records : “Gandhi's three years’ stay in England [1888-1891] was 
eventful, These were the years of great intellectual activity 
and unhindered freedom of thought and speech. The country 
as a whole had become a living university...Kropotkin's Mutual 
Aid was appearing serially in the Nineteenth Century and 
Kropotkin himself was propagating his ideas in Hngland,”’*° It 
seems likely that Gandhi’s young mind was exposed to the 
anarchist philosophy preached by Kropotkin. 

Sources of influence apart, Gandhi, when he described 
himself as an anarchist, did not mean it, i& may be presumed, in 
the sense of unruliness (negative condition) but in the positive 
sense of being unruled because rule is unnecessary for the 


preservation of order. 


* George Woodcock observes : “he [Gandhi] was encouraged in his idea 
of village communes by an assiduous reading of Kropotkin.’’—op, cit., 
p. 218. But he has not substantiated this statement with any evidence. 

Horace Alexander writes: ''Although I have no direct evidence that 
Gandhiji has been influenced by the writings of Kropotkin, I should not at 
all be surprised to learn that he has been. On the other hand, it may 
simply be that his experience and his own thought have led him to similar 
conclusions."— Social amd Political Ideas of Mahatma Gandhi, Indian 
Council of World Affairs, New Delhi, Oxford University Press, 1949, p. 10. 
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As has been observed earlier, there were two Gandhis—the 
idealist and the realist. In his role as the foremost leader of 
the national liberation movement the realist in him was 
sufficiently awake to the objective reality and he pressed 
forward for the establishment of a democratic political order. 
In our discussion on the evolution of his economic thought we 
have seen that in 1924 he told an interviewer that he wanted 
the unavoidable heavy machinery to be either owned or 
controlled by the state.4+ But it would be a mistake to infer 
that he shifted his loyalty, in so far as his ultimate philosophical 
standpoint was concerned, from the anarchist ideal to the 
socialist programme of state-ownership. 

Speaking of his own ultimate political ideal he wrote in 
1931: “If national life become so perfect as to become self- 
regulated, no representation becomes necessary. There is then 
a state of enlightened anarchy. In such a state every one is 
his own ruler. He rules himself in such a manner that he 
is never a hindranca to his neighbour. In the ideal state, 
therefore, there is no political power because there is no State. 
But the ideal is never fully realized in life. Hence the classical 


Statement of Thoreau that that Government is best which 
governs the least." *? 


Mahadev Desai reported a conversation on the same subject 
in Harijan (91.7.40, p. 911) : 

But are we not being driven to philosophical anarchism ? 
Is that not an impossible ideal ? These questions were asked 
by a philosophical friend. 

‘Does anyone know true non-violence ?' he asked. 

Gandhiji immediately replied: "Nobody knows it, for 
nobody can practise perfect non-violence.” 

"Then how can i& be used in polities ?' 

“It can be used in politics precisely as if can be used in 
the domestic sphere. We may not be perfect in our use of it, 
but we definitely discard the use of violence, and grow from 
failure to success." 


‘You would govern non-violently. But all legislation is 
violence.’ 
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"No, not all legislation. Legislation imposed by people 
upon themselves is non-violence to the extent it is possible in 
society. A society organized and run on the basis of complete 
non-violence would be purest anarchy,” 

‘Do you think that non-violence or democracy that you 
visualize was ever realized in the olden times ?' 

“I do not know. But if it was not, it only means that 
we had never made the attempt to realize the highest in us. 
I had no doubt in my mind that at some stage we were 
wiser and that we have to grow wiser than we are today in 
order to find what beauties are hidden in human nature. 
Perfect non-violence is impossible so long as we exist physically, 
for we would want some space at least to occupy. Perfect 
non-violence whilst you are inhabiting the body is only a 
theory like Euclid's point or straight line, but we have to 
endeavour every moment of our lives.” 

In the same year during a conversation at Santiniketan, 
in answer to the question ‘can a State carry on strictly 
according to the principle of non-violence ? Gandhi replied, 
“A government cannot succeed in becoming entirely non-violent, 
because it represents all the people. I do not today conceive 
of such a golden age. But I do believe in the possibility of a 
predominantly non-violent society. And I am working for 
jk oA? 

In 1946, he wrote: “There remains the question as to 
whether in an ideal society, there should be any or no 
government. I do not think, we need worry ourselves about 
this at this moment. If we continue to work for such a 
society, it will slowly come into being to an extent, such that 
the people can benefit by it. Euclid's line is one without 
breadth but no one has so far been able to draw it and never 
will, All the same it is only by keeping the ideal line in 
mind that we have made progress in geometry. What is true 
here is true of every ideal'"** 

We have seen above that Gandhi's. ultimate political 
ideal was stateless democracy. The stateless society of 
self-regulating harmony is ideal in the Platonic sense that 
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it is a model to strive for, nob a goal that can be attained. 
But as the ‘golden age’ was far off he thought it practicable 
to work for the realization of a ‘predominantly non-violent 
society’. This attitude towards the ultimate ideal, in the 
sphere of polities in this context, fits in quite squarely with 
his general philosophical attitude, We have seen in our 
discussion on Gandhi's concept of human nature that he 
believed not in the perfection but in the perfectibility of man 
(see pp. 110-1 supra). “Leb us be sure of our ideal, We 
shall ever fail to realize it, but should never cease to strive 
for it.”*5 Dr, G. N. Dhawan interpreted this ‘unbridgeable 
gulf’ between the ultimate ideal and realizable goal in the 
following terms: “The ideal non-violent society of Gandhiji, 
unattainable due to human imperfection, indicates the direction 
rather than the destination, the process rather than the 
consummation, The structure of the state that will emerge 
as a result of a non-violent revolution will be a compromise, 
& via media, between the ideal non-violent society and the 
facts of human nature, It will be the attainable ‘middle 
way'* of Gandhiji, the first step after the revolution, towards 
the ideal,” 4° 

The ultimate ideal of ‘purest anarchy’ or stateless society 
being unrealizable, Gandhi's thought was moving in the 
‘direction’ of the evolution of a predominantly non-violent 
state. Tho word ‘non-violent State’ was used by Gandhi 
himself in Harijan (25. 8.40), where he wrote, “the ideal 
non-violent state will be an ordered anarchy.” A non-violent 
State is a contradiction in terms because the state “represents 
violence in a concentrated and organized form." Dr. Dhawan 
elaborated the concept of non-violent or satyügrahi state. In 
an explanatory footnote he explained ‘non-violent State’ in the 
following terms: "By a non-violent State we mean the State 
that is predominantly non-violent. A State depending as it 
P re rele REN fies dre Scart gd en LM A 


That is the middle way.'"—Qnoted in Gopinath Dhawan, The Political 


Pn A eae andhi, Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmedabad, 
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does more or less on coercion is the negation of non-violence. 
The completely non-violent State would no longer be a State, 
It would then be the Stateless society and society can be 
Stateless when it is completely or almost completely non- 
violent. This is an ideal that may not be fully realized. 
What we may get in actual practice may be a predominantly 
non-violent State advancing towards, though perhaps never 
reaching, the Stateless stage. *" One may object to the 
employment of such contradictory terms in defining an. ideal 
from the semantic point of view. But the essence of the term 
is explicit and, as we have observed earlier, Gandhi was not 
much interested in giving names to things; rather he was 
more concerned with the substance of things. It is from that 
point of view that the term “tho ideal non-violent State" is to 
be understood. (For a sysbematic discussion of the socio- 
economic structure and functions of the non-violent state one 
may refer to Dhawan's dissertation, Chapter 11) 

Gandhi's occasional reference to ‘enlightened anarchy’ has, 
like his ultimate political ideal, given rise to varying 
interpretations. Some interpreters call him a ‘philosophical 
anarchist’, while others hold the view that though some of the 
elements of Gandhian political thought bear resemblance to those 
of some of the anarchist thinkers he cannot be categorized as an 
anarchist thinker, In terms of the ultimate ideal of stateless: 
society, anarchists, Marxists and Gandhi would all agree. But 
differences are still there. Hach of these theories carry a 
distinctive note of its own. A student of Gandhian political. 
theory shall have to find out where Gandhi stood in relation 
to anarchism and Marxism, It is in the background of an 
all-round survey of his theories of freedom, democracy, etc. 
that a fuller treatment of this question can be undertaken 
and as such we would take it up at the close of our 
survey. 


Concept of Freedom 


Abraham Lincoln, in the midst of the Civil War, in a 
gathering at Baltimore in 1864, spoke of freedom as follows: 
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"The world has never had a good defnition of the word 
liberty," and the American people, just now, are much in want 
of one. We all declare for liberty: but in using the same 
word we do not all mean the same thing. With some the 
word liberty may mean for each man to do as he pleases with 
himself and the product of his labor; while with others 
the same word may mean for some men to do as they 
please with other men and the product of other men's 
labour. Here are two, not only different, but incompatible 
things called by the same name, liberty. And it follows 
that each of the things is, by the respective parties, 
called by two different and incompatible names—liberty and 
tyranny, 

“The shepherd drives the wolf from the sheep's throat, for 
which the sheep thanks the shepherd as his liberator, while 
the wolf denounces him for the same act, as the destroyer 
of liberty, especially as the sheep was a black ono. Plainly, 
the sheep and the wolf are not agreed upon a definition of the 
word liberty ; and precisely the same difference prevails today 
among us human creatures, even in the North, and professing 
to love liberty. Hence we behold the process by which 
thousands are daily passing from under the yoke of bondage 
hailed by some as the advance of liberty and bewailed by 
others as the destruction of all liberty. Recently, it seems, the 
people......have been doing something to define liberty, and 
thanks to them that, in what they have done, the wolf's 
dictionary has been repudiated.” *® 

In Lincoln's days the problem of liberty or freedom seemed 
simpler than it is now. Then it was primarily a question of 
overcoming one specific violation of human freedom, that which 

*"In the vocabulary of political thought, the two words ‘freedom’ and 
‘liberty’ are interchangeable. Although there has been a tendency in the 
English-speaking world to treat ‘liberty’ as something ‘French, foolish and 
frivolous’, and ‘froedom’ as ‘English, solid and sensible’, there is no ground 
whatever for the distinction, Freedom is, of course, older in Anglo-Saxon 
tongue, but the two words have been employed in English thought as 


substantially identical in meaning since the fourteenth century. In their 
per origins, in fact, they possessed strikingly similar characteristics. '— 
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was involved in chattel slavery. Today, as was in Gandhi's 
days, the problem is tremendously more complicated both in 
fact and in theory. Our world bas other ways than chattel 
slavery whereby some men can do as they please with other 
men and the products of their labour. That the term freedom 
needs constant redefining is both a tribute to its unlimited 
breadth of meaning and to its ubiquity among us. No word 
has been dearer to the modern heart or has been more often 
on modern lips. But what does freedom mean? The term is 
commonly supposed to be obvious, clear, self-explanatory. 
There is a sense in which this is true, But as generally 
used, if requires definition and clarification, and as Lincoln 
so eloquently showed, it means contradictory things to different 
persons in modern society based on political subjugation, 
economic exploitation and racial discrimination. Of all the 
varied and often contradictory meanings given to the term 
freedom, the most dominant in our age, the one most invoked 
and most heralded, is that of freedom as being synonymous 
with political democracy. Gandhi, with his ear to the ground, 
close to the toiling masses of India, was able to give a concrete 
meaning to freedom or Svaraj and we shall see, as we closely 
pursue Gandhi’s concept of freedom, that he repudiated ‘the 
wolf's dictionary’. 

Gandhi, it may be noted at the outset, employed the term 
Svarüi in its specific and generic sense, to borrow an expression 
of Green. While he organized the Indian masses for Svaraj 
conceived as a constitutional, democratic political order," he at 
the same time stressed on its economic, mass, or ‘organic’ 
content, Svaraj which first acquired its political meaning 


x Lord Ronaldshay & Sir Sankaran Nair accused Gandhi of making an 
insidious attempt at using the popular movement to put the doctrines of 
Hind Swaraj into effect. He denied the charge: “I am sorry that the 
Swaraj of the Congress resolution does not mean the Swaraj depicted in the 
booklet (Hind Swaraj). Swaraj according to the Congress means the 
Swaraj that the people of India want, not what the British Government 
may condescend to give. So far as I can sce, Swaraj will bo a Parliament 
chosen by the people with the fullest power over finance, the police, the 
military, the navy, the courts and the educational institutions.’’—Young 
India, 8.19.20 in Young India, 1919-22, B. Ganesan, Madras, 1922, 
pp. 884-5. 
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( of independence ) through its use in that sense by Naoroji* and 
later through its popularization by Tilak, is closely allied with 
the meaning of tapas as renunciation. Svaraj literally means 
‘self-rule’ and in its original connotation meant autonomy of 
the moral self (as in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad ) where 
strict control is exercised over the senses. The philosophical 
meaning of Svaraj, as Gandhi conceived it, shall be discussed 
in a subsequent section. What is relevant to note here is 
that he seized upon a traditional religious notion and 
transformed it into a meaningful part of the technique which 
was to operate not for individual salvation alone, but within 
the sphere of social polity. Asceticism and sacrifice, which had 
characterized the efforts of the devotee withdrawn from social 
contact, were drawn back into the mundane arena and rendered 
means whereby common social ends might be attained.*? 

Gandhi for the first time enunciated his ideal of Svaraj in 
Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rule. While drawing a comparison 
between Italy and India, he wrote in 1909 : 

“If you believe that because Italians rule Italy the Italian 
nation is happy, you are groping in darkness. Mazzini has 
shown conclusively that Italy did not become free, Victor 
Emanuel gave one meaning to the expression; Mazzini gave 
another. According to Emanuel, Cavour and even Garibaldi, 
Italy meant the king of Italy and his henchmen. According 
to Mazzini, it meant the whole of the Italian people, that is, 
its agriculturists. Emanuel was only its servant, The Italy 
of Mazzini still remains in a state of slavery. At the time 
of the so-called national war, it was a game of chess between 
two rival kings with the people of Italy as pawns. The 
working classes in that land are still unhappy. They, therefore, 
indulge in assassination, riso in reyolt, and rebellion on their 
part is always expected. What substantial gain did Italy 
obtain after the withdrawal of the Austrian troops ? The 
gain was only nominal. The reforms for the sake of which 


* Gandhi once wrote that Svaraj was “first used in the name of the 


nation by Dadabhai Naoroji,"—D, G. Tendulkar, M 
Division, Govt, of India, 1961, vol. 2, p. 396, Do Tee 
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the war was supposed to have been undertaken have not yet 
been granted. The condition of the people in general still 
remains the same. I am sure you do not wish to reproduce 
such a condition in India. I believe that you want the 
millions of India to be happy, not that you want the reins of 
Government in your hands. If that be so, we have to consider 
only one thing: how can the millions obtain self-rule? You 
will admit that people under several Indian princes are being 
ground down. The latter mercilessly crush them. Their 
tyranny is greater than that of the English, and if you want 
such tyranny in India, then we shall never agree. My 
patriotism does not teach me that I am to allow people to 
be crushed under the heel of Indian princes just as much as 
that of the English. By patriotism I mean the welfare of 
the whole people, and if I could secure it at the hands of 
the English, I should bow down my head to them. If any 
Englishman dedicated his life to securing the freedom of 
India, resisting tyranny and serving the land, I should 
welcome that Englishman as an Indian.”*° (emphases added) 

Gandhi's conception of government, as one reviewer has 
correctly noted, was in harmony with Mazzini's—that is he 
tested government's every move, every scheme, every law by 
its effect on the nameless many. "He was not a class fighter 
in the Marxian sense, yet he came near to the philosophy 
of proletarianism.’°* 

In 1924, he wrote: “Swaraj for me means freedom for 
the meanest of our countrymen. I am not interested in freeing 
India merely from the English yoke. I am bent upon freeing 
India from any yoke whatsoever. I have no desire to exchange 
‘king log for king stork'.'5* 

The mere form of political self-government cannot satisfy 
the desiderata of any essentially democratic concept of freedom 
or Svaraj. In 1925, he wrote: 

"I however, feel that fundamentally the disease is the 
same in Europe as it is in India, inspite of the fact that 
in the former country the people enjoy political self-governmnt, 
No mere transference of political power will satisfy my 
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ambition, even though I hold such transference to be a vital 
necessity of Indian national life. The people of Europe have 
no doubt political power but no Swaraj. Asian and African 
races are exploited for their partial benefit, and they, on their 
part, are being exploited by the ruling class or caste under 
the sacred name of democracy. At the root, therefore, the 
disease appears to be the same as in India. The same 
remedy is, therefore, likely to be applicable. Shorn of all 
the camouflage, the exploitation of the masses of Europe is 
sustained by violence. 

“Violence on the part of the masses will never remove 
the disease. Anyway up to now experience shows that 
success of violence has been shortlived. It has led to greater 
violence, What has been tried hitherto has been a variety 
of violence and artificial checks, mainly dependent upon the 
will of the violent. At the crucial moment these checks 
have naturally broken down. It seems to me, therefore, that 
sooner or later, the Huropean masses will havo to take to 
non-violence if they are to find their deliverance. That there 
is no hope of their taking to it in a body and at once 
does not bafle me. A few thousands years are but a speck 
in the vast time circle. Someone has to make a beginning 
with a faith that wil not flinch, I doubt not that the 
masses, even of Europe, will respond, but what is more 
emergent in point of time is not so much a large experiment in 
non-violence as a precise grasp of the meaning of deliverance. 

“From what will the masses be delivered ? It will not 
do to have a vague generalization and to answer from 
‘exploitation and degradation’, Is not the answer this that 
they want to occupy the status that capital does today ? If 
so it can be attained only by violence. But if they want 
to shun the evils of capital, in other words, if they would 
revise the viewpoint of capital, they would strive to attain 
a juster distribution of the products of labour. This immediately 
takes us to contentment and simplicity, voluntarily adopted. 
Under the new outlook multiplicity of material wants will 
not be the aim of life, the aim will be rather their restriction 
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consistently with comfort. We shall cease to think of getting 
what we can but we shall decline to receive what all cannot 
get.* It occurs to me that it ought not to be difficult to 
make a successful appeal to the masses of Europe in terms 
of economics and a fairly successful working of such an 
experiment must lead to immense and unconscious spiritual 
results. I do not believe that the spiritual law works ina 
field of its own. On the contrary, it expresses itself only 
through the ordinary activities of life. It thus affects the 
economie, the social and tbe political fields. If the masses 
of Europe can be persuaded to adopt the view I have suggested, 
it will be found that violence will be wholly unnecessary to 
attain the aim and they can easily come to their own by 
following the obvious corollaries of non-violence. It may 
even be that what seems to me to be so natural and feasible 
for Indie, may take longer to permeate the inert Indian 
masses than the active European masses."^? (emphases added) 

As the basic argument in favour of non-violence in relation 
to the self-rule of the masses or Svaraj has been so clearly 
and precisely formulated in the passage quoted above that 
this has been reproduced in eztenso. One comes across this 
plea of non-violent Svaraj in many of his writings stretched 
over a long span of time. ( Ref: Young India, 1.19.90 in 
Young India 1919-99, G. Natesan, Madras, p. 581 ; Young India, 
21.5.25, p. 178; Harijan, 91.5.99, p. 143; Constructive 
Programme, 1945 edition, p. 7. ) 

While discussing the more concrete question of political 
power and its organization, Gandhi wrote in 1995: 

“By Swaraj I mean the government of India by the 
consent of the people as ascertained by the largest number of 
the adult population, male or female, native-born or domiciled, 
who have contributed by manual labour to the service of the 
State and who have taken the trouble of having registered 
their names as voters,..real Swaraj will come not by the 
acquisition of authority by a few but by the acquisition of 


* “Whatever cannot be shared with the masses is taboo to me.”—Gandhi, 
Harijan, 2.11.34, p. 801. 
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the capacity by all to resist authority when it is abused. 
In other words, Swaraj is to be obtained by educating the 
masses to a sense of their capacity to regulate and control 
authority.” 54 (emphasis added). 

Constructive Programme (1941) conveys the same idea: 

“We have long been accustomed to think that power 
comes only through Legislative Assemblies. I have regarded 
this belief as a graye error brought about by inertia or 
hypnotism. A superficial study of British History has made 
us think that all power percolates to the people from 
parliaments. The truth is that power resides in the people 
and it is entrusted for the time being to those whom they 
may choose as their representatives. Parliaments have no 
power or even existence independently of the people. It has 
been my effort for the last twentyone years to convince 
the people of this simple truth. Civil Disobedience is the 
storehouse of power. Imagine a whole people unwilling to 
conform to the laws of the legislature and prepared to suffer 
the consequences of non-compliance! They will bring the 
whole legislative and executive machinery to a standstill. 
The police and the military are of use to coerce minorities 
however powerful they may be. But no police or military 
coercion can bend the resolute will of a people who are out 
for suffering to the uttermost.’ 55 

The intervening years between 1920 and 1930 were 
significant years in the history of the national movement of 
India, A new wave of radical and socialist ideas made its 
onrush and there arose a number of independent economic 
and political organizations during this period. The radicals 
inside the Congress voiced the demand for a clearer definition 
of Svaraj. The Indian National Congress passed an important 
resolution on Fundamental Rights in its Karachi Session 
(1931).5* 

Prior to the Karachi Congress, Gandhi wrote in Young 
India (1.5. 30, p. 149): 

"The Swaraj of my...our...dream recognizes no race or 
religious distinctions. Nor it is to be the monopoly of the 
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lettered persons nor yet of moneyed men, Swaraj is to be for 
all, including the farmer, but emphatically including the maimed, 
the blind, the starving toiling millions.” (emphasis added) 

Similarly, he wrote on another occasion (Young India, 
26.3.31, p. 46.) : 

"The Swaraj of my dream is the poor man's Swaraj. 
The necessaries of life should be enjoyed by you in common 
with those enjoyed by the princes and the moneyed men. 
But that does not mean that you should have palaces like theirs. 
They are not necessary for happiness. You or I would 
be lost in them, But you ought to get all the ordinary 
amenities of life that a rich man enjoys. I have not the 
slightest doubt that Swaraj is nob Purna Swaraj until these 
amenities are guaranteed to you under it.” 

He clarified his concept of Pürga Svardy or complete 
independence as follows: 

"...'Purna', complete, because it is as much for the 
prince as for the peasant, as much for the rich 
landowner as for the landless tiller of the soil, as much 
for the Hindus as for the  Musalmans, as much for 
Parsis and Christians as for the Jains, Jews and Sikhs, 
irrespective of any distinction of caste or creed or status 
in life. 

“The very connotation of the word and the means of its 
attainment to which we are pledged—truth and non-violence 
—precludes all possibility of that Swaraj being more for 
someone than for the other, being partial to some or 
prejudicial to others.” 5" 

Gandhi's Svaraj was egalitarian and secular. On the eve of 
his voyage to England in 1931, he said: 

“It has been said that Indian Swaraj will be the rule of 
the majority community, ie. the Hindus. There could not 
be greater mistake than that. If it were to be true, I for 
one would refuse to call it Swaraj and would fight it with 
all the strength at my command, for to me Hind Swaraj 
is the rule of all the people, is the rule of justice. Whether 
under that rule the ministers were Hindus or Musalmans 
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or Sikhs, and whether the legislatures were exclusively 
filled by the Hindus or Musalmans or any other community, 
they would haye to do even-handed justice. And just as 
no community in India need have any fear of Swaraj being 
monopolized by any other, even so the English should have 
no fear. The question of safeguards should not arise at all. 
Swaraj would be real Swaraj only when there would be no 
occasion for safeguarding any such rights. I may tell you 
that the Congress does not belong to any particular group 
of men; it belongs to all, but the protection of the poor 
peasantry, which forms bulk of the population, must be its 
primary interest. The Congress must, therefore, truly represent 
the poor. But that does not mean that all other classes— 
the middle classes, the capitalists or zamindars— must go under. 
All that it aims at is that all other classes must subserve the 
interest of the poor.”°® (emphases added) 

Again, “I will therefore state the purpose. It is complete 
freedom from the alien yoke in every sense of the term, and 
this for the sake of the dumb millions. Every interest, 
therefore, that is hostile to their interest, must be revised 
or must subside if it is not capable of revision. 5? 

And freedom ‘for the sake of the dumb millions’ can never 
mean a form of political freedom merely for the sake of it, it 
must include economie freedom which alone enables the people 
to enjoy the fruits of political freedom. He knew well enough 
that political freedom, devoid of its economic content, was a 
mere philosophical abstraction, Gandhi was quite categorical 
and emphatic on this point. To quote him: 

“Let there be no mistake about my conception of Swaraj. 
It is complete independence of alien control and complete 
economic independence, So at one end you have 
political independence, at the other the economie. It has 
two other ends. One of them is moral and social, the 
corresponding end is Dharma, i.e., religion in the highest 
sense of ths term... Let us call this the square of 
Swaraj, which will be oub of shape if any of its angles is 
untrue,” °° 
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Reflections 

A brief outline that we have drawn of Gandhi's concept of 
Svaraj is fairly suggestive. First, it was Gandhi who for the 
first time in Indian history gave a mass or democratic 
orientation to the concept of freedom, Political independence 
in the sense of transfer of power from one set of rulers to 
another set did not satisfy him. The freedom he sought was 
not merely the absence of alien bondage. It was something 
more than that. His perceptive mind could easily diagnose 
the basic malady of political self-government unaccompanied 
by economic freedom. It did mot require him much 
intellectual attainment to see that politically free nations were 
nominally free in the sense that power did not belong to 
the people, This keen sense of reality led him to enunciate 
his ideal of Svaraj. As he was interested not in name but 
in the substance of things, it was only natural that he would 
prefer the content and not the shell or outward form of 
political self-rule. His politics was not power-oriented" in 
the current sense of the term. But he knew well enough 
that power was necessary as one of the means to enable the 
people to better their condition in every department of life. 
But power to whom? Who will wield that power? Gandhi 
did not suffer from equivocation on this point as was the case 
with many nationalist leaders of his time. The key point of 
his concept of Svaraj was that power must belong to the 
people. It was not legal sovereignty that he aspired to, the 
sovereignty or supreme power that he wanted was for the 
people at large. The people was not an abstract concept for 
him. A careful study of his writings would suggest that he 
meant by the people primarily the toiling people in the fields 
and factories. As India was (and still is) a predominantly 
agricultural country he spoke more in terms of the Indian 
peasants.** It is true indeed that he represented peasant 


* He [Gandhi] rejected the power motivation of politics and substituted 
instead the service motive.’—Howard Boome Jacobson and Dana Raphael, 
‘India’s Gandhism' in Contemporary Political Ideologies, ed., Joseph 
8. Roucek, Vision Press Ltd. London, 1961, p. 400. 

xx “Gandhi's vision was landlocked.'"—Asoka Mehta, Studies in Asian 
Socialism, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 1959, p. 90. 
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India*—the real India as Gandhi used to call it—more than 
anybody else. It was for this toiling and suffering humanity 
that he wanted freedom freedom from political subjugation, 
economic exploitation and social tyranny—and his concept of 
Svaraj evolved not oub of academic theorizing but out of his 
personal encounter with living reality. He understood that 
constitutional Svaraj—a liberal political concept—would not 
touch the fringe of the basic maladies that India suffered from. 
His realistic mind and sensitive soul could see through the 
inadequacy of upper-class Svaraj—Svaraj of moneyed men and 
educated classes. That explains why he always insisted on 
poor man's or people's Svaràj. 

Secondly, Gandhi believed that real Svar&j could only be 
established by awakening the masses into a sense of their 
power and dignity. This could only be achieved, he thought, 
through non-violent non-co-operation and ancillary programmes. 
He held that violent revolution would fail to bring about the 
desired state as it would, because of its inherent nature, bring 
political power to a minority section of the population, or to 
a party or the dlite of that group. In that state of affairs 
the masses would have no effective power to exert their will 
since they would remain under the rule of that party. Such 
a condition is not Svaraj or rule of the masses. He was of 
the opinion that the non-violent method was a more potent 
weapon to bring about Svaraj for the masses. Non-violent 
strength would elevate tho masses to a new sense of dignity 
and fortify the humblest of citizens to stand up to any 
authority, if power be abused. One may or may not subscribe 
to Gandhi's creed of non-violence—that is a matter of one’s 
intellectual preference or philosophical commitment—but the 
argument he advanced in favour of ushering in Syaraj through 
non-violent revolution deserves proper consideration. 

Thirdly, the true Svarij that Gandhi envisaged was a 
multi-class Svaraj, no class or stratum of the society being 
excluded. While admitting that his inclination was towards 


* “Gandhi is the representative of the peasant...”—8, Radhakrishnan 
in Mahatma Gandhi : Essays d Reflections, Jaico, Bombay, etc., 1956, p. 23. 
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the toiling masses and that he tried to a give a new dimension 
to the concept of national freedom, he at the same time, let it 
be noted, conceived ot Svaraj as an all-class state. One may 
argue that this was in essence a bourgeois-liberal concept ; 
its chief purpose being to enlist the support of the masses 
and mobilize them for gaining national sovereignty which 
would pave the way for native capitalist rule. One may 
further add that although he had sympathy for the masses, 
the theory of Gandhi was the philosophic rationalization 
of bringing about a bourgeois-demooratic revolution 
and no farther than that. We submit that this sort 
of judgement flows from a mechanical understanding of the 
processes of history and of the role Gandhi played in 
Indian political life. 

Gandhi indeed pleaded for a multi-class approach and an 
all-inclusive Svaraj composed of all classes. Here his Svaraj 
presents itself as ‘not being partial to some or prejudicial to 
others’, but at the same time he was emphatic in his 
statement that every interest, not subserving the interests of 
the poor, shall have to go under It was not merely a 
question of sympathy for the poor, as has often been made 
out; rather, is was more in the nature of a feeling of solidarity" 
and identification with the masses. And this oneness with 
the toiling people of India that he symbolized in his self— 
his thought, words and deeds—gave a new content to the 
basically bourgeois concept of nationalism. The Gandhian 
concept of Syadesi and Svaraj marked a departure from the 
orthodox nationalist remedy. The remedy he suggested for 
putting an end to political domination and draining of national 
resources, was something different from the conventional 
capitalist way of setting things right. The poverty and 
exploitation of India he judged to be the result of its being 
drawn into the system of capitalism—'the vortex of mad and 
ruinous competition’. And that is why he, who was over- 


x “Gandhi expresses this solidarity in his very way of life: this solidarity 
was not only verbal but existential.”"— William Robert Miller, ‘The Dilemma. 
of Middle Olass Pacifism’ in Gandhi Marg, vol. 4 No. 4, p. 808. 
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zealous about the individual power to resish exploitation, tried 
to introduce a new system of production. The remedy he 
Suggested may be all wrong, but one canrot miss the bias in 
{avour of the under-dogs which is more than pronounced. 

Fourthly, one notices that Gandhi, who in Hind Swaraj 
was trenchant in his criticism of the parliamentary form of 
government, came to acquiesce in the demand for Parliamentary 
Svaraj. Here one should take the help of history to note 
that while endorsing the demand for parliamentary svaraj he 
did not forsake his earlier position enunciated in Hind Swaraj. 
It may be presumed that as the tallest leader of the nation 
he supported parliamentary svaraj as the immediate political 
objective, but as an ideal to strive for, he pinned his faith 
in ‘Hind Swaraj’, rule of all the people, or rule of justice as 
he called it. There was certainly a gulf between India of his 
dream and the immediate objective of the nation. As we 
have observed earlier, this gulf was not of his making, but it 
was in the given, concrete situation of India. His keen sense 
of realism found its expression in a letter he wrote to 
Jawaharlal Nehru as early as 1 April 1998: “I am quite of 
your opinion that some day we shall have to start an intensive 
movement without the rich people and without the vocal 
educated class. But that time is not yet.’®* Inauguration 
of a bourgeois-democratic state was on the agenda of history, 
with the class question remaining in the-background, and as an 
astute politican he could well read the situation and he moved, 
he had to, within the confines of history. 

Fifthly, his ideal of rule of justice or rule of all the people 
may be subjected to a fundamental criticism. Strictly 
Speaking, rule of all the people is an amorphous term. A 
Marxist or even a Laski would argue that the state is not 
above classes. It does not transcend particular interests and 
lead to the expression of the total good of society. It is not 
a way of moving towards the fulfilment of the desires of its 
citizens. It does not seek to realize the tights they must 
claim in order to maintain the full dignity of their capacity 
as moral beings."? The fundamental question relates to the 
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basic postulates of social relations on which the state is based. 
Gandhi did not approach the problem of power from a class 
point of view. Considered from such a standpoint, Gandhi's 
theory suffers from limitations. This may be considered to 
be an element of weakness, but there are some positive 
points in Gandhi's favour. P. Spratt observes: “Gandhian 
scheme would not depend solely upon the interests of a class. 
It could probably mobilise both nationalistic and revolutionary 
idealism, and idealism is no less important than class- 
interest." ^3 

One more point. His stress on the people as the 
ultimate repository and wielder of power—the bias remaining 
on the side of the downtrodden—carried w new note at 
a time when political freedom was conceived of as an end in 
itself. In the sense of giving a new jolt to the conventional 
way of political thinking, it was indeed a great departure 
and as such, Gandhi's concept of poor man's or people's 
svaraj bears an impress of its own. 


Personal and Civic Freedom 

Porsonal and civic freedom is the foundation of political 
freedom. 

Gandhi upheld the dignity and authority of the individual 
throughout his life. He advocated and fought for recognition 
of civic freedom. In Champaran, where he conducted his first 
struggle in India, he was served with a notice (dated 16 April, 
1917) to leave the district. But he refused to comply with 
the directive and a summons was served on Gandhi to appear 
before the court, He pleaded guilty and read a brief 
statement before the court wherein he said: “I have 
disregarded the order served upon me not for want for respect 
for lawful authority, but in obedience to the higher law of 
our being, the voice of conscienoe.'5* Gandhi was of the 
opinion that "The person of à citizen must be held inviolate. 
Tt can only be touched to arrest or to prevent violence.”°* 
As a true democrat, he upheld the principle of freedom of 
opinion, Genuine democracy means that public opinion in a 
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real sense is self-forming. Gandhi wrote: ‘Public opinion 
alone can keep a society puro and healthy.”®* There can be 
no public opinion without free press, free platform, free 
association, etc. In an article in Young India (19.1.22) 
entitled ‘Liberty of The Press’, he wrote: "Liberty of 
speech means that it is unassailed, even when the speech 
hurts ; liberty of the press can be said to be truly respected 
only when the press can comment in the severest terms upon 
and even misrepresent matters, protection against misrepresen- 
tation or violence being secured not by an administrative 
gagging order, not by closing down the press but by punishing 
the real offender, leaving the press itself unrestricted. Freedom 
of association is truly respected when assemblies of people can 
diseuss even revolutionary projects, the state relying upon the 
force of public opinion and the civil police, not the savage 
military at its disposal, to crush any actual outbreak of 
revolution that is designed to confound public opinion and the 
state representing  it.'^" The Karachi Congress in its 
Fundamental Rights Resolution guaranteed the civic freedoms, 
viz. Freedom of Association and Combination, Freedom of 
Speech and of the Press, Freedom of Conscience, Religious 
Freedom, etc. Gandhi's hand in drafting the resolution is too 
well known to be recounted here. Writing in 1939 in connexion 
with the States’ peoples’ movement, he observed : "Civil liberty 
consistent with the observance of non-violence is the first 
step towards Swaraj. It is the foundation of freedom. And 
there is no room there for dilution or compromise, It is the 
water of life. I have never heard of water being diluted." ^? 
With the outbreak of the Second World War, India was made 
a party to the war. Rigorous curbs were put on civil liberties 
of the Indian people. Gandhi strongly pleaded in 1940 for 
freedom of speech as an invlolable fundamental right of the 
citizen, even during the pendency of war. “I claim the 
liberty of going through the streets of Bombay and say that 
I shall have nothing to do with this war and in this fratricide 
that is now going on in Europe." ?? He wrote: ‘'.. freedom 
of speech and corresponding action is the breath of democratic 
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life. Freedom of propagating non-violence as substitute for 
war is the most relevant when indecent savagery is being 
perpetrated by the warring nations of Burope."*° Ina speech 
before the AICO meeting in September 1940, he said: 
“Freedom of speech and pen is the foundation of Swaraj. If 
foundation stone is in danger, you have to exert the whole of 
your might in order to defend that single stone.""* Explaining 
his mind at a greater length, he observed: "Bot if they [ the 
British] fight unto death for their freedom and if they are 
reasonable, they must recognize our right of free speech, ...It 
is our duty to fight for that right. ..This liberty is & 
concrete issue, which needs no defining. It is the foundation 
of freedom, especially when it has to be taken non-violently. 
To surrender it, is to surrender the only means for attaining 
freedom." 7? 


Synthesis of Svaraj and Svarajy 


To Gandhi, freedom or Svaraj was an all-inclusive concept— 
political, economie, social and moral He called this "the 
square of Swaraj” (see p. 872 supra ) It was but natural 
for a man who conceived life as an organic whole to define 
Svaraj in this manner. Gandhi observed in Hind Swaroj 
that: “Real home-rule is self-control.”** He always insisted 
on this subjective aspect of freedom throughout his life for it 
was an article of faith with him. Once again reiterating his 
personal faith in the ideas enunciated in that booklet, he wrote 
in 1920: “Goverment over self is the truest Swaraj, it is 
synonymous with moksha or salyation.”7* Or, "for me the 
movement of Swaraj is a movement of self-purification.””* 
He held that the “first step to Swaraj lies in the individual." "° 
The same idea was elaborated further. "Selt-government 
depends entirely upon our own internal strength, upon our 
ability to fight against the heaviest odds. Indeed, self-govern- 
ment which does not require that continuous striving to 
attain it and to sustain ib, is not worth the name. I have 
therefore endeavoured to show both in word and in deed, 
that political self-government—that is self-government for & 
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large number of men and women,—is no better than individual 
self-government, and therefore, it is to be attained by precisely 
the same means that are required for individual self-govera- 
ment or self-rule.’77 Similarly, he wrote in 1939: “Swaraj 
of a people means the sum total of the Swaraj of individuals." "* 
Freedom or Svyaraj, as Gandhi conceived it, is wider than 
political independence. “The word Swaraj is a sacred word, 
a Vedic word, meaning self-rule and self-restraint, and not 
freedom from all restraint which ‘independence’ often means.” "° 
Citations from Gandhi’s writings can be multiplied to show that 
he pinned his faith in self-Svara7 as of prime importance in 
the fight for Svaraj in the collective sphere. Gandhi taught 
that “there is no greatness except greatness within ones own 
kind ; no universality except the universality within one's own 
province ; no freedom except the freedom within one’s own 
belonging." $° 

Gandhi believed in the dictum, ‘life is larger than living. 
And he wanted to see life grounded on moral principles 
without which life loses its significance. Freedom is the basic 
recognition of this morality, for there can be no morality 
without freedom. Freedom is thus a right, which is inherent 
in every individual, conferring upon him the power of doing 
things worth doing. Man is often called a being of the senses 
subject to natural necessities. But he is a rational being, and 
hence free.5* Reason is supposed to ba the very basis of Gandhian 
philosophy, and reason is defined, not in terms of history or 
hypostatized organizations, but in terms of the individual himself. 

True freedom, as Gandhi conceived it, is obedience to law, 
not so much to law in the narrow legal sense but to moral 
law, the inner conscience, the law of one's true being. It 
impels man to seek the good and attain it. All desires that 
are in harmony with this end are worthy. If subjective 
desires act as a brake on one's moral progress, they have to be 
suppressed. Freedom as reason implies self-control or restraint 
and self-transcending dedication to a noble cause or object. 
In such a concept of freedom, reason and will (not actual but 
real) become identical in being the expression of the self- 
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realizing principle. The will is determined by its object which, 
in turn, is determined by the end. Ultimately, tberefore, it is 
self-determined and free.5? 

Such freedom, as Gandhi conceived it, is conquest over 
gelf. Constant vigilance and continuous striving alone can 
enable a man to acquira this mastery over self. Fearlessness 
is the first thing indispensable for attaining freedom. He urged 
upon his followers and the people to shed all traces of fear. 

"'Fearlessness connotes freedom from all external fear,—fear 
of disease, bodily injury and death, of dispossession, of losing 
one’s nearest and dearest, of losing reputation or giving offence, 
snd so on," 5? 

And further, “...we must give up all external fears. But the 
internal foes we must always fear. We are rightly afraid of 
animal passion, anger, and the like. External fears cease of 
their own accord, when once we have conquered these traitors 
within the camp. All such fears revolve round the body as 
the centre, and will therefore disappear, as soon a8 we 
get rid of attachment for the body. We thus find, that 
all external fear is the baseless fabric of our own vision. 
Fear has no place in our hearts, wben we have shaken off 
attachment for wealth, for family and the body."5* In his 
opinion, “The votary of non-violence has to cultivate the 
capacity of the highest type in order to be free from fear. 

"WHie"recks not if he should lose his land, his wealth, his life. 
He who has not overcome all fear cannot practise ahimsa to 
perfection. The votary of ahimsa has only one fear, that is of 
God.”®* 

Freedom involves an arduous discipline. Hence he stressed 
upon rigid adherence to the code of Mahavratas (see p. 33 
supra) He urged upon his followers never to doubt the 
necessity of vows for the purpose of self-purification and 
self-realization.** 

Hindu philosophy teaches that freedom can be obtained 
only through bonds of discipline and surrender of personal 
inclination. To secure the freedom to acquire and to enjoy 
we have to limit ourselves and bind our will in certain 
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ways." Gandhi adhered to this concept of self-discipline and 
purification. 

Freedom, thus conceived, is freedom only for the ideal, 
and not for the actual Gandhi held that the individual is 
free to speak the truth, not free to lie ; free to serve, not 
to exploit ; free to sacrifice himself, but not free to kill or 
injure 

Gandhi's ideas on sex and Brahmacarya which have often 
been referred to as ‘the great obsessions’ of his mind have to 
be understood in the context of his views on inner freedom. 
To quote Gandhi: “The conquest of lust is the highest 
endeavour of a man or woman's existence. Without overcoming 
lust man cannot hope to rule over self. And without rule 
over self there can be no Swaraj or Rama Raj. Rule of all 
without rule over self would prove to be as deceptive and 
disappointing as a painted toy-mango, charming to look at 
outwardly but hollow and empty within. No worker who has 
not overcome lust can hope to render any genuine service to 
the cause of Harijans, communal unity, Khadi, cow-protection 
or village reconstruction, Great causes like these cannot be 
served by intellectual equipment alone, they call for spiritual 
effort or soul-force, Soul-force comes only through God's grace, 
and God's grace never descends upon a man who is a slave 
to lust.” 9? 

Gandhi's insistence on brahmacarya as a disciplino--of^ 
natural instincts and impulses earned him the reputation of 
being an ascetic. But Gandhi refused to be called an ascetic. 
For a student of political theory, it would be a sort of 
intrusion to try to delve deep into his inner mind for such 
‘asceticism’. Leaving the field open for the psychoanalyst to 
undertake such a study, we can better appreciate it in the 
background of his philosophy which evolved out of the 
cultural milieu he lived in and of his personal experience. 
A close look at his ‘asceticism’ would suggest that he developed 
this attitude for disciplining life not from any abstract and 
academic point of view, rather the logic and compulsion of 
public life—a life of service and struggle—led him to adopt 
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this view." Let Gandhi speak for himself: "It is wrong to 
call me an ascetic, The ideals that regulate my life are 
presented for acceptance by mankind in general. I have 
have arrived at them by gradual evolution. Every step was 
thought out, well-considered, and taken with the greatest 
deliberation. Both my continence and non-violence were derived 
from personal experience and became necessary in response to 
the calls of public duty. The isolated life I had to lead in 
South Africa whether as a householder, legal practitioner, 
social reformer or politician, required, for the due fulfilment 
of these duties, the strictest regulation of sexual life and a 
rigid practice of non-violence and truth in human relations... ^? 
(emphasis added) 

Gandhi's Autobiography records how he came to accept and 
practise brahmacarya. During the period of Zulu ‘rebellion’ 
(1908) he became convinced that brahmacarya and voluntary 
poverty were essential for public service. On his return to 
Phoenix, he took a vow on both the subjects. The sexual 
restraint which he had been observing since 1900 had been 
mainly for a qualitatively inferior object. Even at this period he 
took the vow not with the religious purpose of attaining the vision 
of God, but in the interests of public service. Brahmacarya 
was yet to develop as an essential discipline for attaining 
mokga or salvation. In the Autobiography we read : “Tt was 

"borde in upon me that I should have more and more occasions 
for service of the kind I was rendering, and that I should 
find myself unequal to my task if I were engaged in the 
pleasures of family life and in the propagation and rearing of 
children. 

"In a word, I could not live both after the flesh and the 
spirit. On the present occassion [‘nursing the wounded Zulus'], 
for instance, I should not have been able to throw myself 


x The idea of renunciation was for Gandhi, Dr. Verrier Elwin observed, 
“a temporary ethic, an ethic for an interim period.” ‘When he [Gandhi] 
told his followers", Dr. Elwin continued, “that they mustn’t marry, that 
they must have no sexual relations, it was not out of any absolute spiritual 
philosophy, it was rather a political expedient for the time being, And we 
must remember that for him ethics and politics were the same.”’—Francis 
Watson and Maurice Brown, Talking of Gandhiji, Orient Longmans, Bombay 
Calcutta Madras, 1957, p. 28. 
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into the fray, had my wife been expecting a baby. Without 
the observance of brahmacharya service of the family would 
be inconsistent with the service of the community. With 
brahmacharya they would be perfectly consistent.” °° 

Again, "But", Gandhi told Mrs. Polak, "you do believe that 
people who have a great mission or work to do should not 
spend their energy and time in caring for a little family 
when they are called to a bigger field of work 2'"?* 

Brahmacarya, according to Gandhi, is a necessary disciplining 
factor in the life of a public servant. It is not, as with the 
medieval Christians and as is sometimes argued, a case of 
mortification of flesh for its own sake." “It may be harmful 
to suppress the body, if the mind is at the same time 
allowed to go astray.”°* Gandhi insisted that desires should be 
rationalized and synthesized in an integrated life in order to 
attain the moral height which differentiates man from the brute. 


* Prof. Benoy Gopal Ray observes: "He [Gandhi] did not mortify 
his flesh as did the medieval ascetics.’ —Gandhian Ethics, Navajivan 
Publishing House, Ahmedabad, 1950, p. 55. 


J. B. Kripalani says: “+--in no healthy normal society can his life 
be considered as one of the mortification of the flesh,"—Quoted in Ray, 
op , cit., p, 56. 

P. Spratt holds a different view. To quote him: “Some of the 
expressions Mr. Gandhi uses about Brahmacharya suggest mediaeval Christian 
rather than Hindu asceticism. Brahmacharya is esteemed by Hindu tradition 
as part of an ascetic discipline, but there did not develop from this point 
of view which was commonly held by the early and mediaeval Christian 
propagandists—it is far from dead even now—that sexuality is peculia id 
degrading and sinful. He uses terms—'beastly' and so forth—which reca 
the Ohristian middle ages and Victorian England."—Gamdhism : An 
Analysis, The Huxley Press, Madras, 1939, p. 150. 


Elsewhere, quoting Mrs. Polak's reference to Gandhi's “ 
the uncomfortable", he comments: “It is evident that... 
own sake had become his habit’’—ibid., p. 80. 


We agree with Spratt that Gandhi's conce t of brahma a was different 
from the traditional Hindu concept. Gandhi's ideas on nie aight lend the 
impression that he was more a medieval Christian in outlook, or a Buddhist, 
as was alleged by Tagore. Gandhi himself admitted that his ideas on 
brahmacarya had beeu „ modifed by his long contact with the West. 
(N. K. Bose, My Days With Gandhi, Nishana, 1958 Calcutta, p. 174.) His 
intimate Christian association, it may be presumed, cast a permanent 
influence on his concept of sin, purity and sexual morality, 


Prof. N. K. Bose observes: “he [Gandhi] represented a hard puritanic 
form of seif-discipline, something which we usuall iate with medi 1 
Christain ascetics or Jain recluses.” Ibid. eae neien 


The essential point in our study would, h th 
roots of his developiug such an idea, 2 AE vic iridis 


preference for 
asceticism for its 
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Another postulate of the enshrinement of Svarüj as moral 
and spiritual freedom is andsakti which comes as the consequence 
of will and reason leading to concentration of energy. The Gita 
taught him this lesson. Renunciation, according to Gandhi, 
does not mean abandoning the world and retiring into the 
forest, Gandhi who consecrated his life to the service of his 
fellow-Indians and humanity at large could only say that ‘there 
is no higher law than the law of Yajna, the Law of Service.’ 

Gandhi's attitude towards freedom was integral. He held 
that “The outward freedom that we shall attain will be in exact 
proportion to the inward freedom to which we may have grown 
at a given moment."?* ‘This being his view of freedom, it was 
but logical that he would insist that “our chief energy must be 
concentrated upon achieving reform from within.""* While 
Gandhi insisted on individual reform he certainly did not ignore 
the external conditions necessary for attaining true freedom. 
His life-long struggle against racial discrimination, colonial 
subjugation, social tyranny and economie exploitation and his 
advocacy of and organized effort for moral regeneration of man 
bear testimony that he had a comprehensive and integral 
concept of freedom. 


Reflections 

Gandhi approached the problem of freedom from the 
philosophic idealist point of view. And that was in 
harmony with his basic approach towards moral and spiritual 
matters. His philosophical convictions provide an adequate 
background for such a concept of freedom. One may, according 
to one’s own philosophical commitment, accept or reject his 
view of freedom as authentic or otherwise, but that does not 
make any the Jess rewarding our study of his concept. One 
need not be a Gandhite to analyse and appreciate the essential 
points of his philosophy of freedom, which has extra-philoso- 
phical and sociological significance. 

The essential points that a student of social and political 
theory finds in the Gandhian concept of moral freedom are as 
follows : 
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First, the individual is the pillar of Svaraj. This emphasis on 
the individual characterizes Ganihi's concept of Svaraj. Gandhi, 
as has been noted earlier, believed in the sanctity and moral 
authority of the individual Does it lead to unrestricted 
individualism ? Certainly not. Gandhi was for striking a mean 
between individual freedom and social restraint.°° Gandhi's 
individualism was not of the Hindu salvationist type. In 
Gandhi's opinion, moksa or salvation has to be attained in 
course of and through active participation in mundane affairs. 
He earnestly believed in the divine spark in all men. His 
insistence on individual Svaraj or reform from within has to be 
understood from a different plane. Gandhi lived and moved 
in India which was typically “a community of obedience” as 
opposed to a “community of will’, to borrow an expression 
from H. G. Wells, In this objective background what was 
necessary was an unimpeachable character and conduct and 
and a grim determination based on ironing of wills. He faced a 
country where degradation in all walks of life paralysed the spirit 
of the people. Cultivation of the bourgeois ideals of individual 
character and conduct could only give a new shock to torpid 
condition of our country at that time. Stripped of its religious 
coverings—religion was of prime importance to Gandhi though — 
this call for inculcation of individual virtues, like the qualities 
of discipline, a voluntary loyalty and solidarity, and some degree 
of internal freedom, signified a new outlook of life. And 
Gandhi was engaged in the task of imparting this sort of 
outlook to the Indian people.?" 

Secondly, he realized that an inert and emasculated people 
would never be able to attain freedom, Therefore, he went 
to the root of the weakness of the people. He knew that 
for straightening the backs of the semi-paralysed people 
and for galvanizing the spirit of the nation, a new set 
of values had to be introduced. Individual consciousness 
alone, Gandhi perhaps thought, could lif& the people out 
of the rut of servile life. And that was why, it seems, 
he tried to tackle the problems of life at the individual 
level. 
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Thirdly, Gandh considered weakness, cowardice and fear 
as sins against the human spirit. Abhaya or fearlessness was 
the greatest legacy that Gandhi bestowed upon us.** Fear 
of imprisonment, fear of loss of property and fear of death 
demoralized the spirit and crippled the growth of the Indian 
people. His first task was to revive the spirit of self-respect 
of his countrymen. Once this was done, resistance to evil 
would be easy. He carried the message of fearlessness. The 
message was to be given a concrete shape. During the non-co- 
operation days he asked his followers to overcome the fear of 
imprisonment. Once the fear of jail had disappeared, he felt 
that the time had come fora second step. Civil Disobedience 
movement sought to destroy the fear of impoverishment and 
loss of property. And then the last step, ‘Do or Die'—one 
must risk death to attain freedom. He made heroes out of 
common clay. This was indeed a positive achievement. 

Fourthly, self-restraint or self-denial, as he sometimes called 
it, which caused a lot of furore and hostile criticism, should be 
viewed with an objective detachment. Brahmacarya, a8 Gandhi 
explained it, may not be acceptable to a modern man of 
scientific temperament. But Gandhi's personal faith apart, 
brahmacarya as a disciplining factor in the sense of self- 
training, control of mind and body, should be looked upon 
as a device for enabling the satyagrahi to devote himself to 
service. Brahmacarya which means control of all the organs 
of sense®® might have been particularly necessary for Gandhi 
in his struggle with himself. He himself admitted* that his 
mind was of the “extroverted type".!?? We have traced in 
our earlier discussion how the idea of brahmacarya germinated 
in his mind. Gandhi's brahmacarya, disguised, unfortunately 
but perhaps inevitably, under a religious covering, was in its 
inspiration primarily secular. One may not accept his theory of 
brahmacarya, but the inspiration is not to be missed. 

Finally, a puritan discipline, however disagreeable it might 
appear and howsoever much one does not like to accept it as 
an absolute principle of life as was urged upon by Gandhi on 
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some occasions, should be related to the historical situation 
when the code of discipline was enunciated and sought to 
be made a part of one's régime. Thus considered, the puritan 
discipline of self-conquest, non-attachment, renunciation, etc., 
might have had its relevance in the days when it was 
presented for acceptance. Dedication to a cause demands 
self-control or restraint, another name for which is, acccording 
to Gandhi, personal svarüj. Gandhi was right when ho said 
that “the path of service can hardly be trodden by one, 
who is not prepared to renounce self-interest’.*°** One msy 
hold that the Gandhian discipline is too exacting for human 
nature as it is; one may reject the Gandhian schema for 
its unrelatedness to the basic urges of human life and for its 
puritanical strain and overemphasis on individual reform ; 
but the key point of service and sacrifice as ideals to be 
sought for, for which this rigorous discipline was conceived 
in the first instance, has its validity even today when the 
objective conditions have changed as compared to the days 
when this doctrine was propounded. 


Rights 

Closely allied to the concept of freedom is the theory of 
Rights, As a votary of freedom and dignity of the individual, 
Gandhi championed throughout his political life the rights of 
the racially humiliated, colonially subjugated, economically 
dispossessed and socially depressed humanity. The theory of 
saiyagraha is based on the notion of the individual's 
inalienable right to resist a coercive social and political 
system. He hoisted the standard of non-violent revolt against 
injustice, bondage and denial of rights. In all his activities 
a passionate desire for the reign of right is evident. Whether 
in South Africa, or in India, he championed the cause 
of individual conscience as against the forcibly imposed 
dictates of political power. We need not recount here the 
glorious and singular role played by him for the assertion of 


civil and political rights. One commentator has aptly remarked : 


* “Gandhi renounced in order to serye.” 
Mahatma Gandhi, Bharatiya Vidya Shove. 
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—Louis Fischer, The Life of 
Bombay, 1955, Part I, p. 170. 


“Gandhi's philosophy of right is a cardinal point in his 
philosophy of politics.”*°* As the prophet of satyágraha, 
he stood for the inalienable moral right of man to stand 
against untruth and injustice. But one of the greatest 
fighters for the assertion and vindication of human rights 
that he was, he was also a constructive thinker. He stressed 
the correlation between rights and duties. 

Gandhi thought that rights are the opportunity for self- 
realization, They are innate in the sense in which moral 
values are innate." Vedanta teaches that right to selt- 
realization accrues through self-culture and spiritual self- 
determination of the reason-endowed individual, free, equal 
and divine in nature. The way to self-realization is the 
realization of one’s spiritual unity with others by serving 
them and doing one's duty to them. It is in one's duty 
towards the social good that the true source of rights is to 
be found. This was one of his basic tenets which changed 
very little with time. Gandhi, who believed in the Già 
gospel of selfless action, wrote in 1925 : 

"The true source of rights is duty. If we all discharge 
our duties, rights will not be far to seek. If leaving duties 
unperformed we run after rights, they escape us like a 
will-o'-the wisp. The more we pursue them, the farther will 
they fly. The same teaching has been embodied by Krishna 
in the immortal words: ‘Action alone is thine—Leave thou 
the fruit severely alone.’ Action is duty: fruit is the 
right.”*°° 

And, "No people have risen who thought only of rights. 
Only those did so who thought of duties. Out of the 
performance of duties flow rights, and those that knew and 
performed their duties came naturally by the rights. ...He 


+ Dr. B. S. Sharma in his study cites a parallel statement by Green : 
“They [rights] are innate or natural in the sense in which according 


race, but that they arise out of, and are necessary for the fulfilment of, 
a moral capacity without which a man would not be a man. There cannot 
be innate rights in any other sense than that in which they are innate duties; 
of which, however, much less has been heard."—Gandhi As A Political 
Thinker, Indian Press (Publications) Pvt. Ltd., Allahabad, 1956, pp. 73-4. 


who thinks not of the right gets it, and he who thinks of it 
loses it. That is the rule of conduct which I would like to 
place before you.’ *°* 

While championing the cause of equal right of every man 
to the necessaries of life, he stressed on the corresponding 
duty. He wrote in 1931: 

"Every man has an equal right to the necessaries of 
life even as birds and beasts have. And sinca every right 
carries with it a corresponding: duty and the corresponding 
remedy for resisting any attack upon it, it is merely a matter 
of finding out the corresponding duties and remedies to 
vindicate the elementary fundamental equality. The 
corresponding duty is to labour with my limbs and the 
corresponding remedy is to  non-co-operate with him who 
deprives me of tho fruit of my labour. *^* 

Similarly, he said in 1939: “Rights accrue automatically 
to him who duly performs his duties. In fact the rights to 
perform one’s duties is the only right that is worth living 
for and dying for. It covers all legitimate rights. All the 
resb is grab under one guise or another and contains in it 
seeds of himsa.'* ^? 

In a cable to H. G. Wells, in reply to his On The Rights 
of Man, Gandhi wrote: “You will permit me to say that you 
are on the wrong track, I feel sure that I can draw up a 
better charter of rights than you have drawn up. But what 
good will it be? Who will become its guardian? If you 
mean propaganda or popular education, you have begun at the 
wrong end. I suggest the right way. Begin with a charter 
of Duties of Man, and I promise the rights will follow as spring 
follows winter. I write from experience. As a young man I 
began my life by seeking to assert my rights, and I soon 
discovered that I had none—not even over my wife. So I 
began by discovering and performing my duty by my wife, my 
children, my friends, companions and society, and I find today 
that I have greater rights, perhaps, than any living man I 
know. If this is too tall a claim, then I say I do not know 
anyone who possesses greater rights than I."2°7 
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In the same vein he told Julian Huxley, the then 
Director-General of UNESCO, in 1947: 

"T learnt from my illiterate but wise mother that all 
rights to be deserved and preserved come from duty well done. 
Thus the very right to live accrues to us only when we do the 
duty of citizenship of the world, From this very fundamental 
standpoint perhaps it is easy enough to define the duties of 
man and woman and correlate every right to some corresponding 
duty to be first performed. Every other right can be shown 
to be a usurpation hardly worth fighting for," *^* 

While repudiating "the divine right of kings to rule” he at 
the same time spoke against “the unabashed assertion of rights 
of the hitherto downtrodden millions” as equally injurious.*°° 

The Gandhian theory of rights lays emphasis on social 
service rather than on self-regarding propensities of the individual. 
As Gandhi wrote: "...people who obtain rights as a result of 
performance of duty, exercise them only for the service of 
society, never for themselves, * *? 

Gandhi's position is quite in contrast to that of the 
Utilitarians for whom the assertion of rights is more fundamental 
than the performance of duties.2+4 As is known to a student 
of political theory, Bentham advocated that rights properly 80- 
called are the creatures of law properly so-called. But for Gandhi, 
rights are created, not by the state or any other group, but 
by the individual himself as he acquires and develops fitness 
for the right by the pursuit of satya and ahimsa. The state 
does not create rights; it only recognizes rights. Individual 
freedom and social obligation being not incompatible, in 
Gandhian thought,2?2 rights will not require the long arms of 
the state for their enforcement in the ideal society envisaged 
by him. : 

Gandhi's emphasis on duties as being prior to rights may 
lend the impression that his outlook was conservative. The 


conservative view holds that duty is of greater importance 


and priority than right. The citizen finds his duties as a member 


of a given section of society. It is his moral obligation to 


fulfil these duties. In one of Gandhi's writings on the subject 
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one comes across a statement of like nature. He wrote in 1939 : 
"...rights of true citizenship accrue only to those who serve the 
state to which they belong.”*** But was Gandhi truly a 
conservative ? Dr, Bondurant’s observations deserve attention. 
She says: "In traditional Hindu polity, emphasis upon duty is 
extended to the king. The king, above all others, is obliged to 
fulfil his kingly duties towards his people, and proper 
fulfilment of such duties is the Sole justification for expecting 
his subjects to obey him, Gandhi, who would make every man 
a king, consistently emphasized duties as prior to rights, But 
the effect of his reasoning was not precisely conservative in 
nature, 1!* "Rights accrue automatically to him who duly 
performs his duties", Gandhi wrote, But these rights, Bondurant 
argues, are not to be rigidly confined to rank and order on the 
Conservative structuring of society arising out of caste. 
(For a discussion of Gandhi's views on Caste & Varna, 
See pp. 175 ff. supra ) 

Gandhian rights, fundamentally, are rights to pursue and 
realize values. The Supreme right of human freeedom, then, 
becomes not merely an absence of restraint, the detachment of 
the individual from all relations and bonds, but freedom to achieve 
things, made possible only (a) by the overcoming of obstaclos and 
(b) by assuming the obligations of co-operative effort. Gandhi's 
emphasis on duty as prior to rights can be explained in terms 
of the social obligation that an individual owes, Other-regarding 
activites or devotion to an ego-transcending cause implies service. 
Service is the outward expression of an obligation that an 
individual feels for other selves and for the society as a 
whole. Service was the  master-passion with him as we 
have said elsewhere. His concept of Svaraj as personal Svarāj 
underlies this assumption of the obligation of individuals 
to co-operative effort. This subjective stress in Gandhian 
thought is evident in all his writings. It was his sincere 
belief that only reformed individuals could realize freedom, the 
Supreme right, and that reformation from within enables one 
to stand up against unjust and immoral laws of the state. 
Thus he synthesized the relation between rights and duties. 
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On Equality and Justice 

Liberty to be authentic must be accompanied by equality. 
Gandhi was an ardent champion of equality—the term being 
understood in its comprehensive sense. The Gandhian theory 
of rights incorporates political, racial, social and economic 
equality. Engelman said of Rousseau: "Equality to him is as 
precious as liberty and the great proprietor who makes men 
poor is for him, as detestable as the despot who makes men 
slaves. Social injustice and political injustice sustain 
themselves mutually.” As one reviewer of Gandhian philosophy 
of state has rightly observed: “Almost every word of this 
estimate of the greatest political thinker of France is true of 
Gandhiji,” **5 

Equality did not mean for Gandhi dead uniformity. He 
said : ‘All men are born equal and free’ is not natures law in the 
literal sense. All men are not born equal in intellect, for instance, 
but the doctrine of equality will be vindicated if those 
who have superior intellect will use it not for self-advancement 
at the expense of others, but for the service of those who are 
less favoured in that respect than they.”**° But biological 
inequality, or what Prof. Haldane has called the inherent 
‘inequality’ of man, apart, inequality in the social and economic 
sphere is the core of the social problem. Gandhi was alive 
to this aspect of the problem. While the Rousseauic 
dictum is not true in the literal sense, it is true in the sense 
that all have a moral right fo equal opportunity. Equal 
opportunity is the indispensable condition for the full flowering 
of individuality which, in Gandhi's opinion, lies at the root of 
all progress. 

We need not recount here how he reacted to racial 
inequality in South Africa, to social inequality in the form of 
untouchability in India, or to economic inequality between the 
haves and the have-nots in this country. A detailed discussion 
of his concept of economic equality has been made earlier 
(see p. 247 ff. supra). He devoted his life to the removal of 
untouchability which was the source of social inequality 
(for his views, see p. 182 ff. supra). The main point underlying 
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his concept of socio-economic equality may be summarized in his 
own language. He wrote : "I want to bring about an equalization 
of status, The working classes have all these centuries been 
isolated and relegated to a lower status. They have been 
shoodras, and the word has been interpreted to mean an 
inferior status. I want to allow no differentation between the 
son of a weaver, of an agriculturist and of a school-master.” ++" 

One of the main problems in society which drew Gandhi's 
attention was the social status of women. Gandhi's role in 
&he cause of regeneration of Indian women is too well known 
to be recapitulated here. As for his views on the subject, let 
us cite a few of the many observations he made as and when 
occasions demanded. As early as 1921, he wrote: e 
passionately desire the utmost freedom for our women...Women 
must have votes and an equal legal status." "But", he 
continued, “the problem does not end there. It only commences 
at the point where women begin to affect the political 
deliberations of the nation.”27® He could visualize women 
only "as man's companion, gifted with equal mental capacities,” 
possessing "the right to participate in every minute detail in 
the activities of man’ and “an equal right of freedom and 
liberty with him."**? Gandhi was emphatic in his assertion 
that "Women will enjoy the same rights as men,'!*? He 
regarded legislation for removing the inequalities between men 
and women as essential, But in consonance with his general 
approach towards social problems, he considered it better for 
the enlightened women of India to fight for the repeal of 
all legal disqualifications and the abolition of all social 
discriminations: ''...every right in a non-violent society 
proceeds from the previous performance of a duty, it follows 
that rules of social conduct must be framed by co-operation 
and consultation. They can never be imposed from outside." ^?* 

The Gandhian theory of equality was rooted in his basic 
faith in the dignity of the individual. A moral reverence for 
life suggests equality of all men. His belief that "We are all 
equal before our Maker—Hindus, Musalmans, Parsis, Christians, 
worshippers of one God’*** was the philosophical foundation 
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of his theory of equality. His deep concern for social and 
economic justice was integrally related to his creed of non- 
violence, for justice was the first condition of non-violence. 


On Democracy 


The idea of democracy has had a long lineage from the Greek 
City-States to modern times. Some are of the opinion that 
it is a mistake to think that it is only a western concept. 
Democracies and republics, like that of the Vrjis at the time 
of the Buddha (Sixth century B. O.) were working in India 
centuries before Christ and probably some of them were 
earlier than the Greek republics. It is not necessary for us 
to trace its history here. The idea is simple. In the political 
sphere, it is the idea of participation by the whole community 
in the political process, It bases political authority on the 
will of individuals who by a process of co-operation make 
decisions that are binding on all. This is the modern 
parliamentary democratic form of Government. The basic 
assumption on which parliamentary government rests relates 
to the nature of society it presupposes. It is the well-known 
assumption of ‘natural harmony’ between man and man and 
between individuals and society. Bub democracy is not s0 
much a form as a principle of government, and not only a 
principle of government, but a principle of social life. That 
is say, democracy is not only & form of political system, it is 
also a way of life. Gandhi considered democracy from the 
standpoint of that larger principle of social life. He scathingly 
criticized the governments which, in their institutional basis 
and political form, were democratic, but from the philosophical 
standpoint or the end-point of view, were negations of the same. 

Gandhi held that violence and democracy were incompati- 
ble, It is only on the basis of unadulterated ahimsa that 
genuine democracy can be built up. Both non-violence and 
democracy are but means ; the end is obviously to attain 
and establish a universal community of human beings which 
shall be peaceful, happy and progressive in the physical, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual fields and which shall give, 
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at the same time, full and free scope to each man and 
woman to attain the highest he or she is capable of; or in 
other words, the end is the full flowering of one's personality. 

Gandhi's theory of democracy wiil be discussed in three 
sections: (i) Critique of Western Parliamentary Democracy, 
(ii) Views on institutional basis of Democracy and (iii) Foundations 
of Democracy. 


Critique of Western Parliamentary Democracy 


Hind Swaraj contains Gandhi's indictment of the British 
Parliamentary practices and procedures. To quote him : 

“That which you consider to be the Mother of Parliaments 
is like a sterile woman and a prostitute. Both these are harsh 
terms, but exactly fit the case. That Parliament has not yot, 
of its own accord, done a single good thing. Hence I have 
compared it to a sterile woman. The natural condition of 
that Parliament is such that, without outside pressure, it can 
do nothing. It is like a prostitute because it is under the 
control of ministers who change from time to time. 

“aas a matter of fact, it is generally acknowledged that 
the members are hypocritical and selfish. Hach thinks of his 
own little interest. It is fear that is the guiding motive. 
+When the greatest questions are debated, its members 
have been seen to stretch themselves and to doze. Sometimes 
the members talk away until the listeners are disgusted, 
Carlyle has called it the ‘talking shop of the world’. Members 
vote for their party without a thought. Their so-called 
discipline binds them to it, ..-Parliament is simply a costly toy 
of the nation. 

“they [the Prime Ministers ] cannot be considered 
really patriotic. ...I do not hesitate to say that they have 
neither real honesty nor a living conscience, 

"If India copies England, it is my firm conviction that she 
will be ruined. 133 

Gandhi wrote to Maganlal Gandhi on April 2, 1910; 

"It is very difficult to get rid of our fondness for Parliament, 
It was no doubt barbarous when people tore off the skin, burned 
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persons alive and cut off their ears or nose ; but the tyranny 
of Parliament is much greater than that of Chengiz Khan, 
Tamerlane and others...Modern tyranny is a trap of temptation 
and therefore does greater mischief, One can withstand the 
atrocities committed by one individual as such ; but it is difficult 
to cope with the tyranny perpetrated upon a people in the 
name of the people. ...The common man in India at last 
believes that the Parliament is a hoax.’”’?2¢ 

We have seen in our earlier discussion on Svaraj that 
Gandhi accepted Parliamentary Svarāj as the immediately 
realizable objective of the nation. While he did not forsake 
the ideal pictured in Hind Swaraj, his ‘corporate activity was 
undoubtedly devoted to the attainment of Parliamentary Swaraj’ 
(Young India, 26 January, 1991 ) The compulsion of the 
given stage of development of the nationalist struggle might 
have dictated him to take up this position as we have argued 
earlier. But he was alive to the basic malady of parliamentary 
democracies. In 1925, he wrote: “The peoples of Europe have 
no doubt political power but no Swaraj. Asian and African 
races are exploited for their partial benefit, and they, on their 
part, are being exploited by the ruling class or caste under the 
sacred name of democracy.” (also cited in our discussion on 
Svarüj, see p. 368 supra ). 

In 1938, he wrote: “Democracy of the West is, in my 
opinion, only so-called. It has germs in it, certainly of the 
true type. But it can only come when all violence is eschewed 
and malpractices disappear. The two go hand in hand. Indeed 
malpractice is a species of violence, If India is to evolve the 
true type, there should be no compromise with violence or 
untruth.” +35 

In another issue of Harijan of the same year (1938 ), he 
wrote: "Democracy and violence can ill go together. The 
states that are today nominally democratic have either to 
become frankly totalitarian or, if they are to become truly 
democratic, they must become courageously non-violent."*?* T 

The Euramerican democracies were exposed to Gandhis 
trenchant criticism, for they were not, from the standpoint of 
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non-violence, qualitatively different from the states which tore 
off their democratic veil Writing in 1939, Gandhi remarked : 

“The democracies, therefore, that we see at work in England, 
America and France are only so-called, because they are no 
less based on violence than Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy or even 
Soviet Russia. The only difference is that the violence of the 
last three is much better organized than that of the three 
democratic powers. Nevertheless we see today a mad race for 
outdoing one another in the matter of armaments, And if, when 
the clash comes, as it is bound to come one day, the democracies 
win, they will do so only because they have the backing of 
their peoples who imagine that they have a voice in their own 
government, whereas in the other three cases the peoples might 
rebel against their own dictatorships. *?" (emphasis added) 

An American journalist trekked to Sevagram in April 1940 
for an interview with Gandhi which was in the form of 
questions and answers. 

Q. “Why do you say that democracy can only be saved 
through non-violence ?" 

A. “Because democracy, so long as it is sustained by violence, 
cannot provide for or protect the weak, My notion of democracy 
is that under it the weakest should have the same opportunity 
as the strongest. That can never happen except through 
non-violence, No country in the world today shows any but 
patronizing regard for the weak, The weakest, you say, go to 
the wall. Take your own case. Your land is owned by a few 
capitalist owners. The same is true of South Africa. These 
large holdings cannot be sustained except by violence, veiled if 
not open. Western democracy, as it functions today, is diluted 
Nazism or Fascism.* At best it is merely a cloak to hide the 
Nazi and the Fascist tendencies of imperialism. Why is there 
the war today if it is not for the Satisfaction of the desire to 
share the spoils ? It was not through democratic methods that 
Britain bagged India. What is the meaning of South African 


* of. "There are no Democracies in the West, They 


plutocracies, all of them now fascis are only rank 
Shaw 


t to the finger-tips,”—Georgo Bernard 
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democracy ? Its very constitution has been drawn to protect 
the white man against the coloured man, the natural occupant. 
Your own history is perhaps blaeker still, inspite of what the 
Northern States did for the abolition of slavery. The way you 
have treated the Negro presents a disereditable record. And it is 
to save such democracies that the war is being fought! There 
is something very hypocritical about it.”*** (emphasis added) 

We make no apology for reproducing & rather longish excerpt, 
for this statement of Gandhi is a document of much significance 
since ib contains the basic grounds of his opposition to the 
so-called Democracies. 

Gandhi told Louis Fischer when he visited him in June 1942 : 

"I see no difference between the Fascist or Nazi powers 
and the Allies.* All are exploiters, all resort to rathlessness 
to the extent required to compass their end. America and 
Britain are very great nations bub their greatness will count as 
dust before the bar of dumb humanity, whether African or 
Asiatic. ...They have no right to talk of human liberty and all 
elso unless they have washed their hands clean of the pollution. 
..Then but not till then, will they be fighting for a new 
order,” 129 

In a conversation held in 1940 (Mahadev Desai's report cited 
above, see pp. 360-1) he unequivocally stated : "The European 
Democracies are to my mind a negation of democracy.” 

Gandhi’s indictment of western democracies was based on 
three fundamental counts : (a) exploitation of the weak ‘by a 
few capitalist owners’; (b) expansion of capitalism resulting in 
the exploitation of the weaker peoples ; (c) white racialism. 
According to Gandhi, any sort of exploitation is indistinguishable 
from violence, He could very well comprehend the fundamental 
contradictions of modern age. It was indeed his genius that 

« i and even this 

ape Mn i d tal undi) eset bilo the AICO 
meeting on August 7, 1942, Quoted in Tendulkar, Mahatma, The 
Publications Division, Govt, of India, 1962, vol. 6, p. 167. s du 
aone marin rires gio ong in Me Aen rossa 


and fascism as systems. If there was a differonce, the difference was only 
in degree, 
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was needed to pierce the outer shells of western democracies 
and expose violence in its nakedness, 

We use the word ‘genius’ advisedly because his was the lone 
Voice of political prudence and maturity when confusion reigned 
supreme. While the pronouncedly progressive forces in and 
outside the country, the official Congress leadership not oxcluded, 
were busy rationalizing the distinction between the fascist 
or Axis powers and democratic or Allied powers, he was 
the only political leader who could expose the basic coercive 
character of capitalist democracy. It may not be irrelevant 
here to refer to tho formulation made round about that time 
by the professedly most advanced and radical force of the world, 
viz. the Communist International. According to Manuilsky, one 
of the top leaders of the Communist Party of Sovie& Union as 
well as of the Communist International : 

“The growing menace of world imperialist war is causing all 
class, national and state forces to separate into two camps : the 
camp of war and the camp of peace. The centre of forces 
which are operating to bring about war, to accelerate its 
outbreak is FASCISM ; in Europe the most reactionary and 
aggressive form of Fascism exists in Hitlerite Germany. In Asia, 
itis in military-fascist Japan. ...Italy stands fully armed...” 180 

This logic led the official world Communist movement to 
brand fascism as the ‘greater enemy’ and imperialism as tho 
‘lesser enemy’ which culminated in a broad peace front composed 
of Communists and the ‘democratic’ imperialists. The history 
of transformation of ‘peace front to people’s war’ and then to 
"People's Age’ is the history of unabashed betrayal of the 
fundamental interests of the colonial peoples and the working 
men of capitalist countries wearing the label of democracy. 
Incidentally, this appraisal of the world situation in 
characterizing imperialist Powers as ‘democratic’ violates the 
fundamentals of international socialism as propounded by Marx, 
Engels and Lenin, The military-diplomatic alliance between 
the Soviet Union and the capitalist democracies of Britain, 
France and America was presented as 


the camp of peace, In 
the words of Stalin: 
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"It may now be considered indisputable that in the course 
of war imposed upon the United Nations by Hitlerite 
Germany a radical demarcation of forces and the formation of two 
Opposite camps has taken place—the camp of the Italo-German 
coalition and the camp of the Anglo-Soviet- American 
coalition.”*** (emphasis added) 

So there appeared to the world Communist movement and 
all the units owing allegiance to the Communist International 
a radical or qualitative change in the character of ‘democratic’ 
imperialism. Objective analysis of the basic character of 
imperialism-capitalism was tabooed ; independent judgement 
was declared a heresy. The fundamental characteristics of the 
imperialist democracies, allegedly turned ‘prisoners in the people’s 
camp’, were ignored and the injunction was issued that in order 
to defeat fascism, criticism of ‘democratic’ powers was to be 
Suspended, not to speak of organized action of the peoples against 
them. In such a situation, Gandhi, while remaining indifferent 
to the theoretical niceties of social dynamics, could, by his 
incisive political insight, easily get at the root of the problem. 
Therein lay the superiority of his political acumen. Unlike the 
‘progressives’ who branded him a ‘social reactionary’ and ‘an 
agent of the Indian capitalists’, Gandhi was uninhibited in his 
outlook and thinking. That dogma-free attitude enabled 
him to look at world affairs in a clear perspective while the 
‘vanguards’ sang to the tunes set by the bandmaster at ‘the 
citadel of world revolution’, 


Views on Institutional Basis of Democracy 


The fundamental institution on which the parliamentary 
system of government is based is that of periodic elections, In 
fact, elections have become the linchpin on which the entire 
constitutional apparatus of parliamentary government hangs. 
The enormous importance given to elections tends to equate 
democracy with the majority rule. In effect, this so-called 
majority rule is only the rule of a minority. Under a system 
of franchise as we have in India or in Great Britain, it is 
possible for a government to command a majority in the 
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Parliament on the basis of minority votes. It is an unavoidable 
adjunct of the present system. Even taking for granted that a 
genuine majority rule, i.e. the rule of 51% of the electorate is 
established, can it be equated with genuine democracy ? 
Gandhi's concept of democracy was nob limited to formal adherence 
to the external mechanism of the parliamentary type of govern- 
ment. His approach was essentially moral. He did not believe 
in the priority of political mechanism to one's own conscience. 

In 1920, he wrote: “...in matters of conscience the Law of 
Majority has no place. *?? 

The next year he commented: “Let us not push the mandate 
theory to ridiculous extremes and become slaves to resolutions 
of majorities, That would be a revival of brute force in a more 
virulent form. If rights of minorities are to be respected, the 
majority must tolerate and respect their opinion and action... 
It will be the duty of the majority to see to it that minorities 
receive a proper training and are not otherwiss exposed to 
insults. Swaraj will be an absurdity if individuals have to 
surrender their judgment to majority. * *? 

Individual freedom, according to Gandhi, is the essence of 
democracy. In an article (Young India, 2. 3.22) he opined : 
“The rule of majority has a narrow application, i.e,, one should 
yield to the majority in matters of detail.* But it is slavery 
to be amenable to the majority no matter what its decisions 
are, ...Democracy is not a state in which people act like sheep. 
Under democracy, individual liberty of opinion and action is 
jealously guarded. I, therefore, believe that the minority has a 
perfect right to act differently from the majority...”*°* 

Gandhi wanted a government not based on the coercion 
of even a minority but on the conversion of it.48* In his 
opinion, the rule of majority, when it becomes coercive, is 
as intolerable as that of a bureaucratic minority,*?° 


* In an article entitled ‘The Law of Majorities’, Gandhi wrote in Youn 
India (16.1.90) : "...1 have found by experience that, if I wish to live in 
Society and still retain my independence, I must limit the points of utter 
independence to matters of first rate importance, In all others which do not 
involve a departure from one's personal religion or moral code, one must yield 
to the majority,"—Young India, 1919-22, op. cit., p, 208, 
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On September 28, 1944, in a press conference attended 
by Indian and foreign journalists, he explained his view of 
real democracy as follows : 

"The way of approaching a question is not to examine 
the numerical strength of those behind the opinion, but to 
examine the soundness of opinion on merits, or else we will 
never reach a solution, and if we reach one, it will be a 
blind solution, simply because it is the wish of the largest 
body. If the largest body goes wrong, it is up to me to say 
you are wrong and not to submib." 

“The rule of majority’, he then added, “does not mean 
that if should suppress the opinion of even an individual, 
if it is sound. Opinion of an individual should have greater 
weight than the opinion of many, if that opinion is sound 
on merits. That is my view of real democracy. !?7 

He had no very high regard for the quantitative principle 
of democracy. On the other hand, he attached the highest 
importance to quality irrespective almost of quantity.*°* As 
a believer in the first principle of moral rectitude of the 
individual, he asked “not to be cowed down by the thought of a 
small minority.”*°° For to be in a minority is sometimes a 
privilege and he would rather love to be in the minority of 
one. Gandhi's life shows that he literally lived the life of 
'a minority of one’ and ploughed a lonely furrow for the 
vindication of the principle he thought to be true. 

Hind Swaraj records that elections as the mechanism of 
determining the will of the people did not appeal to Gandhi. 
He moderated his views later. Voicing the demands of the 
Indian people for the inauguration of a democratic political 
System, he wrote in Young India (29. 1. 25, p. 40) that by 
Svaraj he meant “the government of India by the consent 
of the people as ascertained by the largest number of the 
adult population" ( see p. 369 ; also p. 365n supra ). A democrat 
in the true sense of the term, he wanted the elementary 
political right for the people, 

In 1931, he declared: “I am wedded to adult suffrage... 
I cannot possibly bear the idea that a man who has got 
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wealth should have the vote but that a man who has got 
character but no wealth or literacy should have no vote, or 
that a man who works honestly by the sweat of his brow 
day in and day out should not have the vote for the crime 
of being a poor man.’**° 

In 1940, he wrote: “If independence is born non-violently 
all the component parts will be voluntarily interdependent 
working in perfect harmony under & representative central 
authority which will derive its sanction from the confidence 
reposed in it by the component parts." The central power, 
he added, would be based on “universal suffrage exercised 
by a disciplined and politically intelligent electorate. '** 

Again in 1947: "As to the franchise, he swore by the 
franchise of all adults, male and female, above the age of 
twenty-one or even eighteen. He would bar old men like 
himself, They were of no use as voters. .. Thus he would 
have a bar against persons beyond a certain age, say fifty, 
as he would against youngsters below eighteon."'*? 

Along with adult franchise, or even before that, he would 
have universal education, not necessarily literary, except perhaps 
as an aid.'4?* 

We have seen above that in Hind Swaraj Gandhi was not 
favourably disposed towards the party system. He maintained 
this point of view during the rest of his life. A question 
may be raised: Why did he then associate himself with 
the Indian National Congress ? It should be noted here that 
the Indian National Congress, in the pre-independence days, 
was nota political party in the sense a party is understood 
to function, A heterogeneous organization like the Congress 
was more of a broad political anti-imperialis& platform rather 
than an agency of coming to power through normal constitutional 
channels, It was more of a movement than a party-political 
machine. As we have observed earlier, Gandhi did not struggle 
for power as an end in itself; it was for him a means of 


* “Literacy is not the end of education. nor even the beginni 
only one of the means whereby men and CH RS. a 
lap Buche pecia y women can be educated,"— Gandhi 
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rendering service to the people and of investing them with 
authority. A few days before the meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee in November 1947, Gandhi mooted the 
idea that the political goal of the Congress having been achieved 
with the attainment of independence, the Congress ought to 
liquidate itself  voluntarily.'** Because of the changed 
character of the Congress, turned a party of the ruling capitalist 
class of India since independence, Gandhi could carry nobody 
with him in that direction. The day before he was assassinated, 
he outlined his ideas on the reconstitution of the Congress in 
a draft plan, which subsequently came to be known as his 
‘Last Will and Testament’. The preamble of the draft ran: 
“Though split into two, India haying attained political 
independence through means devised by the Indian 
National Congress, the Congress in its present shape 
and form, as a propaganda -vehicle and a parliamentary 
machine, has outlived its use. India has still to attain social, 
moral and economie independence in terms of its seven hundred 
thousand villages as distinguished from its cities and towns. 
...For these and similar reasons, the A.LO.O. resolves to 
disband the existing Congress organization and flower into a 
Lok Sevak Sangh.” The idea conveyed here suggests that 
he wanted power as a means of service, and nob as an end 
in itself, 

Since Gandhi had to operate within a given concrete historical 
situation, his corporate or political activities were directed 
towards—which ultimately paved the way for—the creation of 
of a national democratie state order. He was alive to this 
development. But so far as his theoretical concept was 
concerned he did not move from his original position. The 
following excerpt from a conversation with Louis Fischer will 
bear out this statement. 

"T realizo," Gandhi said, “that despite my views there 
will be a central government administration. However, I do 
not believe in the accepted Western form of vogue d with 
its universal voting for parliamentary representatives. 

* See Appendix II. 
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“What would you have India do ?" Fischer asked. 

"There are seven hundred thousand villages in India. Hach 
would be organized according to the will of its citizens, all of 
them voting. Then there would be seven hundred thousand 
votes and not four hundred million. Hach village, in other 
words, would have one vote. The villages would elect their 
district administrations, and the district administrations would 
elect the provincial administrations, and these in turn would 
elect a president who would be the national chief executive.” 

“That is very much like the Soviet system,” Fischer said. 

"I did not know that,” Gandhi admitted, “I don't 
mind." **5 

Pursuing the discussion further Gandhi reminded Fischer, 
“Parliamentary democracy is not immune to corruption." '*^ 

It may be pointed out here that at the Round Table 
Conference, Gandhi suggested indirect election through the 
Paiicáyats.**" 

Gandhi had his own concept of representativo democracy" 
backed by a non-violent sanction, In an interview with Gandhi 
a few days before his death, Mr. Vincent Sheean asked: "If 
those who believe in the ideal of non-violence keep away from 
government, government will continue to be carried on by the 
use of force. How is thon the transformation of the existing 
government to be brought about ?” 

Gandhi admitted that ordinarily government was impossible 
without the use of force. "I have, therefore, said that a man 
who wants to be good and do good in all circumstances must 
not hold power.” 


"Is all government to come to a standstill then ?' Mr. 
Sheean asked. 

"No," Gandhi rejoined. ‘The man of non-violence can send 
those to the government who represent his will. If he 
goes there himself he exposes himself to a corrupting influence 


* Gandhi was opposed to bicameral legislature and to representation of 
special intereats since they violate the fundamental principles of popular 
democracy.—S8ee The Nation's Voice, eds., O. Rajagopalachar & J, C. 
Kumarappa, Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmedabad, 1958, pp. 18-19. 
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of power. But my representative holds power of attorney 
only during my pleasure. If he falls prey to temptation, he 
can be recalled. I cannot recall myself. All this requires a 
high degree of intelligence on the part of electorate. There 
are about half a dozen constructive work organizations. 
I do not send them to the parliament. I want them to keep 
parliament in check by educating and guiding the voters." 

"You mean to say that power always corrupts ?" 

"Yes," said Gandhi emphatically.+*® 

Gandhi wanted to evolve political system suited to the 
genius of the Indian people.**? He told Fischer: “I do not 
think that a free India will function like the other countries 
of the world. We have our own forms to contribute? And 
that form was Village Svaraj or Pañcāyat Raj or in plain 
English, democracy from the below. "True democracy cannot 
be worked by twenty men sitting at the centre. It has to be 
worked from below by the people of every village.'*5* Before 
outlining his concept of Village Svaraj le& us proceed to 
consider the Gandhian concept of the foundations of democracy. 


Foundations of Democracy 


In a foregoing section on Svaraj, we have seen that he 
believed essentially in the “sovereignty of the people based 
on pure moral authority” (see p. 355 supra). Institutional 
framework of democracy does not guarantee power to - 
people. fo, that is not enough. “Democracy is an impossible 
thing until the power is shared by all...Even a pariah, & 
labourer...will have his share in self-government. 15? 

But how to achieve this democracy ? The essence of 
democracy lies in non-violence, Gandhi reminds us. In our 
earlier discussion on his criticism of Western democracies 
we have seen that his fundamental objection rested on the 
ground that these nominal democracies were founded on 
violence. We have also seen that Svaraj of the massen, 
according to Gandhi, is integrally related to a non-violent 
etructure of society (see p. 368-9 supra) We need not, 
therefore, engage ourselves in a detailed discussion. But, for 
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the sake of systematization, we shall briefly refer to his 
views, 

Gandhi held the view that “without the recognition of 
non-violence on a national scale there is no such thing as 
a constitutional or democratic government. +59 It was his 
conviction that “Science of non-violence alone can lead one 
to pure democracy. '5* He stated his belief in no uncertain 
terms: “True democracy or Swaraj of the masses can never 
come through untruthful and violent means, for the simple 
reason that the natural corollary to their use would be to 
remoye all opposition through the suppression or extormination 
of the antagonists. That does not make for individual 
freedom. Individual freedom can have the fullest play only 
under a regime of of unadulterated  ahimsa."*55 ^ Addressing 
the historic August (1942) session of All-India Congress 
Committee, Gandhi reiterated -his faith once again that violent 
means led to the concentration of power in the hands of a 
fow and frustrated the ends of popular revolutions. “I read 
Carlyle’s French Revolution while I was in prison, and 
Pandit Jawaharlal has told me something about the Russian 
revolution. But it is my conviction that inasmuch as these 
struggles were fought with the weapon of violence, they failed 
to realize the democratic ideal. In the democracy which I have 
envisaged, a democracy established by non-violence, there will 
be equal freedom for all. Everybody will be his own 
master.”*5° And, “...true democracy can only be the outcome of 
non-violence. The structure of a world federation can be raised 
only on a foundation of non-violence, and violence will have to 
be totally abjured from world affairs.” 157 

Gandhi said in the same speech: "Ours is not a drive for 
power" fo far as Gandhi himself was concerned the statement 
was more than proven. But for others, namely the leadership 
of the Congress, it was a different case, He told Dr. Zakir 
Hussain in December 1947 : ‘Today everybody in the Congress 
is running after power. Let us not be in the same cry as the 
power-seekers...bu& keep altogether aloof from power politics 
and its contagion. The objective of the constructive work 
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organisations is to generate political power, not to capture 
it.”+5® (emphases added) 

This is a key point of Gandhian political philosophy. Gandhi 
had undoubtedly an ethical attitude towards politics, but to 
dismiss this essential point as moralistic would be to miss the 
essence of Gandhian theory. The plea for generating political 
power has deep-rooted sociological and political significance. 
This means that power is not to be imposed from above, it has 
to evolve upwards. And in the Gandhian scheme, dissemination 
of power is only possible on a non-violent basis. 

Democracy was not merely a matter of power-form with 
him ; he laid much. stress on the cultivation of democratic 
spirit. He stated in September 1934; "I hold that democracy 
cannot be evolved by forcible methods. The spirit of democracy 
cannot be imposed from without. It has to come from 
within," * 59 

The democracy of Gandhi's conception does not demand 
dead uniformity ; toleration is one of the essential basis of such 
a concept. He wrote in Harijan (81.5.42, p. 172) + 

"Evolution of democracy is not possible if we are not 
propared to hear the other side. We shut the doors of reason 
when we refuse to listen to our opponents, or having listened, 
make fun of them, If intolerance becomes a habit, we rum 
the risk of missing the truth. Whilst, with the limits that 
Nature has put upon our understanding, we must act fearlessly 
according to the light youchsafed to us, we must always keep 
an open mind and be ever ready to find that what we believed 
to be truth was, after all, untruth, This openness of mind 
strengthens the truth in us." 

Democracy presupposes freedom of thought. Of the 
fundamental rights of the individual, the right to freedom of 
thought and expression, in an ultimate as well as in an 
instrumental sense, is amongst the most essential Jines 
Gandhi accepted this liberal (in its original sense) view of 
democracy and fostered real freedom of thought in all his 
activities. Bub that was not the distinctive note of Gendhi/in 
the history of political theory and action. What marked him 
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off from other political theorists was his insistence on the 
means of arriving at Truth, that is to say, on the application 
of the satyügraha method, Self-suffering, he used to say, is 
the law of man as violence is the law of the brute. Civilization, 
he held, consists in the substitution of intoleration and violence 
by methods of toleration and persuasion wherever conflicts 
occur in human relations (see pp. 293-4 supra) This attitude 
of toleration in human relations flows from his philosophical 
belief of Truth appearing in fragments. “The golden rule of 
conduct, therefore, is mutual toleration, seeing that we will 
never all think alike and we see Truth in fragment and from 
different angles of vision. Conscience is not the same thing 
for all. Whilst, therefore, it is a good guide for individual 
conduct, imposition of that conduct upon all will be 
an insufferable interference with everybody's freedom of 
conscience.”*°° The method of persuasion and conversion, 
that is, the non-violent way, is the best way, so argued 
Gandhi, of attaining democracy. 

Democracy to be genuine needs an appropriate mental 
climate of the citizens. Toleration of and respect for others’ 
opinions help in the growth of such a climate. Gandhi pointed 
to that direction. As Prof. Nirmal Kumar Bose reminds us: 
"One of Gandhiji's greatest contributions to India has been this 
insistence upon the philosophical foundation of democracy. 1*1 

This philosophical approach holds the key to an understanding 
of his concept of state being a secular one.t®* In his opinion, 
“The State should undoubtedly be secular. Everyone living in 
it should be entitled to profess his religion without let or 
hindrance, so long as the citizen obeyed the common law of the 
land.” “If I were a dictator”, he said in 1946, “religion and 
State would be separate. I swear by my religion. I will die 
for it. But it is my personal affair, The State has nothing to 
do with it ...That is everybody's personal concern.” He did 
not believe in State religion even though the whole community 
had only one religion. He was opposed to State aid, partly or 
wholly, to religious bodies. This does not mean, Gandhi 
explained, that the State schools would not give ethical 
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teaching. In his opinion, teaching of fundamental ethics is 
common to all religions. But the State cannot concern itself or 
cope with religous instructions. It is superfluous to add that by 
religion he meant denominational religion and not fundamental 
ethics which, in his opinion, "is common to all religions". 
Secularism as a concept is integrally related to democracy. 
Gandhi underlined the kernel of democracy by stressing on this 
aspect. This apparently bears little significance. But a close 
examination will lead to a different conclusion. First, because 
of the obvious historic limitations imposed on India, the pattern 
of the development of modern Indian history did not resemble 
the classical democratic type ; secondly, as a corollary to the 
same, the forces of obscurantism, social orthodoxy and communal 
reaction were firmly rooted in the body politic. They had 
social bases to stand upon. Sociologically speaking, the 
pre-capitalist values (in the classical sense) held sway over a 
large mass of the Indian people. Gandhi preached secularism 
at a period when the forces of social reaction tried to thwart 
the course of national development on a democratic basis. Bis 
emphasis on the secular character of the state reflected the 
opinion of the advanced section of the nation. His advocacy 
of the idea helped in accelerating the pace of national 
democratic development. Therein lies its significance. 


Decentralization 

Gandhi declared : “The end to be sought is human 
happiness combined with full mental and moral growth. I use 
the adjective moral as synonymous with spiritual. This end 
can be achieved under decentralization. Centralization as & 
system is inconsistent with a non-violent structure of society. ^ ^? 
Gandhi's opposition to centralization was based on & fundamental 
ground. He held: “Centralization cannot be sustained and 
defended without adequate force. ^^^ We have seen above 
that his programme was not power-oriented ; it was not, in his 
words, a ‘drive for power’, for it was his conviction that a 
‘skirmish for power is ‘ungainly’ in the ultimate sense of 
investing the people with authority to shape their own destiny. 
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Centralization leads to the concentration of power in the hands of 
a few and that, inits turn, robs tha people of its supreme authority 
in the matter of determination of public issues. Not only that, 
in an over-centralized state man loses his human dignity and 
becomes a cog in the wheel of the vast and impersonal state 
machine. Man becomes de-personalized. His programme of 
‘generation of power, he hoped, would avoid the incongruity 
of peoples power with centralized state power. That is why 
he laid much stress on Constructive Programme, the modus 
operandi of non-violent revolution. For him, democracy was 
“the ar& and science of mobilizing the entire physical, economic 
and spiritual resources of all the various sections of the people 
in the service of the common good of all"*95 In order to 
mobilize the total resources of the nation a sense of 
belongingness on the part of the people must be imparted and 
institutionally organized. Decentralization of power—economic 
and politieal—seemed to Gandhi to be the antidote to the 
alienation, a concomitant of factory civilization and vast state 
complex, suffers from. He wanted to give a new direction to 
politics and for that he went to the roots. He believed that 
power to be effective and genuine from the standpoint of the 
masses, must lie with the people which could only be possible 
in small communities of villages. “Society based on non- 
violence can only consist of groups settled in villages in 
which voluntary co-operation is the condition of dignified and 
peaceful existence.”*°° Hence he cried for Village Svaraj, 
Pañcāyatī Raj, or democracy from below. 

The term ‘Pafichayat Raj’ needs to be clarified since the 
employment of this and allied indigenous terms have been 
misunderstood in certain circles. A hasty and cursory glance at 
some of Gandhi's writings might suggest political reaction. As has 
been noted by a keen student of Gandhian political theory, his 
nostalgic recollections of India’s past, coupled with his 
comments urging the rejection of aspects of modern technology, 
haye led some observers to label Gandhi a traditionalist and a 
reactionary. But, she continues, “we find again and again 
Gandhi's use of the traditional to communicate new ideas, 
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his use of phrases emerging out of established ways and 
familiar institutions to transmit newly created values. ^" 

What was the picture of rural democracy that Gandhi 
envisaged ? 

"My idea of Village Swaraj is that it is a complete republic, 
independent of its neighbours for its own vital wants and yet 
interdependent for many others in which dependence is a 
necessity. ...The government of the village will be conducted by 
tho Panchayat of five persons annually elected by the adult 
villagers, male and female, possessing minimum prescribed 
qualifications. These will have all the authority and jurisdiction 
required. Since there will be no system of punishments in the 
accepted sense, this Panchayat will be the legislature, judiciary 
and executive combined to operate for its year of office. 
Any village can become such a republic today without 
much interference, even from the present Government whose 
sole effective connection with the villages is the exaction of 
village revenue. I have not examined here the question of the 
relations with the neighbouring villages and the centre if any. 
My purpose is to present an outline of village government. 
Here there is perfect democracy based upon individual freedom. 
The individual is the architect of his own government, The 
law of non-violence rules him and his government. He and his 
village are able to defy the migbt of the world. For the law 
governing every villager is that he will suffer death in the 
defence of his and his village's honour.”*°* 

Conveying the same idea again four years later in Harijan, 
he wrote: 

"In this structure composed of innumerable villages, there 
will be ever-widening, never ascending circles. Life will not be 
a pyramid with the apex sustained by the bottom. But it will 
be an oceanic circle whose centre will be the individual always 
ready to perish for the village, the latter ready to perish for 
the circle of the villages, till at last the whole becomes one 
life composed of individuals, never aggressive in their arrogance 
but ever humble, sharing the majesty of the oceanic circle of 
which they are integral units. ^^? 
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The plea for village Svaràj and Pañcāyat Raj, because of 
its traditional association with the past, might suggest a call 
for going back to the olden days. But did Gandhi advocate 
the literal revival of ancient village paiicayats ? In his romantic 
reaction, in Hind Swaraj, against the modern civilization he 
held that in olden days the Indians enjoyed true Home 
Rule.''? One may conclude from a perfunctory reading of 
that book that he wanted to go back to that phase of history. 
Gandhi himself said in 1939 that his was not an attempt to 
go back to the ignorant, dark ages.'"* Now let us see for 
ourselves whether he wanted a literal revival of the ancient 
Indian village republics. To start with, it seems doubtful that 
Gandhi had any systematic notion of the political and 
sociological implications of the traditional village paficiyat.*7* 
The historical record, incomplete as if is, shows a range of 
variations in the manner of selection and operation of this 
institution. However, a few predominant elements stand out 
as characteristics of the ancient pañcāyat system. The village 
paleayat was traditionally organized with the group, and not 
with the individual, as the unit. It was in many respects an 
extension of the Indian family system, and was strictly 
patriarchal in character.*7* But Gandhi's concern, as 
we have seen above, was consistently for the individual. 
How, then, could he reconcile this position with that of the 
revival of the ancient paíicàyat ? The answer is, we agree 
with Dr. Bondurant,'"^ that he did not. For the paficiyat 
of his conception was very different from that typical of the 
ancient system. He drew upon his experience and knowledge 
of the institutions of Indian society for terms to express the 
concepts and objectives which emerged from his own 
‘experiments. with truth’, The ancient paficiyat was a 
patriarchal ‘assemblage of co-proprietors', if Maine's account is 
to be taken into account, while Gandhi's village democracy 
will be based on individual freedom’ with the annual election 
by all the adult vyillagers—male and female alike—as an 
instrumental right of the villagers. The contrast between the 
two is too glaring to need further elaboration, 
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Gandhi foresaw & decentralized Indian state where power 
would be transformed into legitimate government. I& may be 
noted in this connexion that he illustrated his ideas about the 
decentralization of power when he led the struggle against 
foreign domination in 1920-2. The programme of non-co- 
operation with the administrative apparatus of the British 
government is too well known to be sketched here. In place 
of the bureaucratic state machinery he expected to establish a 
parallel state based on reconstituted village councils, a local 
system of native justice, and the national schools using Indian 
languages.!"5 He envisaged a radical shift nob for a mere 
change of personnel, but for a change of the system of the 
methods.'"9 These ideas underwent later reformulations in the 
context of attaining the immediate political objective in the 
form of constitutional democratie government. But he did not 
move away from the ideal position so far as he himself was 
concerned. Rather it may be maintained that with the passage 
of years he was inclined more towards a decentralized democracy 
based on the village unit. 

Incidentally, his advocacy of decentralized political power 
has led a number of commentators to suggest that the core 
of his political thought is philosophical anarchism. Whether 
this suggestion is tenable or not shall be discussed in a 
subsequent section in detail, The relation of decentralization 
of power to anarchism may be a matter of opinion, but it must 
be recognized that he clung to this idea till his last, About 
a month before his sudden assassination, Prof. S. N. Agarwal 
drew Gandhi's attention to the fact that the Draft Constitution 
for Free India did not make even a passing reference to the 
principle of decentralized democracy. Gandhi replied in the 
columns of the Harijan ( 21. 12. 47) observing: "Principal 
Agarwal says that there is no mention or direction about 
Village Panchayats and decentralization in the foreshadowed 
Constitution, It is certainly an omission calling for immediate 
attention if our independence is to reflect the peoples voice. 
The greater the power of the panchayats, better for the 
people.” 
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Decentralization of power meant for Gandhi greater freedom 
for the people. The problem of democracy is, as L. T. Hobhouse 
said, "how to secure any expression of will from the ordinary 
man". This the elections under democracies are clearly 
incapable of securing. The vast state machinery does 
not favour the growth of a climate where the ordinary 
man can feel that he has something to contribute to public 
affairs. It is only in small communities that such participation 
can be envisaged. A host of modern western writers like 
Bryce, Cole, Joad, Aldous Huxley, Mannheim, Adams, Laski, 
Mumford, Sorokin, Morgan and others have expressed their 
opinion in favour of decentralization of power. Agarwal in 
his Gandhian Constitution for Free India, which received the 
approval of Gandhi, has quoted many leading western authorities 
on this subject to establish the Gandhian formulation about 
decentralization of power. 

Gandhi had another point of argument in favour of 
decentralization. In his opinion, “Rurally organized India will 
run less risk of foreign invasion than urbanized India, well 
equipped with military, naval and air forces.’*77 From the 
defence aspect, decentralization affords better protection against 
aerial attacks. 

To sum up: Democracy to be successful, in Gandhi's 
opinion, must be decentralized. Decentralization is necessary 
for the effective participation of the people in matters 
concerning themselves. It does not plead for atomistic existence, 
but for a life based on organization and interdependence, and 
if necessary, these should reach world-wide proportions. Such 
interdependence will be of a voluntary and co-operative 
character. Coercion of any variety will have no place in such 
a scheme, Individual freedom stands sacrificed in a centralized, 
authoritarian state, and can only be ensured in a decentralized 
polity. 

One may acclaim*"9 the Gandhian thesis as the only sure 
panacea for the ills of overcentralization of power, while 
another may reject"? the Gandhian scheme as ‘conservative 
in spirit. An examination of these views is a matter of 
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detailed study and investigation. We are not going here to 
make a detailed survey of the arguments in favour of and 
against the Gandhian theory of decentralization and the means 
he advocated for attaining such a decentralized state. What 
is relevant here is that Gandhi, being repelled at the sight of 
concentration of power in the hands of a few, wanted to build 
up power on a new basis. His solution might have contained 
elements of non-feasible and impracticable utopianism ; it might 
have betrayed a lack of the sociological understanding of the 
problem of power. But the animus of his reaction against 
over-centralization of the pyramid-structured state machinery 
bears relevance, The end of human happiness that the theory of 
decentralization advocates has an enduring appeal in the days 
when State has assumed the form of Leviathan. 


On Nationalism and Internationalism 


Louis Fischer says: “In modern times, the urge towards 
nationhood has been elemental, natural, and instinctive. Gandhi 
is the most forceful Indian exponent of this urge.’ **° 
Subjectively he incarnated the very spirit of nationalism, its 
profound indignation against foreign enslavement and the heroic 
wil and determination to end that  enslavement. The 
consciousness of Gandhi was also completely free from even the 
faintest trace of provincial particularism or communalism. He 
was not a Gujarati or a Hindu but an Indian, a nationalist 
par excellence. But his concept of nationalism had a wider 
connotation. In our earlier discussion on his concept of Svaraj, 
we have seen that his nationalism embraced and emphasized 
the interest of the masses as opposed to the classes. In the 
discussion to follow we shall see that the nationalist Gandhi 
did not preach jingo nationalism. On the other hand, he tried 
to lead India away from the path of narrow and exclusivist 
nationalism into a recognition of her duty as & member of the 
international fraternity of nations based on interdependence as 
a recognized principle of public life. f 

Gandhi's early initiation to nationalism, in the main a 
western ideology,!9* was evident during his stay in London. 
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It seems quite likely that Gandhi, who was born in India in 
an age when nationalism swept the imagination of the advanced 
and educated sections of the population, was influenced by it to 
some extent in his younger days. But his nationalism effectively 
dates from his South Africa days when he actually experienced 
the humiliation of racial discrimination. His nationalist feelings 
developed since his arrival in India in 1915. Intimate contact 
with the suffering millions of India made him a staunch 
opponent of foreign slavery and an ardent nationalist. The 
most remarkable thing that one finds is that his philosophy of 
nationalism was not based upon race-hatred and chauvinistic 
feelings. It was the stroke of his genius that blended 
nationalism with internationalism. His patriotism transcended 
geographical frontiers and was conterminus with humanity. 

In 1921, he wrote: “For me patriotism is the same as 
humanity. I am patriotic because I am human and humane, 
It is not exclusive. It will not hurt England or Germany 
to serve India, Imperialism has no place in my scheme of 
life. The law of a patriot is not different from that of a 
patriarch, Anda patriot is so much the less patriot if he is 
a lukewarm humanitarian. There is no conflict between private 
and political law,” +83 

In his famous article, ‘The Great Sentinel’, he wrote : “Indian 
nationalism is not exclusive, nor aggressive, nor destructive. 
It is health-giving, religious and therefore humanitarian." * 5? 

Similarly he wrote in 1924: “I live for India's freedom 
and would die for it, because it is part of Truth. Only a 
free India can worship the true God. I work for India’s 
freedom because my swadeshi teaches me that being born 
in it and having inherited her culture, I am fittest to serve 
her and she has a prior claim to my service. But my 
patriotism is not exclusive; it is calculated not only not to 
hurt another nation but to benefit all in the true sense of 
the word, India’s freedom as conceived by me can never 
be a menace to the world,’**4 


Here is a graphic description of nationalism as conceived 
of by Gandhi : 
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"We want freedom for our country, but not at the expense 
or exploitation of others, not so as to degrade other countries. 
I do not want the freedom of India if it means the extinction 
of England or the disappearance of Englishmen. I want the 
freedom of my country so that other countries may learn 
something from my free country, so that the resources of my 
country might be utilized for the benefit of mankind. Just as 
the cult of patriotism teaches us today that the individual has 
to die for the family, the family has to die for the village, the 
village for the district, the district for the province, and 
Province for the country, even 80, & country has to be free in 
order that it may die, if necessary, for the benefit of the world.* 
My love therefore of nationalism, or my idea of nationalism, is 
that my country may become free, that if need be, the whole 
country may die, so that the kuman races may live. There is 
no room for race-hatred there, Let that be our nationalism." 55 
(emphases added) 

In 1925, he wrote: "I want India's rise so that the whole 
world may benefit. I do not want India to rise on the ruin 
of other nations," 159 

"I do want to think in terms of the whole world. My 
patriotism includes the service of humanity. 

"I would like to see India free and strong so that she may 
offer herself as a willing and pure sacrifice for the betterment 
of the world."*9" (emphases added) 

Speaking of his mission, Gandhi said in 1929: "My mission 
is not merely brotherhood of Indian humanity. My mission is 
not merely freedom of India, though today it undoubtedly 
engrosses practically the whole of my time. But through 
realization of freedom of India I hope to realize and carry on 
the mission of the brotherhoood of man. My patriotism is not 


* Gandhi used to quote with approval a verse from Hitopadesa ( Mitralabha, 
Verse 115): “For the sake of dg family, forsake the individual; for the sake 
of the village, forsake the family; for the sake of the country, forsake the 
village ; and for the sake of the soul, forsake the whole world," This verse is 
also recorded in the ancient collection of moral instructions associated with 
the name of Oanakya; and thus formed part of India’s traditional heritage. 
"It is interesting", comments Prof. Nirmal Kumar Bose, ‘that €: 
utilized the verse and gave it a completely new meaning.'’—Studies In 
Gandhism, Caleutta, Third edition, 1965, p. 108. 
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an exclusive thing. It is all-embracing and I should reject that 
patriotism which sought to mount upon the distress or exploi- 
tation of other nationalities. The conception of my patriotism 
is nothing if it is not always, in every case without exception, 
consistent with the broadest good of humanity at large pana 
(emphasis added) 

In 1931, he remarked : “Our nationalism can be no peril to 
other nations in as much as we will exploit none, just as we 
will allow none to exploit us. Through Swara we will serve 
the whole world." *9? 

Similarly, he wrote in 1933: "I am a humble servant of 
India and in trying to serve India, I serve humanity at largo. 
..After nearly 50 years of public life, I am able to say that 
today my faith in the doctrine that the service of one’s nation 
is not inconsistent with the service of the world has grown. 
It is a good doctrine. Its acceptance alone will ease the 
situation in the world and stop the mutual jealousies between 
nations inhabiting this globe of ours.”*°° 

He told Louis Fischer in June 1942: “For the time being, 
India disappears from my gaze. I never wanted independence 
for India’s sake alone. I never wished to play the role of 
frog-in-the-well.”*°* 

For Gandhi, there was no antithesis between nationalism 
and internationalism. He did not preach abstract inter- 
nationalism. He knew that one must be a good nationalist in 
order to become a true internationalist. He explained in his 
writings that there could be no genuine international co-operation 
without national independence. 

In 1925, he wrote: “It is impossible for one to be inter- 
nationalist without being a nationalist. Internationalism is 
possible only when nationalism becomes a fact, i.e when peoples 
belonging to different countries have organized themselves and 
are able to act as one man. It is not nationalism that is evil, 
it is narrowness, selfishness, exclusiveness which is the bane of 


* “My nationalism is intenso internationalism’’, Gandhi said i 
to a French paper.—See Gandhian Outlook nd i n a message 
Education, Government of India, 1958, p. 138, and Techniques, Ministry of 
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modern nations which is evil Hach wants to profit at the 
expense of, and rise on the ruins of, the other. Indian nationalism 
has struck a different path. It wants to organize itself or to 
find full self-expression for the benefit and servico of humanity 
at large, ...God having cast my lot in the midst of the people 
of India, I should be untrue to my Maker if I failed to serve 
them. If I do not know how to serve them I shall never 
know how to serve humanity. And I cannot possibly go wrong 
so long as I do not harm other nations in the act of serving 
my country,”*°* 

Again, in 1931: "You want co-operation between nations 
for the salvaging of civilization. I want it too, but co-operation 
presupposes free nations worthy of co-operation. If I am to help 
in creating or restoring peace and goodwill and resist distur- 
bances thereof, I must have the ability to do so and I cannot 
do so unless my country has come to its own. At the present 
moment, the very movement for freedom in India is India's 
contribution to peace. For so long as India is a subject nation, 
not only is she a danger to peace, but also England which 
exploits India. Other nations may tolerate today England's 
imperialist policy and her exploitation of other nations, but 
they certainly do not appreciate it; and they would gladly help 
in tho prevention of England becoming a greater and greater 
menace everyday. Of course you will say that India free can 
become a menace herself. But let us assume that she will 
behave herself with her doctrine of non-violence, if she achieves 
her freedom through i& and for all her bitter experiences of 


being a victim of exploitation. ^ ?* 


Co-operation of subject India with the Allies during World 
War II was a preposterous proposition, Gandhi, though an 
ardent advocate of international collaboration and co-operation, 
did not mince words reminding Louis Fischer that “to collaborate 
we must be free. Slaves do nob fight for freedom." ^ 9* 

Gandhi fought for and led the nation for national freedom, 
but as has been seen above from his own writings, he did not 
advocate an isolated independent existence. In fact, his emphasis 
was on a ‘federation of friendly interdependendent states, and 
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as national independence was the pre-condition for such an 
existence, he waged battle against foreign domination. 

As early as 1924, he wrote: “Isolated independence is not 
the goal of the world States. It is voluntary interdependence.’ * ?* 

Again, in the same year: “The better mind of the world 
desires today not absolutely independent States warring one 
against another, but a federation of friendly interdependent 
States. The consummation of that event may be far off. I 
want to make no grand claim for our country. But I see 
nothing grand or impossible about our expressing our readiness 
for universal interdependence rather than independence. 
I desire the ability to be totally independent without 
asserting the independence. *°* 

Similarly, he told a gathering in Bombay in 1931: “My 
notion of Purna Swaraj is not isolated independence but healthy 
and dignified interdependence. My nationalism, fierce though 
it is, is not exclusive, not designed to harm any nation or 
individual. Legal maxims are not so legal as they are moral. 
I believe in the eternal truth of ‘sic utere tuo wt alienum non 
loedas’.”1°" 

In a letter to Jawaharlal, dated 14 September 1933, he 
wrote as follows : 

"Nor have I the slightest difficulty in agreeing with you 
that in these days of rapid intercommunication and a growing 
consciousness of the oneness of all mankind, we must recognize 
that our nationalism must not be inconsistent with progressive 
internationalism. India cannot stand in isolation and unaffected 
by what is going on in other parts of the world, I can, 
therefore, go the whole length with you and say that ‘we should 
range ourselves with the progressive forces of the world’,”*°° 

He again asserted this principle of international co-operation 
and solidarity in 1939: “A free democratic India will gladly 
associate herself with other free nations for mutual defence 
against aggression and for economic co-operation. She will 
work for the establishment of a real world order based on 
freedom and democracy, utilizing the world’s knowledge and 
resources for the progress and advancement of humanity,” +99 
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It may be recalled here that the democratic world federation 
he visualized could only be raised on the foundation of non- 
violenee (see p. 408 supra) He envisaged the establishment of a 
world federation as &he necessary condition for world peace. 

In a letter, dated Sevagram 28.7.42, addressed to Maurice 
Frydman who was very much interested in the idea of world 
federation, Gandhi wrote : 

"I told you that I was one with you and that I was 
trying to take the Congress and everybody towards world 
federation. I also told you if it ever comes, it will come through 
Sevagram or the Sevagram way. I want Free India, too, for that 
purpose. If I can get freedom for India through non-violent 
means, power of non-violence is firmly established, empire idea 
dissloves and the World-State takes its place in which all 
the states of the world are free and equal, no state has its 
military. There may be a world police to keep order in the 
absence of universal belief in non-violence.”*°° 

In 1947, Gandhi said in reply to a question that the only 
condition on which the world could live was that it should be 
united under one central governing body composed of 
representatives of the component parts.2°* 

“I would not like to live in this world if it is not to be 
one world.* I would certainly like to see that dream realized 
in my life time", Gandhi declared in Inter-Asian Relations 
Conference held in the last week of March 1947. í 

"If you work with a fixed determination, there is no 
doubt that in our own generation we will realise this 
dream.” 2°? 

Gandhi’s intense natioralism or the concept of Svadest 
fitted in quite well with his one-world idea. He repeatedly 
asserted that the concept of Svadest was not based on narrow 
exclusivism., The spirit of sacrifice underlying Svadest should 
go beyond a man's own community and should embrace the 
whole of humanity. He believed in the truth implicitly that a 


sf orld” 
* Gandhi told Prof, Catlin in 1946 that there could be no “one w 
unless it were founded upon union in respect for seat de peste Sorted 
In The Path of Mahatma Gandhi, Macdonald & Co.,(Pabl's ers) Ltd., r 
1948, p. 281. 
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man could serve his neighbours as well as humanity at large at 
the same time, provided the service to the neighbours was in 
no way selfish or exclusive, ie., did not in any way inyolve the 
exploitation of any other human being.*°* 

Gandhi discussed the reason why Svades?, which he called 
“the acme of universal service, ??* implied preference for the 
nearest and the immediate. One may refer to From Yeravda 
Mandir for a clearer exposition of the doctrine of Svadesz. 
Svadesi recognized the scientific limitation of human capacity 
for service.2°® Thus understood, Svadeíi serves the cause of 
international brotherhood. 

Gandhi’s fundamental religious belief that all are equal 
before God explains to an extent why he adhered to the 
concept of human brotherhood as opposed to national 
exclusivism. In the memorable article, ‘The Doctrine of The 
Sword’, Gandhi wrote: “My religion has no geographical 
limits. If I have a living faith in it, it will transcend my 
love for India herself,??^ His deep humanitarianism found 
its expression when he declared: “There is no limit to 
extending our services to our neighbours across State-made 
frontiers. God never made those frontiers.”*°7 This statement 
made in 1931 was not just a culled-out, isolated statement to 
prove our point that Gandhi's supreme concern was humanity 
at large. In 1947, on the eve of independence, he was asked 
the question, ‘If a neighhouring State is in want, what should 
Free India do ? His categorical answer was that a truly 
independent India was bound to run to the help of its 
neighbours in distress.?°° 

Speaking of Gandhi's concept of nationalism and 
internationalism, Dr. Dhirendra Mohan Datta observes : "Indian 
nationalism drew its inspiration from the dominant Indian 
belief in the fundamental unity of humanity in spite of its 
diversity, and the consequent belief in the reasonableness of 
human equality. So nationalism logically led on to 
internationalism. Love of man impelled Gandhi to be both a 
nationalist and an internationalist.”*°° While we express our 
complete agreement with Dr. Datta when he asserts ‘love of man 
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as being the motive force of Gandhi's nationalism and 
internationalism, we fail to persuade ourselves to accept the 
earlier portion of his statement as valid where he traces the 
source of Indian nationalism, Indian nationalism is a modern 
phenomenon. It came into being during the British period as 
a result of the action and interaction of numerous subjective 
and objective forces and factors which developed within the 
Indian society under conditions of the British rule and the 
impact of world forces.2*° As Asoka Mehta and Achyut 
Patwardhan argue: “...a historical approach is necessary, 
for history is to a student of politics what a laboratory is to & 
man of science. It provides him a frame of reference with which 
to test the validity of political ideas. From history then we 
have to find out how and at what time the group-feeling called 
nationality first become conscious and vocal, We have, for 
instance, in Atharva Veda, which even at the lowest estimate is 
4,000 years old, the famous Prithvi Sukta or hymns of praise and 
gratitude to Mother Earth. The content of some of these hymns is 
strikingly similar to that of some of the modern national anthems. 
But will that justify us in attributing a feeling of nationality to 
the Aryan Rishis who sang these hymns ? Certainly not, for 
it would be absurd to call this simple love of Mother Earth 
patriotism or attribute any national feeling to it.”*** 

Besides his deep religious convictions and seminal humanism, 
tho advanced thought-currents and objective forces helped to 
mould Gandhi's ideas about nationalism and internationalism. 
His idea of internationalism was nob to be viewed merely 
as a projection of his advaita faith ; it was certainly there, but 
the political aspect should not be lost sight of. We find him 
recognizing the essential political bearing of the problem of 
internationalism and world order. It was proof of his genius that 
he could integrate his philosophical faith with political acumen. 

His native sense of realism enabled him to discover the 
interconnexion between oreative nationalism and genuine 
internationalism. The goal being the establishment of world 
brotherhood, he realized that slaves had no place in that fraternity. 
As early as 1909, he could assert : “Slaves ourselves, it would be 
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a mere pretension to think of freeing others."?** As a practical 
politician, he did not think it worthwhile to mouth fashionable 
phrases of internationalism, but he moved in the direction of an 
international order of free nations by working for the 
establishment of a free and democratic India. It was his earnest 
belief that India could further the interests of internationalism 
only by freeing herself from the shackles of bondage. That is 
why he devoted almost all his energy and time for the attainment 
of freedom of his country. As he himself said, his patriotism was 
both exclusive and inclusive. Exclusive in the sense that his 
nationalism was not of competitive and antagonistic nature. 
For Gandhi, nationalism was not an end in itself but a stage, 
though a necessary one, in the political evolution of man. One 
may find parallels between Gandhi's and Mazzini’s ideas about 
nationalism.2*® "God", Mazzini used to say, "has engraved 
a message on the cradle of every nation which it has to give 
to the world”, His nationalism was not exclusive ; it was 
informed with a moral purpose. It had meaning as a new “tie” 
for humanity and the emphasis was always on its “fraternal and 
liberal development.”*** Inthe name of nationality itself he 
denounced the narrow spirit of nationalism and “the stupid 
presumption on the part of each people that they are capable 
of solving the political, social and economic problems alone; 
and their forgetfulness of the great truth that the cause of the 
peoples is one.”*** One may also recall that Gandhi felt 
himself closer to Mazzini’s concept of independence. (See 
Hind Swaraj) 

Nationalism carried a distinct meaning for Gandhi ; it could 
enlist his allegiance only when its political and moral 
boundaries were conterminous. 


Attitude towards Imperialism and Fascism 


It was in the heyday of nationalism that Mazzini came 
forward. But the later history of nationalism in Europe records 
that it had degenerated into a cult of self-aggrandizement. 
In countries which hed already developed into nation-states, 
the economic development made liberalism an inadequate creed. 
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It had either to broaden internally—by extending democracy from 
political rights to economic freedom of the masses—into social 
democracy, or expand externally as imperialism. There was 
thus a duality in nationalism. The western states sought a 
solution in imperial adventure. As J. A. Hobson records in 
his pioneer study, Imperialism (1902), Great Britain set out its 
sails ‘in forcing bad markets and finding speculative fields of 
inyestment in distant corners of the earth, adding millions of 
square miles and of unassimilable population to the area of the 
Empire.’ Imperialism, tied to the politics of power and profit, 
created international rivalries and the constant threat of war**” 
—the corollary of which was militarism. And militarism 
negates the political and social gains of democracy. 

Gandhi experienced this transformation of nationalism into 
imperialism. As is well known, he led the greatest battle against 
the mightiest Empire. We shall not engage ourselves in outlining 
the role ho played in that battle ; we would rather make a study 
of how his ideas evolved from a belief in imperialism's 
progressive character to a criticism of its motives and an 
ultimate rejection of its results. 

Gandhi recorded in his Autobiography that during his student 
days in London he developed the habit of reading newspapers 
like The Daily Telegraph, The Daily News and The Pall Malt 
Gazette. The last named daily was independent ; under the 
editorship of William T. Stead and then of Edward T. Cook 
during Gandhi's London phase, its policy adhered to J. R. Seeley's 
conception of the civilizing role of imperialism throughout the 
world, For the following score of years Gandhi too was attached 
to this view of the Brtish Empire.'*" In the first decade 
and a half of his South African phase, he was generally loyal " 
the British Empire. In the preamble declaration of Gandhis 
Indian Opinion, we read: “The Policy of the paper would be 
to advocate the cause of the British Indians in this sub-continent. 
But while it would insist upon the rights of the community, 
it would not be slow to point out to its responsibilities also 
as members of a mighty Empire. It would persistently endeavour 
to bring about a proper understanding between the two 
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communities which Providence has brought together under 
one flag.”**® 

Speaking of ‘Ourselves’ the same issue carried the editorial 
note to the effect that “there is nothing in our programme but a 
desire to promote harmony and goodwill between the 
different sections of the one mighty Empire.”**° 

He had warm praise for British justice, In an article in 
Indian Opinion, entitled ‘A well-deserved Victory’, dated 
14. 5. 1904, he wrote: "...in British Dominions, no matter how 
high prejudices may run, there is always a haven of safety in 
the hightest courts of justice. **? 

Appealing to the Potchefstroom Vigilants to desist from 
violence and incitement, he wrote: “The history of British 
rule is the history of constitutional evolution. Under the 
the British flag, respect for the law has become a part of the 
nature of the people.” (‘The Potchefstroom Vigilants and 
British Indians’ in Indian Opinion, 24.12.1904).??* 

The strain of racial discrimination practised by the 
colonialists in South Africa had its impact on his mind. 
Gandhi's faith in the civilizing mission of the Empire received 
a severe jolt, To him, imperialism appeared as a concomitant 
of western industrial civilization. “Let us pray’, he wrote 
in conclusion to his paraphrase of Ruskins Unto This Last, 
“that India is saved from the fate that has overtaken Europe, 
where the nations are poised for an attack on one another, and 
are silent only because of the stockpiling of armaments. 
Someday there will be an explosion, and then Hurope will be 
a veritable hell on earth, Non-white races are looked upon as 
legitimate prey by every European state. What else can we 
expect where covetousness is the ruling passion in the breasts 
of men ?'?** We see Gandhi at this period growing alive to 
the nature of European economic penetration. India provided 
the classic example. About the British East India Company 
he wrote in Hind Swaraj: “That corporation was versed 
alike in commerce and war, It was unhampered by questions 
of morality. Its object was to increase its commerce and to 
make money, ...To protect the latter it employed an army... 
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"Napoleon is said to have described the English as a nation 
of shop-keepers. It is a fitting deseription. They hold what- 
ever dominions they have for sake of their commerce. Their 
army and their navy are intended to protect it... They wish to 
convert the whole world into a vast market for their goods," *** 

During the First World War Gandhi had placed s 
moratorium, so to say, on his criticism of imperialism. But 
from 1920 onwards full-throated denunciation of British 
imperialism marked his political career. 

Replying to the allegation of inconsistency against him, he 
wrote in Young India (17.11.91) : 

“T know now that I was wrong in thinking that I was a 
citizen of the empire. But on those few occasions [ Gandhi's 
service during Boer War, Zulu ‘rebellion’, raising ambulance 
corps in London in 1914 and enlistment of recruits during 
World War I] I did honestly believe that inspite of the 
many disabilities that my country was labouring under, it was 
making its way towards freedom, and that on the whole the 
Government from the popular standpoint was not wholly bad 
and that the British administrators were honest though 
insular and dense, Holding that view, I set about doing what 
an ordinary Englishman would do in the circumtances, I was 
not wise or important enough to take independent action. I had 
no business to judge or scrutinise ministerial decisions with 
the solemnity of a tribunal I did not impute malice to the 
ministers either at the time of the Boer War, the Zulu 
revolt or the late war. I did not consider Englishmen nor do 
I now consider them as particularly bad or worse than other 
human beings. I considered and still consider them as capable 
of high motives and actions as any other body of men and 
equally capable of making mistakes. I therefore folt ‘ios I 
sufficiently discharged my duty as a man and a citizen by 
offering my humble services to the empire in the hour of its 
need whether local or general. 

“The whole situation is now changed for me. My eyes, 
I fancy, are opened. Experience bas made me wiser. I 
consider the existing system of government to be wholly bad 
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and requiring special national efforb to end or mend it. It 
does not possess within itself capacity for self-improvement. That 
I still believe many English administrators to be honest does not 
assist me, because I consider them to be as blind an deluded 
as I was myself. Therefore I ean take no pride in calling the 
empire mine or describing myself as a citizen. On the contrary, 
I fully realise that I am a pariah, untouchable of the empire. 
I must therefore constantly pray for its radical reconstruction 
or total destruction... 334 

The excerpt is given above in extenso, for it lays bare the 
evolution of his idea about the British Empire, 

Another significant document that explains his evolution 
from ‘a staunch loyalist and co-operator to ‘an uncompromising 
disaffactionist and non-eo-operator' is his written statement 
before the Court in the historic trial of March 1922,%*° 

In 1929, in an article in Young India, he indicted exploitive 
colonialism as the first cause of the war. “Is not the prime 
cause of modern wars the inhuman race for exploitation of the 
so-called weaker races of the earth 2'??* While talking to an 
American interviewer in 1940, he asked: ‘Why is there the 
war today, if i& is not for the satisfaction of the desire to 
share the spoils ?”**7 However, Gandhi distinguished between 
the imperialism which he criticized scathingly and its agents 
who administered the decisions of the imperial government. 
For he regarded man above institutions and he believed in the 
redemption of man. (seo p. 110 supra ) 

Gandhi held that imperialism had its origin in man's 
covetousness or greed. This belief might have been due to the 
influence of the Upanisadic tradition that he inherited. The 
parallel is fo be found in Tagore who held that greed was the 
seed of all that polluted the sense of human unity, Dr. Paul 
E. Power observes in this connexion: "As to Gandhi's economic 
interpretation of imperialism emphasizing the greed of mon, 
such an analysis overlooks the motivating factors of prestige 
and adventure which have been significant in tho history of 
Western colonialism, It should be noted also that Gandhi's 
economic critique of imperialism is non-Marxist in origins 
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tracing back to the influences of Naoroji, Ruskin, Gokhale and 
Tolstoy. He seldom indicted capitalism as such for sustaining 
imperialism as have Marxists drawing from Lenin's Imperialism : 
The Highest Stage of Capitalism.'*?® 

While it is true that Gandhi's ideas about imperialism and 
economic ruin of national wealth were to a great extent 
influenced by the above-mentioned thinkers, still it cannot , be 
said for certain that ‘he seldom indicted capitalism as such for 
sustaining imperialism’, Gandhi, it is true, did not 
systematically analyse the social roots of imperialism as was 
done by Lenin. He was not built up that way. But his 
unerring insight penetrated deep into the social basis of 
imperialism as can be illustrated from his interview to an 
American journalist wherein he said that ‘Your land is owned 
by a few capitalist owners’. ( see p. 398 supra ) In our discussion 
on Gandhi's critique of Western democracy, we have seen that 
he charged capitalist democracies with expansionism. And 
what else is imperialism but loot of markets and financial 
investment outside one's own country ? And further, ‘prestige 
and adventure’ might have played their part in the history of 
western colonialism, but in our opinion ‘the motivating factors’ 
wero in essence economic, The factors of ‘prestige and adventure’ 
were ostensible and those sentiments were called forth to put 
a covering on the sordid aspect of the whole thing. Whether 
one agrees or not to Gandhi's analysis of imperialism and his 
suggested solution for the liquidation of the same, it cannot 
be gainsaid that he grasped the nature of the phenomenon. 
This comprehension, we are Sure, Was not a product of a 
theoretical analysis, rather he arrived at the truth from his 
experience. His method, ib may be said once again, was 
empiric. 

Italian Fascism and German National Socialism were the 
clearest expressions of the autocratic and intolerant nationalism. 
The whole philosophy of Nazism and Fascism was based on 
the premise of the sacrifice of the individual at the altar of 
the nation or the State. “Fascism”, said Hitler in a speech 
delivered on 10 Maroh 1933, “is against individualist abstractions 
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founded on a materialist basis of the type of the 18th century. 
It is not the individual but the nation which is at the contre 
of the Law.” The merging of the individual into the nation 
was one of the outstanding characteristics of  totalitariam 
nationalism. As has been said, Hegels Absolute State and 
Bismarckian nationalism culminated in modern tota- 
litarianism.?*® Jingo nationalism believed that violence was 
the ultima ratio of human endeavour. 

We have seen above that Gandhi had strong repulsions 
against aggressive nationalism based on force and as was only 
expected, he denounced Nazism and Fascism in no uncertain 
terms. 

On his way back from the Round Table Conference, 
Gandhi paid a visit to Rome and called on Mussolini. The 
Fascist dictator asked Gandhi whether he expected to win 
independence for India through non-violence and what he 
thought of the fascist state which he had built. With 
disconcerting frankness, Gandhi told Mussolini that he was 
oniy building a house of cards. Gandhi was not at all impressed 
by the dictator's personality: “His eyes are never still,”**° 

Gandhi's censure of Fascism was a logical extension of his 
anti-colonialism. The Diary of Mahadev Desai records (entry 
dated May 27, 1932): “Fascist propaganda is being carried 
on eyen in England. There are some Fascists in Parliament,* 
and that Winston Churchill is a great admirer of 
Mussolini’s.”*°* 

In 1938, Gandhi denounced the militarist philosophy of 
Hitler and Mussolini: “The philosophy for which the two 
dictators stand calls it cowardice to shrink from carnage. 
They exhaust the resources of poetic art in order to glorify 
organized murder. ...They are ever ready for war"??? 

In another article, entitled ‘How to combat Hitlerism’, 
dated June 18, 1940, he wrote: ‘Whatever there Hitler may 
ultimately prove to be, we know what Hitlerism has come to 
mean. It means naked ruthless force to an exact science and 
worked with scientific precision," 2 33 


* This refers to Oswald Mosley, the British Fascist leader, 
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Gandhi considered violence as a transitory phenomenon 
corrected by non-violent resistance. While explaining his 
weapon of non-violence to two Negro visitors in 1937, Gandhi 
said: “A violent man's activity is most visible, while it 
lasts. But it is always transitory. Hitler and Mussolini on 
the one hand and Stalin on the other are able to show 
immediate effectiveness of violence, But it will be as 
transitory as that of Jhenghis's slaughter.”*** 

Despite the worst demonstration of the naked violence of 
Fascism and Nazi tyranny, Gandhi did not lose his faith in the 
redemptive nature of man. He told a delegation of Christian 
leaders in December 1939: “...belief in non-violence is based 
on the assumption that the human nature in its essence is 
one and, therefore, unfailingly responds to the advances of 
loye.”*°5 

The belief that powerful dictators are not beyond 
redemption is to be found in Gandhi's letter to Hitler dated 
Abbotabad, 23 July 1939: “It is quite clear that you are 
today the one person in the world who can prevent a war 
which may reduce humanity to the savage state. Must you 
pay that price for an object however worthy it may appear to 
you to be? Will you listen to the appeal of one who has 
deliberately shunned the method of war not without considerable 
success ? Anyway, I anticipate your forgiveness, if I have erred 
in writing to you. ^ ?5 

“This manslaughter must be stopped. You are losing; if 
you persist it will only resul& in greater bloodshed”, Gandhi 
wrote about May 1940 to Lord Linlithgow, the then Viceroy 
of India, concerning the war. ‘Hitler isnot a bad man. lí 
you will call it off today, he will follow suit. If you want 
to send me to Germany or anywhere else, I am at your 
disposal. You can also inform the Oabinet about thig.” 387 

Gandhi addressed a second letter to Hitler, dated Wardha, 
December 24, 1941. Needless to say, the Censor intervened 
and he was not allowed to publish it, nor presumably did it 
ever reach Hitler. He had intended to address a joint appeal 
to Hitler and Mussolini and he expressed the hope that 
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Mussolini would take the letter as addressed to him also, with the 
necessary changes. He wrote: “We have no doubt about your 
bravery or devotion to your Fatherland, nor do we believe that 
you are the monster described by your opponents. But your 
own writings and pronouncements and those of your friends 
and admirers leave no room for doubt that many of your acts 
are monstrous and unbecoming of human dignity especially in 
the estimation of men like me who believe in universal 
friendliness.” He continued: “We resist British imperialism 
no less than Nazism. If there is a difference, it is in degree.* 
One fifth of the human race has been brought under the 
British heel by means that will not bear scrutiny. Our 
resistance to it does not mean harm to the British people. 
We seek to convert them, not to defeat them on the 
battlefield. Ours is an unarmed revolt against the British 
rule, ...We know what the British heel means for us and 
the non-Huropean races of the world. But we would never 
wish to end British rule with German aid.” After elaborating 
upon his doctrine of non-violent resistance he appealed to 
Hitler "in the name of humanity to stop the war. ??5 This 
letter indicates that, as in relation to British imperialism, ho 
regarded man as above the system he upholds. 

At times Gandhi’s view of fascism was a paradoxical 
mixture of appreciation and oriticism."?? “It is not that 
people would necessarily be unhappy under fascism”, he said 
in 1934. ‘We may leave aside Hitler, but under Mussolini 
Italy is certainly better off than before. Some of the public 
utility works undertaken there are commendable. The standard 
of living has improved. But what does it all avail? There 
is no freedom there. Whoever dares to oppose Mussolini's 
policy invites death. And now even killing has become 
unnecessary. People have adapted themselyes to the new 
condition and are content with it. He has done the work more 
cleverly than Hitler.”**° Another mixed comment is to be 
found inthis article, ‘How to combat Hitlerism’, referred to 
above. “They [the Germans] will honour Hitler as a genius, 

* Bee p. 899n supra, 
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as a brave man, as matchless organizer, and much more. 
But I should hope that the Germansof the future will 
have learnt the art of discrimination even about their heroes," 
In the same letter, he urged upon the victims of Nazi 
oppression to defeat  Hitlerism not with counter-Hitlerism 
but by organizing non-violent defence, and he fervently hoped 
that the moral force of non-violence would ultimately triumph. 

Gandhi knew that the basis of imperialism, Nazism and 
Fascism was rooted in violence and that there was no 
qualitative difference among these systems ; even if there was 
a difference, the difference was only in degree. But as he 
said in 1939, his sympathies were wholly with the Allies*** 
which did not mean endorsement, in any shape or form, of 
the doctrine of the sword for the defence of even proven 
right.2** His attitude in relation to the Second World War 
speaks of the evolving pattern of his pacifism. 


Attitude towards War: Was Gandhi a pacifist ? 

The famous German General Clausewitz said long ago that 
‘war is the continuation of politics by other means. The 
tragic and horrible experiences of the last two world wars, and 
more particularly of the Second World War, has confirmed rather 
than belied the veracity of the statement, Gandhi lived and 
moved in an age when the imperialist-fascist powers revealed 
themselves in naked violence in their design against the weaker 
nations of the earth. His sensitive soul rebelled against the 
cruel destruction of human lives and the repudiation of basic 
human values. Pacifism is the revolt of the human spirit 
against the mad drive for armageddon.* Pacifists are against all 
wars, whether just or unjust, Was Gandhi a pacifist in the 
popular or accepted meaning of the term? J. B. Kripalani 
says: "Gandhiji was not a pacifist in the accepted sense of the 
term,"?49 Prof. Tsurumi says : “Gandhiji was not a mere lover 


* “Humanitarian opposition to the brutalities and carnage which wars 
entail and aversion to the horrors of personal participation in battle are potent 
motivations for pacifism.” —Norman Angell in Encylopaedia of the Social 
Sciences, Editor-in-Chief ; Edwin R. A. Seligman, The Macmillan Company, 


New York, 1957, vol. 11, p. 528, 
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of peace, justice and human compassion, but he was a militant 
pacifist of outstanding courage and fearlessness.'*** The Rey. 
Jack ©. Winslow calls Gandhis pacifism ‘aggressive’.?*® 
Unlike the Conservatives who are often seekers of peace 
rather than of truth, Gandhi consistently held that truth, not 
peace, was the ultimate good. Further, he was the nationalist 
leader par excellence, as we have seen earlier. The demands 
of his nationalism upon his idealism explain why he did not 
or could not apply the standards of absolute pacifism 
persistently. For these reasons his opinions about the 
Character of war sometimes differ from those of western 
pacifists who hold that in every respect war is the negation of 
justice.**° 

One notices, interestingly enough, an evolution of Gandhi's 
ideas about war. Dr. Paul F. Power obeerves: “Rather 
vexingly, Gandhi's ideas about war cut across unqualified 
pacifism, conditional pacifism and patriotic realism. Divergent 
and sometimes conflicting positions can be traced throughout 
most of the years of his public career, although one may 
dominate the others during particular phases, 3*7 Wo shall 
try to give a brief outline of his views about war within a 
chronological framework. 

The first military conflict that Gandhi encountered was the 
Boer War (1899). His loyalty to the Empire drove him to side 
with the British in that War. He felt that if he demanded 
rights as a British citizen, it was also his duty, as such, to 
participate in the defence of the British Empire. He then held 
that India could achieve her complete emancipation only within 
and through the British Hmpire.**® We have seen (pp. 429-30 
supra) that his evaluation of the Empire changed with the time 
and he confessed that he was wrong in thinking that he was a 
citizen of the Empire. One must bear in mind that at this 
time, though he was leaning towards it, he had not yet made 
non-violence a fundamental ethical principle. His attention was 
upon fear, which was incompatible with self-respect, and hence 
must be got rid of. Obviously, service in the Boer War was part 
of his campaign of inspiring the Indian community with courage, 
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discipline and enterprise, and no doubt, in that respect it was 
valuable.* *9 

During the Russo-Japanese War (1904-1905), Indian Opinion 
adopted an editorial policy which was that of admiring the 
‘epic heroism’ of the Japanese. The journal urged the South 
African Indians to “emulate to some extent at least the example 
of Japan." Having eulogized Japan's ‘bravery and sagacity’, 
Gandhi’s paper welcomed the war's end and hoped that in the 
future, nations would use pacific means to settle their 
differences.? 59 

One may infer that Indian Opinion took the position it did 
partly because Britain then supported Japan as a deterrent 
against Russian expansion in Asia, and partly because nationalists 
were enthusiastic about Japan contesting a Western power.*** 
It may be recalled here that the victory of Japan over Russia 
in 1905 was hailed in India as “the dawn of a new era for 
the whole of Asia", Incidentally, Tolstoy wrote bitterly against 
Russia with respect to the Russo-Japanese War. We find 
Gandhi to indicate, during the Russo-Japanese War, his belief 
that in war one side could possess justice and that a positive 
good could emerge from war. He did so while maintaining that 
peace was superior to war. 

Gandhi's participation in the Zulu ‘rebellion’ in 1906 was 
dictated by his ‘genuine sense of loyalty’, though he had doubts 
about the ‘rebellion’ itself.$5? Indian Opinion made a special 
appeal to the white colonists “to make use of, for purposes of 
war, one hundred thousand Indians who are perfectly loyal, and 
who are capable of good training.”**° Gandhi's desire to earn 
status and respect for his countrymen through wartime service 
was implicit in his paper's policy. 

The Zulu ‘rebellion’ was an eye-opener to Gandhi. He saw 
the naked atrocities of the whites against the sons of the soil. 
The racialist policy pursued by the colonists set him thinking in 
newer terms. Thus his disillusionment with British imperialism 
developed, as we have seen earlier in a discussion of his views 
on imperialism. "The British Government in India’, he wrote 
in his English preface to Indian Home Rule, “constitutes a 
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struggle between the Modern Civilisation, which is the Kingdom 
of Satan, and the Ancient Civilisation, which is the Kingdom 
of God. The one is the God of War, the other is the God of 
Love."?5* He indicted modern civilization as one "grown as 
terrible as a wolf through its hunger for wealth and its greedy 
pursuit of worldly pleasures.”*°* During this phase he 
considered war as a degrading and brutalizing instrument of 
politics and commended self-suffering as a superior weapon for 
resolving conflicts, 

When the World War I broke out, Gandhi raised recruits 
in India as much as he raised an ambulance corps in London 
in 1914. He was confronted with a spiritual dilemma at that 
time. As a matter of fact, he recorded in his Autobiography, 
the very same line of argument that persuaded him to take part 
in the Boer War had weighed with him on that occasion. It 
was quite clear to him that participation in war could never 
be consistent with ahimsd. But he thought that England's 
need should not be turned into the Indians’ opportunity, and he 
had hoped to improve his status and that of his people through 
the British Empire.*5* In a letter to the Viceroy, dated April 
30, 1918, Gandhi wrote: “I recognize that in the hour of its 
danger we must give, as we have decided to give, ungrudging 
and unequivocal support to the the empire of which we aspire 
in the near future to be partners in the same sense as the 
dominions overseas. But it is the simple truth that our response 
is due to the expectation that our goal will be reached all the 
more speedily,”257 

An additional reason was that while he was in England in 
1914 he enjoyed protection of the British fleet; consequently 
he had felt obligated to the process of potential violence and 
was impelled to pay his debt by service in the war.255 

Some pacifists criticized him for having participated in the 
Boer, Zulu and the Great European War. The main charges 
were that he deviated from the strict principle of ahimsa@ and 
that he preferred expediency and subordinated principle to the 
interests of the former. In an article in Young India, dated 
17.11.21, he himself posed the question: “What was my duty 
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as an out-and-out believer in the religion of ahimsa—non- 
violence ?” 

"My conception of ahimsa impels me always to dissociate 
myself from almost every one of the activities I am engaged 
in. My soul refuses to be satisfied so long as it is a helpless 
witness of a single wrong or a single misery. But it is not 
possible for me, a weak, frail, miserable being, to mend every 
wrong or to hold myself free of blame for all the wrong L 
see, The spirit in me pulls one way, the flesh in me pulls 
in the opposite direction... 

“T was again an ordinary citizen no wiser than my fellows, 
myself believing in ahimsa and the rest not believing in it at 
all but refusing to do their duty assisting the Government 
because they were actuated by anger and malice, They were 
refusing out of their ignorance and weakness. As & fellow 
worker, it became my duty to guide them aright. I therefore 
placed before them their clear duty, explained the doctrine 
of ahimsa to them and let them make their choice which they 
did. For under Swaraj too I would not hesitate to advise 
those who would bear arms to do so and fight for the 
country,” 25° 

In the Autobiography we read: “All of us recognized 
the immorality of war. ..I& was quite clear to me that 
participation in war could never be consistent with ahimsa. 
But it is not always given to one to be equally clear about 
one’s duty. A votary of truth is often obliged to grope in the 
dark,”?°° 

Then again, "When two nations are fighting, the duty of a 
votary of ahimsa is to stop the war. He who is not equal » 
that duty, he who has no power of resisting war, he who is 
not qualified to resist war, may take part in war, and yet 
wholeheartedly try to free himself, his nation and the world 


from war,’?°* 


A critic had alleged that his conduct during World War I 
had violated his interpretation of the Gita which says shes 
we should never act with our eye on the fruits of our action. 
To this Gandhi replied: “The verse referred to from the 
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Gita has a double meaning. One is that there should be no 
selfish purpose behind our actions. That of gaining Swaraj is 
not selfish purpose. Secondly, to be detached from fruits of 
actions is not to be ignorant of them, or to disregard or 
disown them. To be detached is never to abandon action 
because the contemplated result may follow. On the contrary, 
it is proof of immovable faith in the certainty of the 
contemplated result following in due course." *^? 

Gandhi's non-absolutist pacifism is well illustrated in some 
of his answers to criticism of his wartime service and general 
remarks. Any student of Gandhian philosophy will be well 
advised to consult the files of Young India for reading 
Gandhi's mind at first hand. 

For obvious reasons, it would not be possible to deal 
exhaustively with this question, but we shall refer to and 
quote at length, for purpose of illustration, from a few of the 
many articles that he wrote in the columns of Young India 
in reply to western pacifist criticism. 

The famous Dutch pacifist, Rev. B. De Ligt, strongly 
eriticized*^" Gandhi's participation first in the Boer War and 
then in the Great War of 1914 and invited him to explain his 
conduct in tho light of ahims@. Gandhi covered the entire 
grounds of criticism levelled against him in his two articles 
( Young India, 13.9.28, 9.5.29) written in reply to B. De Ligt 
and as such we shall concentrate on those. 

To quote him: 

“There is no defence for my conduct weighed only in the 
scales of ahimsa. I draw no distinction between those whe 
wield the weapons of destruction and those who do Red 
Cross work. Both participate in war and advance its cause. 
Both are guilty of the crime of war. But even after 
introspection during all these years, I feel that, in the 
circumstances in which I found myself, I was bound to adopt 
the eourse I did both during the Boer War and the Great 

^ y 
189.38, r rA sian d AM I ERG, ve Hie de 


one may also consult M. K. Gandhi, N E b 
Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmedabad, Tw ta in Peace and War, 
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European War and for that matter the so-called Zulu 
‘Rebellion’ of Natal in 1906. 

“Life is governed by a multitude of forces. It would be smooth 
sailing, if one could determine the course of one's actions only 
by one general principle whose application at a given moment 
was too obvious to need even a moment's reflection. But I cannot 
recall a single act which could be so easily determined. 

“Being a confirmed war resister I have never given myself 
training in the use of destructive weapons in spite of 
opportunities to take such training. It was perhaps thus that 
I escaped direct destruction of human life. But so long as I 
lived under a system of government based on force and 
voluntarily partook of the many facilities and privileges it 
created for me, I was bound to help that government to the 
extent of my ability when it was engaged in a war, unless I 
non-co-operated with that government and renounced to the 
utmost of my capacity the privileges it offered me.* 

"...l could not, it would be madness for me, to sever my 
connection with the society to which I belong. And on those 
three occasions I had no thought of non-co-operating with the 
British Government. My position regarding the Government 
is totally different today, and hence I should not voluntarily 
participate in its wars,** and I should risk imprisonment and 
even the gallows, if I was forced to take up arms or otherwise 
take part in its military operations. 

e It is for mea 
ii meekly Ne kp a te ahimsa. I 
made the discovery that India has lost the power to fight—not the 
inclination. She must regain the power and then, if she will, deliver to 
groaning world the doctrine of ahimsa. She must give abundantly out 
her strength, not out of her weakness. She may never do it, That to me 
would moan her effacement. ‘She would lose her individuality and would 
be like the other nations—a. worshipper of brute-force. 2-64 
Tui ste T aba si have von the tet pellus duction tthe 
People." Letter to H. B. Polak, Incidents of Gandhiji's Life, edited 


by Ohandrashankar Shukla, Vora & Co. (Publishers) Lid, Bombay, 
1949, p. 245. 


: the 
** Reinhold Niebuhr comments: "Here the important polnt is that 

violent character of Government is recognised and the ae rf policy 
is explained in terms of a change in national noe and no rms 
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“But that still does not solve the riddle. If there was a 
national Government, whilst I should not take any direct part 
in any war, I can conceive occasions when it would be my 
duty to vote for the military training of those who wish to 
take it, For I know that all its members do not believe in 
non-violence to the extent I do. It is not possible to make a 
person or a society non-violent by compulsion. 

"Non-violence works in a most mysterious manner. Often 
a man’s actions defy analysis in terms of non-violence ; equally 
often his actions may wear the appearance of violence when 
he is absolutely non-violent in the highest sense of the term 
and is subsequently found to be so. All I can then claim for 
my conduct is that it was, in the instances cited, actuated in 
the interests of non-violence. There was no thought of sordid 
national or other interest. I do not believe in the promotion 
of national or any other interest at the sacrifice of some 
other interest, 

"...For me non-violence is not a mere philosophical principle. 
It is the rule and breath of my life, I know I fail often, 
Sometimes consciously, more often unconsciously. ...I am 
painfully aware of my failings, 

"But the Light within me is steady and clear. There is no 
escape for any of us save through truth and non-violence. I 
know that war is wrong, is an unmitigated evil. I know too 
that it has got to go. I firmly believe that freedom won 
through bloodshed or fraud is no freedom. ..-Not violence, not 
untruth but non-violence, Truth is the law of our being,” #64 

In another article (Young India, 9.5.29) he reminded the 
Dutch pacifist that he was "uncompromisingly against all war.” 
But at the same time, he urged upon the western pacifists to 
appreciate ‘one vital difference’ between them and him. “They 
do nob represent exploited nations; I represent the most 
exploited nation on earth. To use an unflattering comparison, 
they represent the cat and I represent the mouse. * He 


* Elsewhere, in a dialogue with European war resisters, Gandhi pointed 
Ei Vae "hu arn ain je mue they were dealing with states to 
ey felt some loyalty.—See Muriel Lester, En ini mahi, 

Ivor Nicholson & Watson, London, 1982, p, 161, 2 as : Sena 
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alleged that "fellow war-resisters in the West are participants in 
war even in peace time inasmuch as they pay for the preparations 
that are being made for it and otherwise sustain governments 
whose main occupation is such preparation." He reminded 
them that “all activity for stopping war must prove fruitless so 
long as the causes of war are not wnderstood and radically dealt 
with.” (emphasis added) 

One commentator has aptly said : “An escapist, self-righteous, 
moral neutralism is incompatible with the tenets of 
Gandhigm."* *5 

Gandhi's conditional pacifism or non-absolute position 
regarding war can be best illustrated if we take into account 
his pronounced sympathy for the Allies during the Second 
World War and the victims of fascist aggression. He wrote in 
Harijan (4.11.89, p. 827): “It is open toa war resister to 
judge between two combatants and wish success to the one who 
has justice on his side. By so judging he is more likely to 
bring peace between the two than by remaining a mere 
spectator.” (emphasis added) 

He wrote on ‘Conundrums’; “And yet, strange as it may 
appear, my sympathies are wholly with the Allies. Willy-nilly 
this war is resolying itself into one between such democracy 
as the West has evolved and totalitarianism as it is typified in 
Hitler,”*°° (For similar statements one may refer to Harijan, 
16.9.39, 14.10.39, 29.9.40 etc.) 

Further, "I believe all war to be wholly wrong. But if we 
scrutinize the motives of the two warring parties, we may find 
one to be in the right and the other in the wrong. For instance, 
if A wishes to seize B's country, B is obviously the wronged 
one. Both fight with arms. I do not believe in violent 

i in 1981: "Merely 
to Tot ana tola the Consolantions Os. Military service ls only & 
symptom of the disease which is deeper. I suggest to you that those who 
are not on the register of military service aro equally participating in the 
crime if they support the State otherwise. He or she who supports a State 
organized in the military way— whether direotly or indirectiy— participates 
in thesin. Each man, old or young, takes part in the sin by contributing 
to the maintenance of the State by paying the taxes. „Refusal of military 


service is much more superficial than non-co-operation ig us whole 
system which supports the State.’ ™—Young India, 81.12.81, p. 446. 
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warfare, but all the same B, whose cause is just, deserves my 
moral help and blessings."?9" (For a similar statement, Harijan 
21.10.39, p. 309). 

Gandhi considered righteous, and wished success fo, the 
Spanish republicans fighting Franco, the Chinese struggling 
against Japan, and the Poles resisting Germany, though in each 
case he wished that they had offered non-violent resistance.*°° 

Speaking about Nazi Germany's oppression of the Jews, he 
said: “If ever there could be a justifiable war in the name 
of and for humanity, a war against Germany, to prevent the 
wanton persecution of a whole race, would be completely 
justified. But I do not believe in any war. ?*? 

Dr. Power suggests that paradoxically intertwined with 
Gandhi's conditional pacifism are views as absolute as those 
of any western pacifist.?7° For instance, after the First 
World War, Gandhi brandished that the Great European 
War of 1914 was “a war of aggrandizement on either part. 
It was a war of dividing the spoils of the exploitation of the 
weaker races—otherwise euphemestically called the world 
commerce.”*7+ He alleged that the Allies had been as 
deceitful, cruel and selfish as Germany, and that they had 
become a menace to the world because of their secret treaties 
and military record: “...today these dictators [Hitler and 
Mussolini] feel satisfaction in defying world opinion because 
none of the so-called Great Powers can come to them with 
clean hands, and they have a rankling sense of injustice done 
to their people by the Great Powers in the past. Only the 
other day an esteemed English friend owned to me that Nazi 
Germany was England's sin and that it was the Treaty of 
Versailles that made Hitler,” 272 

In April 1939, he wrote: ‘‘After all, what is the gain if 
the so-called democracies win? War certainly will nob end. 
The democracies will have adopted all the tactics of the 
Fascists and Nazis, including conscription and all other methods 
to compel and exact obedience. All that may be gained at 


the end of the victory is the possibility of comparative 
protection of individual liverty." 273 
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During the early phase of the Second World War (from 
1939 to the spring of 1942) Gandhi generally found nothing 
righteous in the Allied cause. To cite one instance: he wrote 
to G. D. Birla on 21.5.40 : “Europe is at present the meeting 
ground of people gathered together for mutual destruction just 
as the Yadavas did. Be that as it may, my heart is hardened.”*** 
Any careful student of Indian freedom movement must have 
noticed the rigorous pacifist stand that Gandhi advocated during 
this period. As Maulana Azad has recorded in his India Wins 
Freedom, Gandhi's view was that India must not participate in 
the Second World War in any circumstances, even if such 
participation meant the achievement of Indian independence.*' * 

At the meeting of the Congress Working Committee held 
in September 1938, Gandhi wanted the Congress to declare 
that & free India would eschew all violence and would have 
no army to defend the country against aggression. The 
question was again raised by him when war broke out in 
September 1939. At the Ramgarh meeting of the AIOC 
(March 1940) he raised this question for the third time. The 
Wardha meeting of the Working Committee (June 1940) again 
considered his advice.27° It is a known fact that Gandhi 
and the majority of the Congress leadership differed on this 
fundamental question. 

The ‘Royden affair’ gives an excellent illustration of Gandhi's 
absolutist pacifism during World War IL When the war of 
1939-45 broke out, after some weeks of agonized indecision 
Maude Royden, who still believed herself to be a pacifist, 
realized that she had no faith at all in the ability of any 
European or American nation to use the weapon of spiritual 
power. She could not help feeling that those who recognized this 
‘dreadful truth’ and went out to fight evil with weapons they 
could use and had been trained and disciplined to use, were 
in the right. When Gandhi learned of her decision he rebuked 
her and asked her to cling to her faith in pacifism.*7" His 
absolutist stand was misinterpreted in certain circles to imply 
that he was prepared to negotiate with Japan.*** But a 
he said, he had no desire to substitute any other foreign 
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rule for British rule. What he wanted was unadulterated 
non-violence. In his public letter ‘To Every Japanese’ he warned 
Japan: "I would ask you to make no mistake about the 
fact that you will be sadly disillusioned if you believe that 
you will receive a willing welcome from India. The end and aim 
of the movement for British withdrawal is to prepare India, 
by making her free for resisting all militarist and imperialist 
ambition, whether it is called British imperialism, German 
Nazism or your pattern.” Referring to his appeal to Britain 
he added: “Our appeal to Britain is coupled with the offer 
of free India’s willingness to let the Allies retain their troops 
in India. The offer is made in order to prove that we do 
not in any way mean to harm the Allied cause, and in order 
to prevent you from being misled into feeling that you have 
but to step into the country that Britain has vacated. 
Needless to repeat that if you cherish any such idea and will 
carry it out, we will not fail in resisting you with all the 
might that our country can muster,”*7° 

‘The offer of free India's willingness to let the Allies retain 
their troops in India’ marked a signal change. As Nehru has 
recorded: “His [Gandhi's] love of freedom for India and all 
other exploited nations and peoples overcame even his strong 
adherence to non-violence. He had previously given a grudging 
and rather reluctant consent to the Congress not adhering to 
this policy in regard to defence and the State's functions in 
emergency, but he had kept himself aloof from this, He 
realized that his half-hearted attitude in this matter might 
well come in the way of a settlement with Britain and the 
United Nations. So he went further and himself sponsored a 
Congress resolution which declared that the primary function 
of the Provisional Government of Free India would be to 
throw all her great resources in the struggle for freedom and 
against aggression and to co-operate fully with the United 
Nations in the defence of India with all the armed as well as 
other forces at her command, "289 

Nehru recorded later in a reflective mood: “Ih was 
no easy matter for him to commit himself in this way, but 
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he swallowed the bitter pill, so overpowering was his desire 
that some settlement should be arrived at to enable India 
to resist the aggressor as free nation.”*°* 

In his letter to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek, dated 
June 14, 1942,* Gandhi made it perfectly clear that India 
wanted to prevent in every way ‘Japanese aggression. He 
assured the Generalissimo: “I would personally agree, and I 
am sure the government of free India would agree, that the 
Allied powers might, under treaty with us, keep their armed 
forces in India and use the country as a base for operation 
against the threatened Japanese attack.”*°*** 

Of course, in the same letter he reiterated his firm faith 
in non-violence. Bub the realist politician that he was, he 
could realize that “India today has not that faith and belief, and 
the government in free India would be formed from the 
various elements composing the nation. **? Asked by American 
journalists in June 1942 if free India would declare war 
against Japan, he replied: “Free India need not do so. She 
simply becomes the ally of the Allied powers, out of grate- 
fulness for the payment of a debt, however overdue. Human 
nature thanks the debtor when he discharges the debt.”*°* 
Whatever might have been the reason for the ‘new move’, 
it marked an important change from his earlier position as 
can be further illustrated from Gandhi's draf& resolution for 
the Allahabad Working Committee meeting dated April 27, 
1949, wherein it was stated: “...it is harmful to India’s 
interests and dangerous to the cause of India’s freedom 
to introduce foreign soldiers in India. ...Ib is a crying shame 
to bring foreign troops in spite of India’s inexahustible 
manpower and is a proof of the immorality that British 
imperialism ig,"955 


* Its publication was withheld at that time, It was published in 
Hindusthan Times, August 15, 1942, 


+t Gandhi told Louis Fischer on June 5, 1942; “Britain and America, 
and other countries too, we eren eile orca joder di ad 
as a base for military operations. o no’ d . 
do not want the per T win."—4 Week With Gandhi, International Book 
House Ltd., Bombay, 1944, p. 26. 
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After being suddenly released from the prison owing to his 
illness on 6 May 1944, Gandhi made an offer to the Viceroy 
with regard to the political situation. On July 27 he wrote 
to Lord Wavell: "I am prepared to advise the Working 
Committee to declare that in view of changed conditions mass 
civil disobedience envisaged by the resolution of August 1942 
cannot be offered and that full co-operation in the war effort 
should be given by the Congress, if a declaration of immediate 
Indian independence is made and a National Government 
responsible to the Central Assembly be formed subject to the 
proviso that, during the pendency of the war, the military 
operations should continue as at present but without involving 
any financial burden on India.'*5* (emphases added) The offer 
was however rejected, But it is interesting to note that 
Gandhi moved a long way from his earlier stand of rigorous 
pacifism. One may recall that a precedent existed in Gandhi's 
life for the shift of his outlook on war in mid-1942-44, 
namely, his support to British imperialism in World War I 
following the earlier declarations of the Hind Swaraj 
days. 

The Second World War ended in 1945 with the seed of 
the Third already sown. The dropping of atom bombs 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki in August 1945 gave an indication 
of the shape of things to come. During this phase, we find 
Gandhi reverting back to unconditional pacifism. Writing two 
months before the end of hostilities in Europe, on March 7, 
1945 to be precise, Gandhi observed: "The war will end this 
year or the next. It will bring victory to the Allies. The 
pity of it is that it will be only so-called. ...That victory 
will be assuredly a prelude to a deadlier war..." ^^" 

After the death of President Roosevelt, he cabled on 16 April 
a message of “condolence and congratulation” to Mrs. Roosevelt : 
“The latter because your illustrious husband died in harness 
after war had reached a point where Allied victory had 
become certain. He was spared the humiliating spectacle of 
being party to a peace which threatens to be a prelude to 
war bloodier still if possible." 889 
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Gandhi told Mr. Ralph Coniston of the Colliers Weekly 
that war itself was a crime against God and humanity. Tho 
mention of war criminals brought forth the response that they 
"are no less war criminals than Hitler and Mussolini.”*** 

The wanton destruction of human life that the atomic 
warfare introduced had serious impact on Gandhi's mind. In 
Harijan (7.7.46) his repulsion found its expression: “So far 
as I can see, the atomic bomb has deadened the finest 
that has sustained mankind for ages. There used to be 
the so-called laws of war which made it tolerable. Now 
we know the naked truth. War knows no law except that of 
might. The atom bomb brought an empty victory to the 
Allied arms but it resulted for the time being in destroying 
the soul of Japan. What has happened to the soul of the 
nation is yet too early to see. Forces of nature act in a 
mysterious manner.” He suggested non-violence to fight this 
monster of destruction. 

On February 10, 1946, Harijan was revived after a lapse 
of three years and a half. In the very first issue he addressed 
his readers thus : 

“There have been cataclysmic changes in the world. Do I 
still adhere to my faith in truth and non-violence? Has not 
the atom bomb exploded that faith ? Not only has it not done so 
but it has clearly demonstrated to me that the twins constitute 
the mightiest force in the world. Before it the atom bomb 
is of no effect. The two opposing forces are wholly different 
in kind, the one moral and spiritual, the other physical and 
material. The one is infinitely superior to the other which by 
its very nature has an end. The force of spirit is ever 
progressive and endless. Its full expression makes it 
unconquerable in the world. In saying this I know...I merely 
bear witness to the fact," ^*^ 

From Gandhi's point of view, atomic war was all unjust 
because of its supreme indifference to human life and its naked 
violence. This absolutist position, as a matter of inherent 
logie, rejected current diplomatic theories of ‘balance of terror’ 
as a way out for maintaining world peace. 
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Gandhi told Prof, George Catlin in 1946 : “We must hold fast 
by non-violence. Who are we to be judges what is aggression and 
what is not ?'??* This statement may be taken for an expression 
of absolute pacifism. One may find a parallel, as does Prof. 
Catlin, in Kant who held that there never had been or could 
be ‘a just war’ where there was no agreed judge to adjudicate 
upon what was just. “No man can be judge in his own 
cause. ??? Or, one may hold, keeping in view the background 
of the situation, that the Big Power politics thoroughly 
disillusioned him and as such the statemont is to be read as 
an expression of his anguished soul. 

Later again, he stood for justice and moved away. from 
unconditional pacifism. The partition of the country on 
communal basis was smeared with blood and tears of millions 
of countrymen. ‘The One Man Boundary Force’ that Gandhi 
symbolized in himself need not be recounted here. But 
unfortunately, his voice of sanity and goodwill seemed to 
have lost its magic appeal. The brazen complacency of persons 
on whom rested the moral responsibility of bringing about the 
partition disturbed him. In the face of flagrant contravention 
of elementary justice by tho Pakistani authorities he did not 
maintain a morally neutralist position. At his prayer meeting 
on September 26, 1947, he remarked that he had always been 
an opponent of all warfare. But if there was no other way 
of securing justice from Pakistan, if Pakistan persistently refused 
to see its proven error and continued to minimize it, war 
would be the only alternative lef& to Government. War was 
no joke. For that way lay destruction. But he could never 
advise anyone to put up with injustice. As for Gandhi himself, 
his way was different. He worshipped God, which was Truth 
and ahimsa.?°* 

Gandhi's remarks about the possibility of war between the 
two Dominions, if Pakistan did not mend its ways, raised quite 
a storm. There were anxious telegrams, Friends in India and 
and abroad asked whether he had really begun to advocate 
war. Even Mountbatten felt perturbed. But Gandhi stuck 
to his position, As he was wedded to non-violence for all 
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time, he said, he was the last person to advocate war.* But 
he knew that the governments which possessed arms and armies 
could not act in any other way.*?* 

In his prayer speech on 27 September, he said that he 
could never advocate war. In a State run by him there would 
be no police and military. But he was not running the 
Government of the Indian Union. He had merely pointed 
out the various possibilites. India and Pakistan should settle 
their differences by mutual consultations and failing that, 
fall back upon arbitration. But if one party persisted in wrong 
doing and would accept neither of the two ways mentioned 
above, the only way left open was that of war.*°* 

And, further on 29 September : 

“We have among us the superstition that the mere mention 
of a'snake ensures its appearance in the house in which the 
mention is made even by a child. I hope no one in India 
entertains such superstition about war. 

“I claim that I rendered a service to both the sister States 
by examining the present situation and definitely stating when 
the cause of war could arise between the two States. This 
was done not to promote war but to avoid it as far as possible. 
I endeavoured, too, to show that if the insensate murders, 
loot and arson by people continued, they would force the hands 
of their Governments, Was it wrong to draw public attention 
to the logical steps that inevitably followed one after another ? 

“India knows, the world should, that every ounce of my 
energy has been and is being devoted to the definite avoidance 
of fratricide culminating in war. When a man vowed to 
non-violence as the law governing human beings dares to 
refer to war, he can only do it so as to strain every nerve 
to avoid it,"?9^ 

A correspondent remonstrated : 
discuss even by way of a joke the possi 


* “Atany rate, I won't be there alive to witness it”, he remarked to 


tween India and 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, referring to tho posibility of a war bel Int nd 
Pakistan. “Ts our independence going to end in mas CAN iU 
Pyarelal, The Last Phase, Navajivan Publishing House, medabad, 4 


vol, 2, p. 696. 


"It would be well not to 
bility of war between 
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our two States." Gandhi replied that i& was undoubtedly true 
that the possibility of a war between the two States should 
not be discussed by way of joke. But if the posibility were a 
reality, “it would be a duty to discuss it...folly not to do so.”*°” 

Gandhi expressed his appreciation of the Indian Union 
Government’s action in rushing troops for the defence of 
Kashmir.??? He said that he would not mind if the whole 
of the military and the people of Kashmir died at their 
post in defence of fair Kashmir??? 

A correspondent rebuked him for haying dared to advise 
Churchill, Hitler, Mussolini and the Japanese, when they 
were likely to lose all, that they should adopt his technique 
of non-violence. The writer of the letter then went on to 
ask that if he could give that advice when it was safe for him 
to do so, why did he abandon his non-violence when his 
own friends in the Congress Government had forsaken it and 
even sent armed resistance to Kashmir ? The letter concluded 
by inviting Gandhi to point out definitely how the raiders 
were to be opposed non-violently by the Kashmiris. 

Gandhi answered that he had repeatedly said that he had 
no influence in the matter over his friends in the Union 
Cabinet. He held on to his views on non-violence as firmly 
as ever, but he could not impose his views on his best 
friends, as they were, in the Oabinet. He could not expect 
them to act against their convictions and everybody should 
be satisfied with his confession that he bad lost his original 
hold upon his friends, 

His ahimsé forbade him to deny credit, where it was due, 
even though the person to him credit had to be given was 
a believer in violence. Though he did not approve of the 
use of arms by the Union Government* for aiding the 


* Referring to despatch of troops to Kashmir, Nehru said publicly in 
March 1948 after Gandhi's death: "It has been and isa moral issue with 
us, apart from other aspects of the case, and because of this, at every stage 
and at every step, I consulted Mahatma Gandhi and had his approval."— 
Independence and After, The Publications Division, Govt. of India, 1949, p.83. 


Gandhi told Vincent Sheean [‘of the campaign in Kashmir, no doubt’) in 
1948: "Look at what India is doing now. And with my tacit cmon I 


cannot deny that it is with my tacit consent,”’—Lead, Kindly Light, Random 
House, New York, 1949, p. 189, Seca E. 
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Kashmiris and though he could not approve of the 
Kashmiris resorting to arms, he could not possibly withold, 
on that account, his admiration for either the Union 
Government or the Kashmiris for their resourcefulness and 
praiseworthy conduct, especially if both the relieving troops 
and the Kashmiri defenders died heroically to a man, 
He knew that if they could do so, they would perhaps 
change the face of India. But if the defence was purely 
non-violent in intention and action, he would not use the 
word ‘perhaps’, for, he would be sure of change in the 
face of India even to the extent of converting to the 


defenders’ view the Union Cabinet, if not even the Pakistan 
Cabinet.? 99 


Sum-up 


The outline-survey given above of Gandhi's views on war 
during different phases of his publio career suggests that Gandhi 
consistently believed that the actual process of war was 
unrighteous because it violated ahimsa, ‘the supreme law of 
our being’, “The children of violence will commit suicide and 
perish unless they turn away from violence”, he told M. Cartier 
in a discussion on war.??* However, his views differed on 
whether the belligerents could be just. 

As an unconditional pacifist, he held that participants 
in war were not righteous and that nothing of value was 
produced from armed conflict. This point of view can be 
fraced in his ideas during the period 1909-14, in his 
observations about western democracies immediately after 
the Great European War of 1914 and during the early 
years of the Second World War. His condemnation of 
atomic warfare was also without any reservation and 
equivocation. 

It may seem bafling to one's understanding, or one msy 
ascribe confusion to Gandhi himself, that while maintaining 
his unqualified pacifist position during the early phase of 
the Second World War, he proclaimed his sympathy for 
the Allied cause. And how could he do that when he held 
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the opinion that western democracies were no better than 
fascism ?* 

Let us try to solve the riddle, if it is such at all. 

First, his sympathy with England and France was not 
of a political nature; it was purely from the humanitarian 
standpoint, as he repeatedly asserted.°°* Secondly, his 
pronouncement that there was no distinction between 
imperialism and Nazism-Fascism was an expression of his 
overall judgment of imperialism and Fascism as systems, 
both of which are based on exploitation and violence. This 
should not be confused with the relative justness of the 
cases of the contestants. Gandhi wrote: “Rightly or wrongly, 
and irrespective of what the other powers have done before, 
under similar circumstances, I have come to the conclusion 
that Herr Hitler is responsible for the war,” 59? 

That explains why he extended his moral sympathy—it was 
not a question of material co-operation with the Allies—for the 
Allied cause even at the period when he maintained a rigorous 
pacifist position. 

As a conditional pacifist he found that justice rested with 
one party and as he could not tolerate injustice to prevail he 
lent his sympathy to the party upholding the cause of justice 
though he did not approve of the means of armed warfare in 
resisting aggression. Evidence of this position is seen in his debates 
with the western pacifists, and in a number of his comments 
during the 1930s when he endorsed the cause of the victims 
of Nazi tyranny and fascist-militarist aggression, This sense 
of justico again impelled him immediately after the political 
transfer of power in India and Pakistan to point out the 
inevitable possibility of war, if Pakistan did not heed the voice 
of reason, That justice should not suffer was his main point. 
And then again he could not withhold his admiration for the 
brave Kashmiri defenders and the Indian military for the 
defence of that land. This position of assertive and qualified 
pacifism can be best appreciated if we take into consideration 
the dynamic non-violence which is to be sharply distinguished 

* For his opinion on Euramerican democracies, see pp. 896 ff. supra. 
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from passive inaction.* “The first condition of non-violence is 
justice’, he remarked, Reinhold Niebubr is mistaken when he 
alleges that Gandhi's ethic of love is divorced from justice.*?* 
Gandhi's non-violence, it may be recalled here, recognized 
different species of violence—defensive and offensive. And a 
non-violent person, he observed, is bound to say, when the 
occasion arises, which side is just.°°* 

The third approach of Gandhi to war represents ‘the 
flexible adjustment of his idealism to the demands of his 
nationalism’, Evidence of this approach is found in comments 
during World War I, in subsequent explanations for aiding the 
British Empire, and later during mid-1942 when he conceded 
that free India might be used as an operation base for the 
United Nations. This flexibility of approach speaks of ‘his 
intense and manysided realism’. 

Gandhi disclaimed any motive of expediency on his part in 
participating in World War I and asserted that his motive 
was peace and that he was actuated in the interest of non- 
violence. What Gandhi really meant was that even violence 
was justified if the cause was moral. But he was equally 
insistent that non-violence was usually the better method of 
establishing a moral cause. As Niebuhr says: “He is 
probably right on both counts.”*°° 

The fundamental consideration that weighed with him 
during this phase was, in our opinion, his sense of loyalty 
to the British Empire and his belief in the goodness of the 
Empire. The shift in his attitude regarding India's participa- 
tion in war during mid-1949 suggests that political considera- 
tions, not merely humanitarian as was the case during 1938-40, 
might have played a part. Nehru has recorded : “Our mutual 
discussions led to a clarification of much that had been vagus 
and cloudy, and to Gandhiji appreciating many international 

E i i i tween peace and justice, 
Christian ade pape pai wei bead m of peace, ...It 
is from this ethical fog that Gandhiji bas done much, at last, to rescue 
ws"—Reginsld Reynolds, "Mabatma Gandhi and Christian Pacifism’ in 


Kshitis Roy (ed.), Gandhi Memorial Peace Number, The Visva-Bharati 
Quarterly, Santiniketan, 1949, pp. 197, 141. 
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factors to which his attention had been drawn. His subsequent 
writings underwent a change and he himself emphasized these 
international considerations and looked at India’s problem in 
a wider perspective. But his fundamental attitude remained.”*°” 

The predominant element that one finds in his philosophy 
is objective and non-absolute non-violence. However idealist 
Gandhi's world outlook might have been, he was objective 
enough to realize that the prime cause of war was the inhuman 
race for exploitation of the weaker nations of the earth 
by a few stronger nations." This sense of objectivity 
has indeed distinguished him from the ranks of absolute 
pacifists. A pacifist is neutral a priori. A pacifist’s neutrality 
is an evasion of moral responsibility, not the sublime 
detachment of a god who stands ‘above the battle. Behind 
such neutrality lies a fundamental moral irresponsibility. 
Objectivity, on the other hand, is responsibility. This sense 
of objectivity and moral responsibility enabled him to take 
political decisions, not fundamentally opposed to his basic 
convictions of truth and non-violence. He was, however, even 
as non-pacifists and Marxists are, on common ground with 
pacifists in believing that the inevitable cruelties of war were 
not in themselves creative and that only positive goodwill 
could bring a new society into existence. 

We have seen above that Gandhi’s concept of non-violence 
was integrally related to justice, But did he believe, as the 
socialists do, in ‘just’ war? ‘Just’ war implies the moral and 
social justification of the use of violence inasmuch as it is a 
measure of defence on the part of the majority of the 
community or the victims of the aggression against the horrors 
of war, poverty and exploitation, and aims at establishing a 
new society free from exploitation, While Gandhi would 
uphold the cause of justice and throw his full weight against 
aggression and exploitation he would not, however, approve of 
the violent means employed in such a ‘just’ war, nor would 
he participate in such a war, for allegiance to non-violence 
was a fundamental creed with him. 

* See p. 430 supra, 
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Qn Peace 

Gandhi has often been described as an apostle of peace. 
Certainly he was. He strove and died for peace. He advocated 
*peace—but not at any price’, for his philosophy was a philosophy 
of commitment—it was based upon the concept of moral 
responsibility, as well as that of ‘peace at any price’ which 
underlay his ethic of intention.*°®* This may sound para- 
doxical. But he moved, Dr. Power rightly observes, from 
‘truth to truth’ through a tangle of paradoxes.°°° 

Gandhi’s philosophy of peace is to be sharply distinguished 
from the conservative plea for ‘peace ab any cost’ which is in 
essence a plea for the maintenance of status quo. Peace, he 
advocated, is integrally related to justice. As he wrote : “Peace 
must be just.”°*° Peace is not mere cessation of hostilities. 
Gandhi did not share the diplomatic view of peace.** Peace 
for him connoted a positive state of affairs, the pre-condition 
being freedom from exploitation. What he advocated was non- 
violent and just peace which alone, in his opinion, could ensure 
lasting peace, 

Let us proceed to ses what constitutes, in his opinion, the 
secret of peace and the way for establishing it. 

As an earnest believer in the universality of satyagraha he 
wrote in Young India (23. 6. 1919) : “It may be long before the 
law of love will be recognized in international affairs. The 
machineries of governments stand between and hide the hearts 
of one people from those of another. Yet...we could see how 
the world is moving steadily to realize that between nation 
and nation, as between man and man, force has failed to solve 
problems, but that the economic sanction of Non-oo-operation 
is far more mighty and conclusive than armies and navies. But 


vol. 22, p. 104. 

xk The thesis that peace is not, and never can 
developed at great length in Edward Hallett Carr, 
Macmillan and Company Ltd., London, 1940, 
author, Conditions of Peace, Macmillan and Co. 


bea direct object of policy, is 
The Twenty Years’ Crisis, 
pp. 68-9 ; see also the same 
Ltd., London 1944, p. xxiii, 
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He asserted: “It may take long to lay the wires for 
international love, bub the sanction of international Non-co- 
operation in preference to continued physical compulsion...is a 
distinct progress towards the ultimate and real solution.”°*? 

The Italian invasion of Abyssinia moved Gandhi to send a 
message to the Editor of The Cosmopolitan, New York, which 
was one of the first of his appeals against the wave of darkness 
that was to sweep the whole world : 

“Not to believe in the possibility of permanent peace is to 
disbelieve in the godliness of human nature. Methods hitherto 
adopted have failed because rock-bottom sincerity on the part 
of those who have striven has been lacking. Not that they 
have not realized this lack. Peace is unattainable by part 
performance of conditions, even as a chemical combination is 
impossible without complete fulfilment of conditions of attainment 
thereof, If the recognized leaders of mankind who have control 
over the engines of destruction were wholly $o renounce their 
use, with full knowledge of its implications, permanent peace 
can be attained. This is clearly impossible without the great 
powers of the earth renouncing their imperialistic designs, This 
again seems impossible without these great nations ceasing to 
believe in soul-destroying competition and to desire to multiply 
wants and, therefore, increase their material possessions," 313 

Gandhi explained his concept of non-violent peace while 
talking to the Christian missionaries in early December 1938 : 
“Peace will never come until the Great Powers courageously 
decide to disarm themselves. It seems to me that recent events 
must force that belief on the Great Powers. I have an implicit 
faith—a faith that today burns brighter than ever, after half 
a century's experience of unbroken practice of non-violence—that 
mankind can only be saved through non-violence...” 3+4 

“There will be no peace”, Gandhi reiterated his conviction on 
the eve of San Francisco Conference, "for the Allies or the world 
unless they shed their belief in the efficacy of war and its 
accompanying terrible deception and fraud and are determined to 
hammer out real peace based on freedom and equality of all races 
and nations. Exploitation and domination of one nation over 
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another can have no place in a world striving to put an end to 
all wars. In such a world only the militarily weaker nations will 
be free from the fear of intimidation or exploitation, 515 

Similarly, he told a director of an influential British daily 
paper in 1946: "I have no doubt that unless big nations shed 
their desire of exploitation and the spirit of which war is the 
natural expression and atom bomb the inevitable consequence, 
there is no hope for peace in the world.”*** 

What did Gandhi think of the various devices for bringing 
or maintaining peace ? Arbitration, world government, 
international organization, disarmament and world police 
and defence force are the traditional solutions suggested for 
preventing aggression. 

Gandhi's preferred method of resolving inter-state questions 
was what he called ‘arbitration’.* “How I wish Herr Hitler would 
respond to the appeal of the President of the United States and 
allow his claim to be investigated by arbitrators in whose choice 
he will have as effective voice as the disputants 1"?1* Incident- 
ally, Roosevelt did not mention ‘arbitration’, nor did he suggest 
a disinterested panel selected by the disputants. He said that 
his message came from a ‘friendly intermediary’, nob even a 
‘mediator’, asking Hitler to promise not to attack specified 
European nations for a minimum of ten years, and called himself 
a ‘post office’ that would secure guarantees from other powers.**® 

Gandhi indicted Hitler for his refusal to ‘arbitrate’ German 
claims to Danzig and the Polish corridor. "| do not judge 
his claim. It is highly probable that his right to incorporate 
Germany is beyond question, if the Danzig Germans desire 
to give up their independent status. It may be that- his 
claim is a just claim. My complaint is that he will net let 
the claim be examined by an impartial tribunal.”**° _ 


* "International Arbitration was defined by the Hague Convention of 1907 
as the settlement of disputes between states by judges of their own choice a 
on the basis of the respect for law. This definition seems FR CE Rag E 
arbitration includes every submission of a dispute to final decision by a 
cles judge or court."—Encycelopaedia of the Social Sciences, op. ei, 
vol. 2, p. 157. 

By ‘arbitration’, Gandhi meant any informal effort. by a third party io 
mediate, conciliate or use good offices. 
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Technically, Roosevelt's appeal was not for arbitration. Bat 
Gandhi was not much interested about the procedural devices 
of international diplomacy ; he was more interested in the 
spirit of the matter and as such, Roosevelt's offer to act as a 
‘post office’ impressed him. 

On national questions Gandhi did not fayour third-party 
settlement for resolving disputes. Referring to the question 
of linguistic redistribution of provinces, he said in his prayer 
speech on January 25, 1948, that he hoped that Indians 
would not need a Boundary Oommission to delimit the 
frontiers on the new basis. That was the foreign way which 
Indians had discarded, he added, The best thing in his 
opinion, would be for themselves to determine the boundaries 
on the new basis by mutual agreement and consent. To go 
to a third party in the shape of a Boundary Commission for 
a settlement would be a negation of independence, he held,??° 
Nevertheless, he supported the arbitration of debt between 
free India and the United Kingdom.*?* We find him again 
as an advocate of arbitration when the question relating to 
the right or wrong of the Junagadh episode was posed. He 
observed that appeal to the sword was not to be thought of. 
The only honourable way out, in his opinion, was the ancient 
method of arbitration in the usual manner. What Gandhi 
said about Junagadh applied equally to Kashmir and 
Hyderabad, 8°? 

As is well known, Gandhi was no enthusiastic admirer of 
legal positivism. If we bear in mind his general attitude 
towards the Great Powers, then it would not be of much 
difficulty to appreciate his reservations about the efficacy of 
international law as an instrument for the solution of inter- 
State disputes. Commenting on the Kellogg Pact of 1998— 
which 'renounced war as an instrument of national policy’ 
but preserved the right of western nations, e.g. Great Britain, 
France, and the U.S.A., to take up arms in defence ‘of their 
interests in certain regions which they considered ‘vital’ to 
their welfare—Gandhi wrote: “I have no difficulty in 
agreeing that the Kellogg Pact has great possibilities, the 
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patent insincerity of many signatories notwithstanding. ...The 
parties to the Pact are mostly partners in the exploitation of 
the peoples of Asia and Africa. ...The Peace Pact, therefore, 
in substance means a desire to carry on the joint exploitation 
peacefully.”°** 

But this unfavourable reaction towards international treaties 
eto, should nob be construed to mean that he was 
indifferent to the problems of inter-state obligation and the 
citizens’ duty as individuals to maintain world peace. As we 
have seen above in our discussion of his views on rights and 
duties, he maintained that the very right to live accrues to 
us only when we do the duty of citizenship of the world. 
For Gandhi, it was a question of man’s moral responsibility 
to build a new world free from the horrors of war. 

Gandhi fervently hoped for “a world federation of free and 
independent States."?** The Western declarations in the 
Atlantic Charter did not inspire him because the Charter was 
based on a denial of the right to self-determination of the 
subject peoples of the British Empire. Churchill made it explicit 
that this Charter had no application to India, Pat came 
the answer from Gandhi: “It went down the oecan as soon as 
it was born |'??*5 

Gandhi's concept of world government transcended the 
traditional thinking ; the pattern of conventional international 
organizations could not satisfy the conditions for bringing 
in genuine peace. He held that “Peace cannot be established 
through mere conferences.’ °*° One may recall here Tolstoy 8 
review and forceful criticism of the London Peace Congress 
of 1890 to the effect that the state system based on power is 

i i i initiative.?" Dr. Power 
beyond reform by either public or private initiative. 
suggests that Gandhi's ideas about the League oi p Nations, 
the United Nations, etc., show the influence of his dedication to 
self-help and to anti-colonialism, and of ‘weak internationalist 
tendencies in his composite world-view. Also, ue critical 
attitude of Tolstoy towards international peace efforts might have 
influenced Gandhi.?9 While the analysis is acceptable in its 


* See also pp, 422-3 supra. 
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broad outline, a point however is to be controverted. The criti- 
eism relating to ‘weak internationalist tendencies’ betrays non- 
recognition of the objective background of Gandhi's reservations 
about international bodies ; besides, the criticism does not take 
into account the integral relationship of nationalism and 
internationalism that was advocated by Gandhi. It should 
be repeated here that internationalism was not an abstract 
concept for Gandhi ; it was a question of attainment which could 
only be possible through freedom of India and of the other 
subject peoples of Asia and Africa. 

Hakim Saheb Ajmal Khan and Dr. Ansari, on their return 
from a prolonged tour of the Continent including Syria, drew 
the attention of Gandhi to ‘the utter callousness of the French 
and their utter disregard for the elementary rights of the 
people of the mandated territory in Syria’ and requested him 
‘to send, as the President of the Oongress, a ‘cable to the 
League of Nations which has granted this mandate to France’. 
Gandhi could not see his way to accept their advice. He 
scathingly criticized the Great Powers: "I do not believe in 
making appeals when there is no force behind them, whether 
moral or material... And what is the League of Nations ? Is 
it not in reality merely England and France ?: Do the other 
Powers count? Is it any use appealing to France which is 
denying her motto of Fraternity, Equality and Justice 2...If wo 
would appeal to England, we need not go to the League of 
Nations. ...But to appeal to her is to appeal to Caesar against 
Augustus.” He then added, "Relief of Syria lies through 
India??? Gandhi exposed the hollowness of the pretensions 
of Anglo-French powers and correctly pointed out that Indian 
freedom from foreign domination could only be a lever for 
extending moral and material support to another nation 
groaning under the heels of colonial—mandatory administration 
was a courteous figure of speech—subjugation. It speaks 
of his realistic sense, and not of his ‘weak internationalist 
tendencies’ ag has been alleged. Incidentally, Lenin also 
taught that genuine internationalism rests on intensification of 
national struggle against imperialism wherever it is entrenched. 
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Gandhi, we agree with Dr. Amiya Chakravorty, defined the 
right perspective and gaye a new sense of proportion. He 
made the Indians aware of the true basis of internationalism.? ° 

The League of Nations could not effectively assert itself 
as the genuine guaranteo against war. Gandhi criticized the 
League when he visited its headquarters at Geneva in 1931 
for its failure to ‘enforce peace as the League was pledged 
to do.?* During the Italian invasion ‘of Abyssinia (1984-36) 
Gandhi could not remain indifferent to the situation, He wrote 
in an article, ‘The Greatest Force, in Harijan (12.10.35) : 
“If Abyssinia were non-violent she would have no arms, 
would want none. She would make no appeal to the League 
or any other power for an armed intervention. She would 
never give any cause for complaint. And Italy would find 
nothing to conquer if the Abyssinians would not offer armed 
resistance, nor would they give co-operation, willing 
or forced.”®°* (emphasis added) It was an advice 
of non-violent resistance to and non-co-operation with the 
aggressor, 

Referring to Gandhi's stand vis-a-vis this war, Dr. Power 
offers a comment which we fail to persuade ourselves to 
accept: "Ho [Gandhi] had no suggestions to offer the League, 
other than to imply that it should employ no sanctions 
against Italy. ...Throughout the Ethiopian crisis he failed to 
appreciate that the League's economie penalties against Italy 
were non-violent and similar to his own economie boycotts 
against British imperlalism, 9??? Since Gandhi had no high 
hopes about the effectivness of the League as an instrument 
for ushering in world peace, it was not quite illogical on 
Gandhi’s part to abstain from offering suggestions. The reading 
of implications in Gandhi's taking up such a position is Dr. 
Power's own, and that, after all, is & matter of opinion. But 
we join issue with the learned professor when he equates the 
League Sanctions with non-violent non-co-operation. 

Let us be permitted to recapitulate here the basic 
Gandhian concept in this regard. It was a fundamental 
position with Gandhi that he preferred ‘international non-co- 
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operation’ to ‘continued physical compulsion’, and that clarifies 
the concept of non-violent resistance. Non-violent resistance, 
right or wrong, whatever it may prove to be in the future, 
was no half-hearted gesture on Gandhi's part. The ‘economic 
sanction of non-co-operation’ that he advocated was based on 
a distinct philosophy of non-violence, while the professed 
declaration of the League to ‘enforce peace’ was, at its best, 
‘a little more than gesture’ and at its worst, a device of 
hoodwinking the war-weary world. While we need not go 
into the details of the case, let us recall a few of the salient 
points in connexion with the sanctions imposed against Italy 
for its violation of the Covenant of the League. Article XVI 
of the Covenant laid down that in circumstances of any 
Powers resorting to war contrary to its undertaking in the 
Covenant, severance of all trade or financial relations, etc., 
should follow. The only occasion on which the imposition 
of Sanctions by members of the League was attempted was 
in October 1935, when Italy by her wanton invasion of 
Abyssinia rendered herself irrevocably liable to those. The 
defining of the scope and administration of the Sanctions were 
entrusted to a Co-ordination Committee, which imposed an 
embargo on the exports of arms and ammunitions, including 
a prohibition on the supply of cortain commodities to Italy. 
It should be noted that petroleum, iron and steel, coal and 
coke, all essential to Italy in the conduct of ihe war were, 
however, not included. A proposal was made that the export 
of these commodities also should be prohibited, but this 
proposal was smothered. In these circumstances Sanctions 
were little more than a gesture, and by April 1936 the 
Governments that had imposed them began to reverse their 
poliey.224 Such, in short, is the story of the Leagues 
‘economic penalties. One may rightly conclude that "The 
fundamental notion that the League sanctions constituted » 
practical instrument of pacification was erroneous. ??* Does the 
criticism alleging failure on Gandhi's part to ‘appreciate’ the 
efficacy of the League Sanctions stand the test of objectivity ? 
We, however, feel that it is rather difficult for a Westerner 
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to appreciate the concrete significance of world peace in the 
context of colonial dependence. 

The United Nations Organization which was set up in 1945 
at the San Francisco Conference could not evoke Gandhi's 
unqualified approval. He had strong reservations about the 
future of the organization. He was rather pessimistic about 
the realization of the professed goals, viz. maintenance of 
international peace and security, and achieving international 
co-operation on economie, social, cultural and humanitarian 
questions, In a statement published on April 18, 1945, Gandhi 
said: "I very much fear that behind the structure of world 
security sought to be raised lurk mistrust and fear which breed 
war. ??5 He added, “An indispensable preliminary to peace 
is the complete freedom of India from all foreign control... 
Freedom of India will demonstrate to all the exploited races of 
the earth that their freedom is very near, and that in no case 
will they henceforth be exploited.” 

In reply to a question by Doon Campbell of Reuter as to 
whether Gandhi believed that the United Nations Organization, 
as at present constituted, could maintain a lasting peace, he 
said that he was afraid that the world was heading towards 
another showdown. “But if all goes well with India, then the 
world may have a long peace. It will largely depend on... 
British statesmanship.” °°" 

A few months hence, Gandhi spoke of the failure of the United 
Nations to Vincent Sheean.* °° 

The reference of the Indo-Pak dispute on Kashmir to the 
U. N. and Gandhi's advice on the issue have been subjected to 
various readings, Alan Campbell-Johnson implies that Gandhi gave 
prior approval to the Indian Union Government's decision of 
December 30, 1947, to make a formal reference to the Security 
Council of UN with regard to Pakistan's aggression on 
Kashmir.53? But Pyarelal, a close associate of Gandhi, records 
that “Gardhiji was not enamoured of taking any Indo-Pakistan 
dispute 4o an outside organisation. It would only get them 
‘monkey justice’, he warned, "5*9? Were the Union and Pakistan 

L Ts + jBepend on a third party to settle their disputes ? —he 
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asked in course of his post-prayer address on December 25.5** 
He pleaded for an amicable settlement with the assistance of 
impartial Indians.*** He pleaded for amity and goodwill which 
would enable the Union's representation to the UNO to be 
withdrawn with dignity. This, he was sure, the UNO itself 
would welcome.*? Pyarelal notes that Gandhi had never 
concealed his disapproval of the Indian Union's taking the 
Kashmir dispute to the UNO instead of treating it as a domestic 
issue which ought to have been settled amongst themselves. 
But Gandhi did not wish to confuse those who were handling the 
question in the way they thought to be best by dividing their 
mind. 80, when India’s representative to the UNO, 
Gopalaswamy Ayyengar, came to see him prior to his departure 
for the U. S. A. to represent there India's case during the debate 
on Kashmir, Gandhi said to him: “You must understand that 
your way and mine are different. You should, therefore, either 
make up your mind to follow my path and settle the issue by 
direct negotiations, using the good offices of anyone you like from 
amongst ourselves or, if necessary, with the help of any country in 
Asia, or frankly and openly take an independent lino."?** Tt is 
significant that while he was agreeable to the extent of seeking 
help from any Asiatic country for settlement of the dispute, 
he did not mention the UN mediation as a formula for coming 
to such a settlement. It suggests that he was not much 
optimistic about the UNO.* 

Gandhi believed that the doctrine of non-violence held good 
in the matter of relationship between states and states also. 
This conviction impelled him to unequivocally recommend total 
disarmament—unilateral or multilateral. His idea of disarmament 
is to be distinguished from the Western Powers’ plea for 
INUNE ve disarmament, a policy suited to the interests of 
security of national states. In 1925 he wrote to a German 
correspondent: "It would be found that before general 
ited of Fui, Gandht mid thats M ao other method’ of “solution 
succeeded, he was prepared to submit the whole issue to international 


arbitration. "—* iji irit’ ij 
reu dli bred = New Spirit’, Harijan, 14,4,46, p. 91, reproduced 
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disarmament in Europe commences, as it must some day, unless 
Europe is fo commit suicide, some nation will have to disarm 
herself and take large risks. The level of non-violence in that 
nation, if that event happily comes to pass, will naturally have 
risen so high as to eommand universal respect. Her judgments 
will be unerring, her decisions will be firm, her capacity for 
heroic self-sacrifice will be great, and she will want to live as 
much for other nations as for herself, *** 

He was optimistic enough to advocate unilateral disamament : 
“Tf even one great nation were unconditionally to perform the 
supreme act of renunciation, many of us would see in our 
lifetime visible peace established on earth."*** 

His call for unilateral disarmament betrayed his idealism, 
while the realist Gandhi appreciated that with the establishment 
of a democratic world federation disarmament would be 
practicable in all countries.°*” 

He believed that disarmament was possible only through 
“the matchless weapon of non-violence.”**® And it was his 
hope that "India will...prove herself worthy of being the first 
nation in the world" to give a lead to other nations for “the 
delivery of the earth from the burden" of war.?*? 

Gandhi's anxiety for disarmament may be illustrated from 
his reply to a Swiss friend's question : 

"Q. Since disarmament chiefly depends on great powers 
why should Switzerland, which is a small State and a neutral 
State, be asked to disarm itself ? 

A. It is from the neutral ground of your country that 
I am speaking fo all other powers and not only to Switzerland : 
..And seeing that Switzerland is a neutral territory and 
non-aggressive nation, there is all the more reason why 
Switzerland should not need an army. 55? 

Gandhi knew that the great powers could hardly be 
expected in ordinary circumstances to move spontaneously in a 
direction the reverse of which they had so long followed. 
But an incorrigible optimist that he was, he did not give up 
hope: “It is, however, open to the groat powers to take it 
up any day and cover themselves with glory and earn the 
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ebernal gratitude of posterity. If they or any of them can 
shed the fear of destruction, if they disarm themselves, they 
will automatically help the rest to regain their sanity. But 
then these great powers have to give up ambitions and 
exploitation of the so-called uncivilized or semi-civilized nations 
of the earth and revise their mode of life. It means a complete 
revolution.” 55+ 

The key point that one finds in Gandhi’s views on disarmament 
is that real disarmament cannot come unless the nations of the 
world cease to exploit one another. Exploitation must go—that 
is the essential pre-condition for the establishment of a world 
free from blood-spilling and destruction. 

Ib is significant that his view on world police force as 
an agency for maintaining peace and repelling aggression 
had undergone an evolution. As late as 1938 he denied that 
such as agency would be an advance over the conventional 
way of settling disputes through armed might. During the 
Second World War his views were modified, though the 
reservations were there. His endorsement of ‘a world federal 
defence force’ as envisaged in the historic August (1942) 
Resolution was a significant departure. His letter to Maurice 
Frydman dated 28.7.42 may also be cited as an instance.” 
In 1946 he told Prof. Catlin: “If, of course, we could get 
a really impartial body, then we would all welcome a world 
police force.”*** “By the time", Gandhi held at the same 
time, “that men have been educated to be impartial in the 
use of force, they ean be educated in non-violence,” 9^? 

This showed, as has been observed by Prof. Catlin, his 
willingness to be plastic, to compromise in matters of 
detail, once the principle was accepted, or once it was not 
involved.? 54 

Gandhi flung a challenge before the world in advocating 
satydgraha as the sure and potent weapon of combating 
inter-state aggression. Satyagraha is universally applicable, 
he held. Non-violence, according to Gandhi, 
and ushers in peace. 


* Bee p. 423 supra for the text of the letter, 
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Gandhi's ideas about peace suggest that the solution he 
offered for effecting world peace transcended the frontiers of 
international diplomacy. The chief limitation of international 
diplomacy is that it is based upon recognition of the power- 
system. The Gandhian way claims to stand for non-violent 
and non-exploitative social order which alone can ensure 
just and enduring peace. Dr. Ralph Bunche observed : "The 
United Nations approach to world problems is very similar to 
the Gandhian approach.'55* This statement of the world- 
famous mediator, albeit his sincerity, does not commend itself 
for agreement. The United Nations— however useful it may be 
in certain aspects, and it is certainly a marked improvement 
upon the previous international organizations—cannot be credited 
even with giving a lead in the direction of moving towards a 
‘world without war’. "The world of tomorrow will be, must be, 
a society based on non-violence”, Gandhi asgerted.°*® The 
United Nations, because of its very inherent constitution, is 
not in a position to advocate such an order of future society. 
While Gandhi pointed towards “a distant goal, an impractical 
Utopia”, although it was, according to him, “not in the least 
unobtainable,” the UN has been engaged in crying for peace 
giving the least shock to the foundation of power-polities.*** 

One may argue that the Gandhian declarations on peace 
contain some practical difficulties for them to be implemented 
in the present-day world. But Gandhi would not countenance 
such a ‘practical’ difficulty. He would counterpose by saying : 
If an individual can practise non-violence, why not whole groups 
of individuals and whole nations ? He believed that one must 
make a beginning and the rest would follow. The Gandhian 
concept of world peace should be viewed as an integral pact of 
his philosophy of life and ore should try to appreciate his 
attitude within the general framework of his philosophy of 
ahimsü. Once the postulates of his doctrine of ahimsa => 
accepted, one finds no difficulty in comprehending the logical 
application of that doctrine in the realm of international 
relations. But if the postulates themselves are unacceptable, 
his concept of peace, ipso facto, loses its appeal The 
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question should, therefore, be treated at a fundamental 
level, 

However ‘utopian’ Gandhi's plea for unilateral disarmament 
might be, one must concede that this idea has caught the 
imagination of many people. The demand for unilateral 
disarmament is no longer an idealist’s fad ; it has assumed the 
proportion of & mass movement in Europe. And in the sense of 
kindling that faith, Gandhi had a definite contribution to the 
cause of world peace. 

Secondly, one may point out that Gandhi's approach was 
essentially subjective as also idealistic in philosophical outlook : 
as he wrote—“If there were no greed, there would be no 
armaments’* But his insight did not fail him, as we have 
argued earlier, to spotlight the canker of Power-dominated 
world. This was of no mean significance when the olive 
branch was held aloft by the imperialist powers only to conceal 
the standard of Hagle from public view. 


Raima Rajya or Perfect Society 

Rama Rajya embodied Gandhi's dream of the perfectibility 
of man and society. The term Rama Raj derives from the 
Ramayana’s classic depiction of the victory of Rama, symbolizing 
the forces of good, over Ravana, symbolizing the forces of 
evil5? and the consequent establishment of a reign of 
righteousness and justice in the land. Gandhi's reference to 
Rama Raj aroused fear and suspicion in the minds of the 
Muslims and provoked a host of critics to aver that he wanted 
to go back to the mythical Golden Age. Wo have seen at the 
very outset that as a medium of communication with the 
common people he employed traditional terms and gave them 
new meanings, as he himself admitted. 

In his presidential address at the Third Kathiawad Political 
Conference held at Bhavanagar, Jannuary 8, 1925, Gandhi 
said: “Rama did justice even to a dog, By abandoning his 
kingdom and living in the forest for the sake of truth Rama 
gave to all the kings of the world an object-lesson in noble 

* See p- 490 supra. 
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conduct. By his strict monogamy he showed that a life of 
perfect self-restraint could be led by a royal householder. He 
lent splendour to his throne by his popular administration and 
proved that Ramarajyya was the acme of Swaraj. Rama did 
not need the very imperfect modern instrument of ascertaining 
public opinion by counting votes. He had captivated the heart 
of the people. He knew public opinion by intuition as if were. 
The subjects of Rama were supremely happy. Such Ramarajya 
is possible even today. The race of Rama is not extinct. In 
modern times the first Caliphs may be said to have established 
Ramarajya.  Abubaker and Hazrat Umar collected revenue 
running into crores and yeb personally they were as good as 
fakirs, 959 

But later, Gandhi reformulated his concept. In 1927 he said : 
"I assure you will find nothing therein [Gandhi's heart] 
but love for Rama whom I see face to face in the starving millions 
of India 399 This is an instance of his utilizing a mythical 
symbol in the interest of public service. Further in 1947: 
“Rama, Krishna eto. are called incarnations of God because 
we attribute divine qualities to them. In truth they are 
creations of man’s imagination. Whether they actually lived 
or nob does not affect the picture of them in men's minds. 
The Rama and Krishna of history often present difficulties 
which have to be overcome by all manner of arguments.”*°* 
And, “My Rama, the Bama of our prayers, is nob the historical 
Rama, the son of Dasaratha, the king of Ayodhya. He is the 
eternal, the unborn, the one without a second.”*°* 

The picture of Rama Rajya that Gandhi visualized was an 
expression of his yearning for & just and perfect society— the 
Kingdom of Righteousness on earth. Rama Raj meant more 
than Swaraj*** or political self-government. 

In 1929 he wrote: “I warn my Musalman friends against 


misunderstanding me in my use of the words ‘Ramaraj. By 


Ramaraj I do nof mean Hindu Raj. I mean by Bamaraj 
Divine Raj, the Kingdom of God. For me Rama and Rahim 
are one and the same deity. I acknowledge no other God but 
the one God of truth and rightness. Whether Rama of my 
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imagination ever lived or not on this earth, the ancient ideal 
of Ramaraj is undoubtedly one of true democracy in which 
the meanest citizen could be sure of swift justice without an 
elaborate and costly procedure,” *^* 

That he did not advocate Hindu Raj but the Kingdom of 
Righteousness, may be illustrated from many of his statements 
made towards the close of his life.?*5 

Referring to the criticism of the term Rama Raj for his 
ideal society, ho said: “Ib is a convenient and expressive 
phrase, the meaning of which no alternative oan so fully 
express to millions. When I visit the Frontier province or 
address predominantly Muslim audience I would express my 
meaning to them by calling it Khudai Raj, while to a Christian 
audience I would describe it as Kingdom of God on earth,” 36° 

In 1937, Gandhi described R@maraj as sovereignty of the 
people based on pure moral authority, as distinguished from 
the British, Soviet or Nazi system of rule.°°? 

Later, Gandhi added a concrete meaning to the term. In 
an editorial on ‘Independence’ (Harijan, 5.5.46) he wrote : 

“Friends have repeatedly challenged me to define 
independence. At the risk of repetition, I must say that 
independence of my dream means Rama-Rayya i.e., the Kingdom 

of God on earth. I do not know what it will be like in heaven. 
I have no desire to know the distant scene. If the present is 
attractive enough, the future cannot be very unlike. 

"In concrete terms, then, the independence should be 
political, economie and moral. 

“ ‘Political necessarily means the removal of the control of 
British army in every shape and form, 

““Economic’ means entire freedom from the British 
capitalists and capital, as also their Indian counterpart. In 
other words, the humblest must feel equal to the tallest.* 
This can take place only by capital or the capitalists sharing 
their skill and capital with the lowliest and the least. 


* “Ramarajya of my dream ensures rights alike of prince and pauper.’’— 
The Amrita Bazar Patrika, 2.8.84, in Nirmal Kumar Bose, Selections From 
Gandhi, Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmedabad, 1957, 801, p. 91, 
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" ‘Moral’ means freedom from armed defence forces. My 
conception of Rama-Rajya excludes replacement of the British 
army by a national army of occupation. A country that is 
governed by even its national army oan never be morally free 
and, therefore, its so-called weakest member can never rise to 
his full moral height. 5*9 (His concept of the ‘square of 
Swaraj may be recalled here. See p. 372 supra.) 

Nearly a year before he made the above statement he 
drew a similar picture of Rama Rajya. 

"Q. What is Rama-Rajya ? 

A. Ib can be religiously translated as Kingdom of God on 
Earth ; politically translated it is perfect democracy in which 
inequalities based on possession and non-posseession, colour, 
race or creed or sex vanish. In it, land and state belong to 
the people, justice is prompt, perfect and cheap and, therefore, 
there is freedom of worship, speech and the Press—all this 
because of the reign of the self-imposed law of moral restraint. 

Such a State must be based on Truth and Non-violence, 
avd must consist of prosperous, happy and self-contained 
villages and village communities. It is & dream that may 
never be realized. I find happiness in living in that 
dreamland, ever trying to realize it in the quickest way. ^^? 

Gandhi held that "There can be no Ramarajya in the 
present state of iniquitous inequalities in which a few roll in 
riches and the masses do not get even enough to eat.”*"° 

The political transfer of power in India did not enthuse 
him. In a prayer speech dated 9.19.47 he said that “the 
independence of today stifled him. It was unreal and 
unstable.”272 He looked beyond the present for the State 
that would belong to the people. His pronouncements on 
the subject made during the last days of his life indicate that 
he improved upon his earlier abstract concept. 

To sum up: Rama Raj, notwithstanding its religious tenor 
and nostalgic reference, stands for an egalitarian non-violent 
democratic order, with moral values forming the base of such 
an order.®7® Gandhi did not like the ancient myth to be 
transformed into a reality, but at the same time he envisioned 
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a future which transcends the present to become a reality. 
Whether this ‘utopia’ is realizable through the method he 
advocated is a matter of sharp controversy, for it is a question 
of one’s intellectual preference ; but the urge behind this vision 
can hardly be ignored. It truly inspires. 


Gandhian Ideal of State: A Comparative Evaluation 


Gandhi's ultimate ideal was stateless society. Self- 
government, according to him, means continuous effort to 
be independent of government control?"? Anarchism, despite 
many distinct conceptions and tendencies within its fold, stands 
for the'elimination of state as an institution and its replacement 
by an entirely free and spontaneous co-operation among 
individuals, groups, regions and nations. While Anarchism 
stands for the abolition of the state, Marxian Communist 
ideal is the withering away of the state. Anarchism, Marxian 
Communism and Gandhism stand on a common philosophic 
ground, the underlying sentiment being the establishment of jus 
naturale, But the difference between Marxism and Anarchism is so 
fundamental in their respective attitudes towards man, society, 
politics and in the application of methods that the two schools 
of thought stand at the farthest remove from each other. It is 
not, however, necessary in our study to go into that age-old 
controversy. What is relevant here is to assess, as briefly as 
possible, Gandhi's ideal of state in relation to these two 
politieal philosophies. 

We have seen above (p. 877) that Gandhi did not approach 
the problem of power from a class point of view on which the 
Marxian theory of state puts its primary emphasis. Briefly 
summed up, the Marxian political and state doctrine is as 
follows : 

1. The state is the product of the irreconcilable class 
antagonism and the instrument of oppression by which the 
ruling class holds down the subject and exploited classes. 
The state is therefore by no means an instrument of class 
reconciliation poised above classes and parties, as is put across 
the masses of the people through the phrase ‘civil truce’. 
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9, The public power erected by the ruling class ( standing 
army, police, prisons, and so on) is strengthened in proportion 
to the sharpening of the class antagonism within the state. 
It acts by force, internally and externally ( the plunder policy 
of imperialist states ). 

3. The civil service, including that of the democratic 
republic in particular, shows itself likewise to be an organ of 
capitalist rule: the corruption of public servants and the 
brotherhood of government and capital. 

4. Indispensable for the overthrow of the bourgeoisie is 
the revolutionary seizure of state power by the proletariat. 
Only when the construction of the communist society is 
completed does the state wither away altogether. 

5. The dictatorship of the proletariat is the state of the 
proletariat, organized as the ruling class therein, with the object 
of carrying socialization through. 

6. The bourgeois, parasitical and oppressive state machine 
cannot be taken over and carried further by the victorious 
proletariat. On the contrary, the bureaucratic-military state 
machine must be smashed.*"* 

Gandhi while asserting that the state is the embodiment 
of violence in a concentrated and organized form would not, 
however, agree with a Marxist that this violence is in its 
essence violence of class domination. 

Secondly, the Gandhian programme is not ‘the revolutionary 
seizure of power’, which Marxism holds to be the sine qua non for 
the higher phase of socialism, the historie stage of the withering 
away of the state—but ‘generation of power from below.* 

Gandhi would never approve .of the centralization of state 
power even as a temporary expedient or a8 & transitional phase 
like the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Thirdly, the difference lies in the method. It is generally 
supposed that Gandhism and Marxism, while sharing the common 
ideal, depart from each other on the question of means. It has 


is not a programme of ‘seizure of power’. It is 


x ‘A non-violent revolution ding dna peaceful ee 


a programme of transformation of relationships en 
of power. "—Gandhi in Harijan, 17.2.46, p. 14, 
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been the especial accusation against Marxism that it advocates 
the so-called Jesuitical maxim: End justifies means, and as such 
it places its reliance on violence as an instrument of capture 
of power. Gandhi himself while appreciating the ethical ideal of 
Communism was opposed to Marxism on this ground, apart of 
course from that of the basic philosophical belief. We submit, 
however, that this is not a correct reading of Marxism. Marxism 
is not ‘Machiavellism’, Dialectical materialism does not know 
dualism between means and end, Marxists evaluate means not 
by absolute standard but by consequences. A means can be justified 
only by its end. But the end in its turn needs to be justified. 
From the Marxist point of view, which expresses the historical 
interests of the proletariat, the end is justified if it leads 
to increasing the power of men over nature and to the abolition 
of power of man over man. Marxism recognizes the dialectieal 
inseparability of means and ends.* This interrelation of means 
and ends in no way implies that any end justifies any means. 
It implies rather that means and ends are so inextricably 
connected that the question cannot be answered by any simple 
‘yes’ or ‘no’. The means to social progress must be adapted 
to their end and be harmonious with it. According to the 
Marxian doctrine, the means by which the moral goal of socialism 
can be achieved in an immoral world are determined not only by 
the nature of socialism as the end but also by the nature of 
capitalist state power, the degree of democratic development, 
the relative strength of the opposing forces, specific situations, 
and so on. Marxism does not advocate violence for its own 
sake** (its condemnation of individual terrorist method is too 


* cf. In his play, Franz von Sickingen, Ferdinand Lasalle put the 
following words into the mouth of one of the heroes : 


"...Bhow not the goal 
But show also the path, So closely interwoven 
Are path and goal that each with other 
Ever changes, and other paths forthwith 
Another goal set up.'* 


—Cited in Trotsky Dewey Novack, Their Morals and Ours, Merit Publishers, 
New York, 1966, p. 42. 


** “opposition to all violence is our ultimate ideal—it is a hellishly hard 


task,”’—Lenin to Gorky, cited in René Fülóp-Miller, Lenin and Gandhi, 


quod 8. Flint and D. F, Tait, G. P, Putnam's Sons, London & New York, 
1927, p. xiii. 
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well known); violence is thrust upon the oppressed by the 
ruling class, and the majority of the population as a measure 
of self-defence and of vindicating the ethical ideal of non- 
exploitation represented by Communism takes resort to just 
and necessary violence," The extent of violence which must be 
employed is a matter that depends on the intensity of the 
resistance which is countenanced. Gandbi, on the other hand, 
quite like any other ethical idealist, would urge upon us that we 
must confine ourselves to means that are im themselves good. 
Violence is all evil and therefore to be eschewed, Gandhi held. 
A Marxist may allege that Gandhi in his eagerness to stick to 
the moral failed to draw a distinction between what is evil and 
what is morally wrong. The difference between Marxism and 
Gandhism, therefore, is fundamental.*** 

Fourthly, according to the Marxian theory of the state, it is 
only in the Communist society, where there would be no 
classes (ie. where there would be no difference between the 
members of society in respect of their relationship to the 
social means of production), that the state as such ceases 
of itself: the government of persons is replaced by the 
administration of things and the direction of the process of 
production, The state is not abolished, it withers away. But 
during the transitional period of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat a series of restriction on the freedom of the oppressors, 
the exploiters and the capitalists are imposed simultaneously 
with an immense expansion of democracy, which for the first 


*In the long run the great social movements involving the actions of 
masses of wipe. such as the Cromwellian and French Revolutions, the 


two ‘Reigns of Terror,’ if we would but remember it and consider it; the 
one Ber murder in hot passion, the other in heartless cold v ; the 
one lasted mere months, the other bad lasted a thousand yas A € one 
inflicted death upon ten thousand persons, the other upon a hundr ons; 
but our shudders are all for the ‘horrors’ of the minor Terror, the memari 
Terror, so to speak. ...A city cemetry could contain the cofins y 
that brief Terror which we all have been taught to sbiver at and mourn i d 
but all France could hardly contain the coffins filled by that older jus red 
Terror—that unspeakably bitter and awful Terror which none of ret — 
taught to see in itg vastness or pity it deserves, (A Connecticut Ya in 
King Arthur’s Court) 


A 


time becomes democracy for the poor, democracy for the 
people. Democracy for the vas& majority of the people, and 
suppression by force, i.e., exclusion from democracy, of the 
exploiters and oppressors of the people—this is the change that 
democracy undergoes during the transition from capitalism to 
Communism. Gandhi, on the other hand, would not approve 
of forcible suppression of adversaries under any circumstances. 
He would stand for conversion of the adversary through 
non-violent non-co-operation. There is never the need for tho 
satyagrahi, according to Gandhi, to wait till all opposition has 
been liquidated.* Voluntary associations of the people would 
spring up in the present, and not in some distant future, which 
would regulate as far as possible the economic and political 
life of the community. The constructive programme of Gandhi, 
it may be noted here, not only accompanies and follows 
non-violent direct action to eliminate state authority, but it 
precedes that as well Gandhi described this process as ‘one 
of automatic adjustment’. In other words, the chief differenco 
between the Marxian theory of the state and Gandhi's ideal of state 
lies in the fact that in the latter the process of the elimination 
of state authority is supposed to begin from the immediate 
present, while ‘withering away of the state’ presupposes 
‘expropriation of the expropriators and the dictatorship of the 
proletariat.? "9 

Was Gandhi a philosophical anarchist ? Gandhi's reference 
to ‘enlightened anarchy’ as the ultimate ideal and his 
definition of Rama Ra as the ‘sovereignty of the people based 
on pure moral authority’, and other similar statements 
expressing abhorrence of the state as an institution, have lent the 
impression that ho was a philosophical anarchist. Dr. Gopinath 
Dhawan and a host of scholars?"" subscribe to this view. 
To quote Dr. Dhawan: "To Gandhiji the end is ‘the greatest 

*"I will not wait till I have converted the whole society to my view but 


will straightway make a beginning with myself.’”’Harijan, 91.9.46. , 69-4: 
'Gandhiji's Communism’ by Pyarelal, 7 FE E 

Dr. Mahadeva Prasad comments ; ‘'...like orthodox Marxists, Gandhi does 
not dream of withering away of the State but in scattering away of it.” 


—Social Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi 
Gorakhpur, 1958, 4 237. Vict rnc c 
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good of all.’ He is a philosophical anarchist because he 
believes that this end can be realized only in the classless 
Stateless democracy of autonomous village communities based 
on non-violence instead of coercion, on service instead of 
exploitation, on renunciation instead of acquisitivenss and on 
the largest measure of local and individual initiative instead 
of centralization. ...Gandhiji, .. ideally speaking, repudiates the 
State as such...”°7° Gandhi has often been described as a 
religious anarchist or a pacifist anarchist like Tolstoy.?** 

Dr. Benoy Sarkar observed that Gandhi was "an almost 
literal paraphraser of Tolstoy as regards denunciation of the 
state and advocacy of non-violence. Stripped of all metaphysics, 
his non-co-operation=away from the state=anarchism ( cf. 
BAKUNIN, KROPOTKIN, TorsTOY) one remembers likewise the 
anti-statal Spencerian indifferentism of TAGORE'S Swadeshi 
Samaj."**? 

The opinion that Gandhi was a philosophical anarchist 
has not been shared by all. P. Spratt while recognizing the 
influence of Tolstoy on Gandhi refuses to call Gandhi an 
anarchist.” * 

Dr. Biman Bihari Mazumdar observes : “Mahatma Gandhi 
condemned the existing social and political order as unjust 
and he opposed the centralising policy of the state but he 
never advocated the destruction of the state itself. He may 
be more aptly described as an upholder of co-operative socialism 
but unlike the Guild Socialists, Syndicalists and Industrial 
Unionists, he laid all the emphasis on handicrafts and cottage 


industries.” °° 


Dr. Power comments: “..-unlike Tolstoy, Gandhi did not 
endorse a stateless society for the temporal world. To do so 
would have precluded him from struggling for national 
India's own sovereignty... His approach to the ethical nature 
of the state agrees with Max Weber's view, that the state is 
a technical tool rather than something of intrinsic worth.” *°* 

Haridas T. Muzumdar says: "Inspite of his proclaimed 
belief in the least government as being the best, Gandhi had 
nothing in common with anarchism."?** 
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Dr. Bondurant, in her masterly study, observes that the 
Gandhian approach points the way towards reconciling political 
organization with the ideals of anarehism. She criticizes 
Dhawan’s standpoint in not recognizing the relative unimportance 
of end-structure in the Gandhian approach to the state, and 
again when Prof. Dhawan suggests that Gandhi's democracy 
would be ‘...based on non-violence instead of coercion...’. For in 
the Gandhian ideal, she argues, an element of coercion is, in 
fact, retained. Another point of her criticism relates to 
Dhawan's description of the non-violent state as the second best 
society, a middle way. Bondurant holds that it would be 
inaccurate to suppose that Gandhi thought of retaining the state 
as some intermediate step in a determined progress towards 
anarchical society, in the manner of Marxist thought. Carrying 
the argument further, she comments that politics based on 
satyagraha does not carry with it elements of himsa, but of 
ahimsa, I& still remains polities and may involve a government, 
a state structure. Gandhi held essential ideals in common with 
anarchists, but he was willing, as they are not, to accept 
a degree of state organization and control. Gandhi, according to 
Bondurant, could not accept the overall philosophical anarchist 
position. Another important point that she mentions is : 
Anarchists, like other political theorists, have rarely 
sought a positive technique whereby a system could be 
realized.?*5 

Now to come to the conclusion. We have argued earlier 
that there were two Gandhis—the idealist philosopher and the 
realist politioian— who, paradoxically enough, represented & 
singularly unified character. Dr. Atindranath Bose correctly 
noted that Gandhi's “methodology had a pragmatic and an 
idealist aspect while his philosophy was purely idealistio. 55? 
hat explains why Gandhi went far ahead of his time and 
reality. He dreamt of an enlightened anarchy and led the 
movement for the establishment of a free democratic state. The 
contradiction between the abstract and the concrete, the 
ideal and the real, we repeat, can only be appreciated if we 
take note of the gap between the role that history assigned to 
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Gandhi* and his subjective yearning for perfection. His astute 
sense of realism impelled him to fight for the creation of a 
sovereign national state, which he knew would be far from perfect. 
Gandhi, unlike some Anarchists, did not contemplate dispensing 
with the machinery of the state so long as it was a necessity, 
His concession in favour of state ownership of heavy industries 
—though his own preference was for the control or ownership 
of the means of production to lie with smaller, decentralized, 
more or less autonomous units—brought him close to the 
socialist programme. Here his position is distinctly different 
from that of the anarchists who are out to ‘abolish’ the 
state. Secondly, while the anarchists are apolitical or 
even anti-political,*®7 Gandhi was intensely political. 
As a politician he knew that politics refers to the disposition 
of power. And so he moved for a shift of power from the 
hands of foreign imperialists to a democratic national state. 
Here a point is to be restated. As the champion of the 
disinherited he would certainly like to see the interests 
of the toiling people to get the priority in such a state. Prof. 
Nirmal Kumar Bose succintly sums up the position when he 
says: "...Gandhi's conception of the State is neither completly 
like that of the Anarchists nor of the Communists. It approaches 
the former with regard to its aim of political and economic 
decentralization, and that of the latter in that the interest of 
the toiling millions will have a dictatorial position within the 
Stato.” 398 

One notices that Gandhi did not ignore the demand or 
underrate the value of the immediate and temporary for the 
sake of the ultimate. It was somewhat unique on his part to 
reconcile the apparent contradiction ; in his corporate activity 
he laid stress on the immediate—one step was enough for bim 
—only to draw further sustenance for attaining to the ideal 
he cherished. Gandhi, in a rather exalted philosophical mood, 
could well share Shelley's anarchist vision* of man in a world 


" 

fees t before him [Gandhi] by history is circumsoribed... 

€ B. Tiaa Bondhion Thought, Gandhl Smarak Nidhi, New Delhi, 
Orient Longmans Ltd,, Bombay Caloutta ete., 1961, p. 56. 
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which still lies outside history and outside time, but the realist 
in him would wake up again to come to grips with the realities 
with a grim determination to reshape this time-bound world. 
The distinctive merit of Gandhi lies in the fact that he could 
dream as well as act. 


* The loathsome mask has fallen, the man remains 
Sceptreless, free, uncircumsoribed, but man 
Equal, unclassed, tribeless, and nationless, 
Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the king 
Over himself ; just, gentle, wise : 
—Promethus Unbound, Act III, ll, 198-7, 
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1l. An Appraisal 


Pnorrsson O. Wright Mills, the non-conformist American 
sociologist, in his posthumous publication The Marzists made a 
significant observation: "As with most complicated thinkers, 
there is no one Marx.” And, “Thete is of course no one 
liberalism and no one marxism.”* Had he made a close study 
of Gandhi and his philosophy he could as well have uttered in 
the same vein: there is no one Gandhi and no one Gandhism. 
The various presentations of Gandhi's philosophy which one 
can construct from his writings,” written at different times in 
the process of his own development, depend upon one's point 
of interest, and one may not take any of them to be The Real 
Gandhi. It is interesting to compare what contemporary and 
latter-day commentators and politicians have selected, and laid 
stress on, from the writings of Gandhi. A valuable study could 
easily be made about it, Such a study, if undertaken, would 
necessarily indicate what aspects of Gandhi appealed to whom 
and a discerning analysis might also suggest why. But let us 
be brief. Gandhi has been presented as a prophet, a mystic, 
a saint, a theologian, a religious devotee—a genuine Christian, 
a Sanatant Hindu—, a moral preacher, a social reformer, & 
non-violent revolutionary, & shrewd politician, a utopian, & 
strange combination of all these, an embodiment of contradic- 
tions : sanctity and cunning, reforming zeal and conservatism, 
moral passion and crude superstition, religious devotion and 
political manoeuvring, and above all—an enigma. A portrait- 


* Speech d interviews of Gandhi are indistinguishable from his 
writings sino all the important interviews that he gave or the speeches that he 


made have been recorded in the files of Young India, Harijan and other books 
containing selected passages subjectwise. 


study of Gandhi is well beyond our present scope. But the 
man behind the philosophy cannot escape our attention. Fichte 
rightly said: 'As the man is so is his philosophy. This is 
particularly true of Gandhi who incarnated his message in his 
life. A historical figure often baffles our understanding for his 
is not an ‘average’ personality. The task of firding out the 
real core of the thought and philosophy of an enigmatic or a 
highly complex personality involves discrimination. This general 
principle applies equally well to Gandhi and his social and 
political philosophy. The task is difficult, but it is inescapable too. 
Every student of Gandhian philosophy must earn his own Gandhi. 

Objectivity and detachment or neutrality are not the same 
thing. We do not pretend to be detached. An attitude of 
detachment does not enable one to select and discriminate. 
Neutrality is as subjective as the narrowest prejudice or the 
blindest passion, Objectivity demands scrupulous regard for 
and correspondence to facts and at the same time forbids 
arbitrary selection of such facts in order to prove a pre- 
conceived or pre-determined construction. But, all the same, 
objectivity does not issue any injunction for suspension of 
judgement. Political philosophy cannot be conceived without 
its political orientation. When we attempt to answer ‘What 
is Gandhism’, or any ‘ism’ for that matter, our answer, 
consciously or unconsciously, reflects our own position in time, 
and forms part of our answer to the broader question of what 
view we take of the society in which we live. Thus the 
element of interpretation enters. 

One may rightly assert, from the academic point of view, 
that Gandhi contributed much to political theory. The synthetic 
or syncretic character of his thought, his ethical idealism in the 
domain of politics, introduction of non-violence as an instrument. 
of resolution of intra-state and inter-state conflicts, etc., may be 
cited as instances. These are indeed his significant contributions. 
But one must make a deeper probe into the positive content 
of Gandhi’s political thought. a 

Gandhian political philosophy, like other political philosophies, 
contains some temporary, local and non-essential elements as 
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much as it carries within ib some enduring and universal aspects. 
One should sift the essential from the non-essential, the 
abiding sentiment from an immediate prescription. Political 
philosophy as we have seen earlier (see p. 7 supra) reflects 
an ideology, a statement of ideals, a designation of agency and 
a set of social theories. As an ideology, Gandhism is an 
expression of the response to the challenge of a specific 
historical period and as such its validity for the future is 
liable to limitation. Secondly, Gandhian doctrine, as in the 
case of other doctrines,“ has been made vulgar and banal. 
It has been canonized only to debase its true spirit. 
It has been presented as a closed system of a set of fixed 
theories expressing the acme of absolute truth. This view of 
Gandhism as an ideology is antithetical to the kernel of what 
we understand Gandhism to be. On occasions without number, 
philosophical rationalization has been made of Gandhism only 
to make it appear as a philosophy of maintaining and 
preserving the status quo. It has been illegitimately used as 
a cover to put a curb upon the urges and aspirations of the 
toiling people for & happy and prosperous existence and & 
bright future. His philosophy has often been propagated to 
be a philosophy of collaboration among the contending social 
forces and of meek submission fo injustice and iniquity, & 
philosophy of quietism. In our foregoing analysis we have 
seen that his non-violence stood at the farthest remove from 
quietism, Gandhi's non-violence does not teach meek submission 
to Marx’s doctrine has, in the course ed 


ening 
history, often happened to the doctrines of oie agio 
leaders of oppressed classes struggling for emancipation. 
i vm revolutionaries, the oppressing — X 
eir doctrines with the most savage malice, 
most unscrupulous campaign of lies and slander, After their death, attempts 
s made to convert them into harmless eot 
surround their names with a cer 
ppreasel clum ad Vii MN object of duping them, a i aud 
time emasoulating the revolutionary 


They omit, obliterate and distort the revolutionary. 
revolutionary soul. They push to the MR in The State and Revolution, 
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to injustice, it calls forth courage to fight oppression. As has beer 
correctly observed by an eminent non-conformist Indian Marxist 
theoretician: “Anything that denied the value of the human 
personality, or sought to dominate it or subjugate it by 
physical force against its own free will, was regarded by him 
as ‘violence’, or ‘untruth’ which must be resisted at any cost. 
He was a votary of non-violence in that fundamental sense 
and not in the sense of seeking to reconcile himself, in a spirit 
of opportunism, to any particular form of society or the powers 
that might rule over that society for the time being. To say the 
least, he was absolutely incapable of that kind of opportunism 
Or compromise.”* But however tragic it is, there is nothing 
strange about this debasement of the essential core of Gandhi’s 
political thought. It was perhaps Renan who once said that 
when Fate could not destroy a great man it sent him disciples 
in revenge.* Gandhi, too, could not escape that lot of great men. 

A correct appreciation of Gandhi demands that he must 
be viewed in the proper historical perspective.* The strength 
and weakness, the achievement and limitation of his philosophy 
can only be assessed from that point of view. 

Gandhi voiced an indignant protest and raised the standard 
of revolt against foreign subjugation, economic exploitation and 
what is more fandamontal—dehumanization of man that 
accompanies modern civilization. One reviewer has said : ‘...the 
philosophy of Gandhi...appears essentially to be a philosophy 
of protest."* But it was more than an individual - protest. 
Gandhi gave that protest a concrete shape and transformed it 
into collective action. This was indeed an historic achievement 
of Gandhi. 

Gandhi's supreme contribution to the Indian nationalist 
movement lies in the fact that it was he who created a mass 


* cf. "..Tolstoy's views must be appraised not from the standpoint of 
present-day Socialism (such an appraisal is, of course, needed, but it is nof 
enough), but from the standpoint of that protest against approaching capitalism, 
against the ruination of the masses and their divorcement from the land, which 
had to arise from the patriarchal Russian countryside."— V. I, Lenin, ‘Leo 
Tolstoy As Tho Mirror of the Russian Revolution’, Proletarii, No. 85, 


September 11(24), 1908, in Articles On Ti lisbin 
House, Pace ee. pp. 101. eu Cara doe mun roi 
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basis for that movement. The great historic significance of Gandhi 
is that he evolved a technique of direct mass action which 
placed unhesitating reliance on the creative political role of 
the common masses of the people and on their independent 
initiative for action. Gandhi's plea for disciplined mass action 
and mass initiative immediately opened up a new dimension 
in our political struggle and imparted to it a depth, a volume 
and a momentum hitherto unknown, It widened the social 
basis of the movement unprecedentedly and tapped for 
itself never-failing resources of power. Gandhi gave a 
life-tonic to the semi-paralysed people. As Clare Sheridan 
notes: Gandhi, like Lenin, gave & "message that has enabled 
the humble to raise their heads, and recognize their place in 
the sun,”® 

What was the basic drive behind Gandhi's political 
philosophy and technique of action? ‘The ultimate inspiration 
for the idealism of Gandhi, like that of any other humanist, 
came from the. great importance he laid on basic human 
values. Humanism is the key point and the enduring element 
of his philosophy.* Humanism takes its origin from the 
rebellion of man against inhuman conditions and its single 
aim is the aim of the recovery of man’s lost humanity. The 
question of attaining the goal of human well-being engaged 
the best minds of mankind through the ages. There is, so to 
Say, à historical continuity in the articulation of the humanist 
ideal, It is true that many of these humanists spoke in & 
language now strange to us and also, on many occasions, nto 
the point of view of religious movements and religious beliefs. 
True also that general maxims which have survived for hundreds 


object to the 
One may obj 
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be an apt description. This argument does not carry COD : 
deliberately refrain from using the expression "hu errem 
the content of croi thought, Lore same expr 
associated with philanthropy and apo s 
maintain, pi ometeely litical, and though >n; = paryées, Ber 
advocate philanthropy since it does not serve any e $35; 19.9. rien p. 989; 
his views on the subject, see Young India, 18.10.21, p. 920 ; "** 
24.9,29, p. 58. 
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and thousands of years take on new content under new social 
conditions. For every epoch has had its own type of humanism. 
Yet the humanist content of the commandment ‘love thy 
neighbour as thy self’* has survived for two thousand years. 
Absolute morality and absolute commandments are of no 
consequence from the standpoint of social science. “But 
it is a scientific truth”, as Prof. Adam Schaff, a Polish 
Marxist thinker, reminds us, "that there are human relationships, 
which manifest themselves in every form of social life, and are 
reflected in humanist ideas, regardless of differences in social 
context and social outlook."" Gandhi inherited and enriched 
that noble humanist tradition, The abiding humanist content 
of Gandhi's philosophy being thus strongly emphasized upon, it 
is also necessary to understand its specific nature, its uniqueness, 
which is of decisive importance for investigating its character 
and its prospects of realization. 

With Gandhi, “The supreme consideration is man."* He 
often used to say: "With me man comes first."? “My life is 
one indivisible whole, and all my activities run into one another, 
and they haye all their rise in my insatiable love for mankind, +° 
he wrote. Man stands as the sun in the solar system of his 
political philosophy.** Even in such an esoteric field like 
metaphysics he wanted to realize the Absolute through service 
to humanity. He was of the earth, earthy, as he himself 
affirmed.**** He wanted the kingdom of God. But it was to 
be established not in heaven, but here on this earth, as kingdom 
of righteousness. He could well re-echo the German poet, 
Heinrich Heine : 

The Kingdom of Heaven that is promised, 
We want to build upon the earth. 
He had no charm for life beyond; tho supreme task that 


* of, "This is the sum of all true righteousness 
Treat others, as thou would thyself be treated... 
A man obtains a proper rule of action 
By looking on his neighbour as himself" 


E Williams’ translation in Brahmanism and Hinduism, 1891, 
pp. 547.8. 


** It has been said of Gandhi that ‘he knew very well where the furniture 


of earth lay.''—Ranjee Shahani, Mr. Gandhi, The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1961, p. 79, 
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he assigned to himself was to reshape human life, and that 
on a mundane plane, He ceased to be other-worldly. In the 
words of K. M. Munshi: "He [Gandhi] killed 'other-worldliness' 
which was India's obsession." *? Even Prof. George Oatlin who 
found in Gandhi "the punetilios of a theologican’** could 
recognize that Gandhi's “escape was nob from reality but 
into it,"*5 Gandhi based his philosophy upon action, not upon 
contemplation. This is a new note in the mainstream of 
traditional Indian philosophy which puts its primary emphasis 
upon contemplation, This carries decidedly a progressive 
significance, Because of his participation in real life, Gandhi 
felt no difficulty in upholding a world-affirmative view even 
within the general framework of his metaphysical idealism.!* 
Gandhi’s ethics was imbued with the moral recovery of 
man. But, then, he was nob merely a moral reformer. 
Moralists, as Niebuhr says, have placed too great an emphasis 
upon the value of honesty as a method of escape from 
injustice in political life.t7 But Gandhi was not a moralist in 
that sense, Much has been made out of his theory of conversion 
or ‘change-of-heart’ doctrine to suggest that he preached moral 
suasion as the the only means as opposed to organized resistance 
of the people. Change-of-heart theory has generally been assumed 
to'be a theory of leaving the matter of dispute af the mercy of 
the wrong-doer. One may not subscribe to the Gandhian 
theory of conversion—it is indeed & question of one’s intellectual 
preference—but it should not be vulgarized. Gandhi did not 
mean conversion in the sense as has been generally attributed 
to it. No doubt, Gandhi pleaded for moral suasion for it was 
one of his fundamental tenets to believe in the possibility of 
every person, however depraved, being reformed under humane 
and skilled treatment.** If, however, moral suasion failed to 
bring about the desired effect, would Gandhi retire from the 
field? No, certainly not. Non-violent non-co-operation and civil 
disobedience would follow.*® He said : "1t is not a question 
of changing this man’s heart and that man's heart, we have to 
do or play our part rightly and in the hope that others will 
also act in the right manner. ^? He felt no moral compunction 
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in advocating confiscation of the vested interests where 
necessary and take-over by the state of the possessions of the 
rich with the minimum exercise of violence.** Gandhi was 
not merely a moral preacher. Had he known Marx a bit closely, 
he could well endorse Marx: preaching is only ‘so much 
worthless earnestness’. Gandhi was essentially a fighter with 
& new weapon that he forged in his encounter with the 
mightiest Empire. The technique of salyagraha that he 
evolved was conceived primarily in terms of human needs and 
it proved, at the given period, to be politically realistio** and 
morally ennobling. Gandhi's morality was not prescriptive. He 
did not believe in the dichotomy of individual and group 
morality. He held that for the common man's moral and 
spiritual advance, wise and suitable external arrangments of 
organized life were as necessary as a healthy body.*® If he 
were merely a spiritual savant or an ordinary moral reformer 
he would have cared less for the external and organizational 
arrangements and would have yearned for his spirit to roam 
about in regions of mukti or nirvana, But that was not his 
way. He could well share the famous British poet T. S. Bliot’s 
sentiment that the life of virtue is the purpose of human 
Society. But he knew well enough that moral virtue did not 
exist in a vacuum but entered into all social, economic and 
political institutions. That’ explains why for Gandhi economics 
and polities were not divorced from ethics, His understanding 
of what constitute good ethics and good economics may not 
lend itself for general approval. That is a differerent matter 
and should be viewed in the background of the time when such 
formulations were made. But the urge behind such formulations 
should not be missed. He wanted to rehabilitate man 


spiritually, morally and in his social relationships. And that: 
is important. 


* “What I am concerned with is not spiritual institutions...but the 
organization of values, and a direction of religious thought which must 
inevitably proceed to a criticism of political and economic systems... My 
primary interest is a change in our social attitude. ...The life of virtue is the 


purpose of human society. ”™—The Idea of a Christan Society, Faber And Faber 
Ltd., London., passim. 3 z 
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In his views on sociology and economies one may find an 
attitude of harking back to the past if they are taken literally 
and without having any regard for the context in which a 
particular sentiment was expressed. His attack on modern 
industrial civilization is reminiscent of the romantic reaction 
against the introduction of industrial complex in society. But 
it would be wrong to conclude therefrom that his opposition to 
big machines or appurtenances of modern industrialism arose 
from any obscurantist faith in the virtues and eflicacy of 
cottage industry and handicrafts. One may rightly question 
the ahistorical nature of his views on the subject. But what 
compelled him to take up such a position ? Not that an abstract 
spiritual principle weighed with him. Rather, he was seized with 
a righteous moral passion against dehumanization of man that 
characterizes the’ modern industrial-capitalist civilization." It 
was a voice of eternal protest of humanism against 
depersonalization, a process of turning man into a cog in the 
wheel of the vast impersonal machine. 

The basis of his political theory is equally rooted in his 
concern for humanity.** His passion for service flowed out of 
his inexhaustible love for man. His was a philosophy of love. 
But “Love for him’, as has been rightly pointed out by 
Kripalani, “was a collective and not an individual tie—love of 
the poor, love of humanity.'*5 Gandhi's humanism was not & 
milk-and-water sentimentalism, but manliness and defiance of 
evil. There is a dialectic of love and hate in human life. We 
are not sure whether Gandhi recognized this operation of 
dialectic. Possibly he did not. He, like Buddha and Christ, 
like any other ethical idealist, preached love (and practised, too) 
to conquer hatred. But he bore intense hatred too. It was 
hatred of a new quality, hatred without spitefulness, Because 
of his optimistic faith in what he considered to be the 


interdependence, a moving life of the dead. 
yon ie blind fedi pol and like a wild — Eh for pom 
permament control and curbing." Cited in John S 'arcism 

Open Mind, Routledge & Kegan Paul, London, 1957, p. 153, $ 
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redemptive capacity of man, he placed man above the system 
and he bore no hatred for the man personally who appeared as 
the perpetrator of violence and exploitation. His goal was to 
"'eombine the greatest love with the greatest opposition to 
wrong.'** If he hated anything he hated monopoly and 
concentration of economic and political power in the hands of a 
few; he hated exploitation of man by man and cowardly 
submission to the same. Had he not been burning with an 
intense passion he would have failed in his responsibility as a 
moral person which he was through and through. This burning 
passion alone could inspire him to offer organized resistance to 
what was morally degrading. His was not a philosophy of 
non-resistance as preached and practised by the Christian 
Pacifists. 

Behind the whole ethic of Gandhism one finds a passionate 
opposition to all relations, all conditions in which man is & 
humiliated, enslayed, despised creature. That is why 
Gandhism is & humanism. 

Humanism places man above things. Man is considered to 
be a creative agency,* a moral and intellectual being, not an 
automaton. Man, for a humanist, is not an abstract concept. 
Humanism regards man to be a concrete, real being, living in 
association with other individuals. Gandhi's "was not a loyalty 
to abstractions ; it was a loyalty to living, human beings,”*" 
observes his biographer Louis Fischer. True, he did not, or 
could not, recognize man as an ensemble of social relations, in 
the sense that Marx insisted that man must be taken in his 
social and historical milieu which means that one must discover 
man in his origin, in his evolution, in the development of society, 


* of, “The materialist doctrine that men are products of circumstance 
and upbringing, and that, therefore, changed men are products of other 
circumstances and changed upbringing, forgets that circumstances ate 
changed precisely by men and that the educator must himself be educated.’, 
—Marx, Third Thesis on Feurbaeh, Marx-Engels, Selected Works, two’ 


voles, enum: Foreign Languages Publishing House, Moscow, 1949, vol. 2- 


“With man we enter history. ..the more that human beings become 
xemoved from animals in the narrower sense of the word, the more they 
make their history themselves, consciously... Engels,  Dialectics of 
Nature, Foreign Languages Publishing House, Moscow, 1954, p. 48. 
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in his history.** But, then, Gandhi's concept of man was not 
an abstract one as was in the case of many philosophical 
idealists and mechanical materialists. An essentially practical 
man that he was, he viewed man as a concrete being, though 
not in his historical setting. His appeal to individual conscience 
and his emphasis on individual regeneration and his pronounce- 
ments on the dignity and moral authority of the individual 
like "The individual is the one supreme consideration"*9 or 
“Ultimately, it is the individual who is the unit”*° have led 
many reviewers to brand him as an individualist. But his was 
not a case of individualism in the sense it is generally 
understood to be. He did not subscribe to the individualist 
philosophy that what is best for the individual would 
automatically work for the social good.” 

Gandhi's concern for individual freedom does not seek the 
elevation of the individual ego. Nor is Gandhi's a strictly 
voluntaristic ethic.2? Gandhi's individual is a social individual 
(though not in a Marxian sense) He did not want to subordinate 
the individual to an abstraction like the society or ihe 
State.'* The individual should not be sacrificed at the altar 
of anonymous industrial complex or impersonal state machine. 
This is an eternal note of humanism. We haye argued in 
our foregoing analysis the objective progressive significance 
of his insistence on the ultimate authority of the individual 
It had a trans-local appeal too. The people of the highly 
industrialized West alienated from the product of their labour 
and from themselves owing to operations of capitalist 

* ef, “Thus God and Nature formed the general frame 
And bade self-love and social be the ped ji 


f 'Bociety” 

‘ek of. “What is to be avoided above all is the re-establishing of e 
as an abstraction vis-à-vis the individual. The individual , n Hox pong: 
His life...is therefore an expression and confirmation ciai T . » 
much as he may therefano be a geriiodae ap if (an p 
culiarity which makes him an individual, iuh ^ 
being ey just as much as the totality—the ideal —— the gubjective 
existence of thought and er Sont TIAE eal EE 
exists also in the real world as the awareness ; 
existence, and as a totality of human life-activi ,"—Karl Marx, Economic 


and Philosophie Manuscripts of 1844, Tr. ; Martin Miligan, Foreign Languages 
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economy might have found in Gandhi a true Messiah who 
at last took up the cudgels on behalf of the forlorn and 
solitary individual. Whatever view may be taken of his concern 
for the individual, one thing stands out in bold relief: his 
unswerving fidelity to the dignity of the human personality 
and his fundamental opposition to anything that would 
undermine that dignity in the slightest degree or thwart in any 
manner the right of every human being to live and to ‘be’. 

George Orwell commented : “Gandhi's teachings cannot be 
squared with the belief that man isthe measure of all things 
and that our job is to make life worth living on this earth.” 
And, "One must choose between God and Man..."** 

It may further be pointed out that in Gandhi’s humanism 
one misses the secular note of Renaissance humanism or the 
rationalist spirit of Enlightenment or the critical objectivity of 
socialist humanism. As we have seen earlier (see p. 113 supra), 
Gandhi’s humanism was rooted in traditional Indian humanism. 
It was, in a fundamental philosophical sense, based on the 
spiritual experience of the ‘oneness of being. It was in the 
nature of Indian humanism nob to turn the mind and 
‘achievements of Man away from the Absolute, For a clear 
appreciation of the difference in philosophic outlook between 
the motto of the West and that of India, one should refer to 
the source of inspiration of the respective humanisms. The 
fundamental inspiration of Western, secular philosophic humanism 
-had its origin in the Protagorean dictum : ‘Man is the mensure of 
all things’. (c. 500 B. C.) The motto of Indian philosophy 
is: "This Atman (the vital essence in Man) is the game in the 
ant, the same in the gnat, the same in the elephant, the same 
in these three worlds...the same in the whole universe." 

‘Therein lies the fundamental difference in approach. But it 
would be inaccurate to imply that Gandhi's humanism was 
indifferent to ‘make life worth living on this earth’, It was 
indeed Gandhi who struggled all his life to make life meaningful 


* ega ima samah plugin’ samo magakena samo 
n&gena sama ebhistribhir lokaih,..samo 'nena 
sarvena. 

(Brhadaranyaka-Upanigad 1,8,22, c, 1000 B.O.) 
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and all-round. He engaged all his being in the task of 
lifting man from the realm of existence to that of life. Aud 
that too not in a metaphysical sense, but in a real sense—close 
to this earth. For Gandhi, it was not a question of choice 
between God and Man. Because he had found his God in 
Man. Gandhi's achievement was that he established an objective 
standard of judgement in terms of social criteria. His philosophy 
came home to roost in human needs. The truth concept as it 
functions in satyagraha is that of relative truth. Truth in 
satyagraha, as has been pointed out by Dr. Bondurant, leads 
to ethical humanism.®* It is, however. difficult for a rationalist 
or a socialist humanist to accept the philosophic premise on 
which Gandhis humanism rests. But, if stripped of its 
metaphysical postulates, one would be amazed to find the 
splendid humanist core of Gandhism. 

Gandhi spoke in traditional idioms. This might mislead one 
to infer that he wanted to look backwards, and from this a 
hasty conclusion is arrived at that he was anti-rationalist and 
hence non-humanis$, if nob anti-humanist. But the tempation 
to exploit the pre-scientific phraseology, 80 glaring in Gandhi's 
writings, should be avoided. We have traced earlier that he 
added new meanings to old terms. It was as a means of 
communicating with the vast masses of the people that he 
chose to speak in the traditional idiom. It ig as an art that 
it should be understood. And his humanism can never be 
questioned on the pretext of this apparent traditionalism. 

A few comments may be offered here from the standpoint 
of Marxian socialism and the present-day movement for social 
progress and human emancipation. Gandhi's humanism may be 
properly characterized as empiric humanism. This empirical 
approach was at the same time the source of his strength as 
well as of his weakness, Empiricism, though valid in a limited 
sense, does nob approximate science, Gandhi's empiric approach 
is reflected in his analyses of institutional, social and economic 
questions, as also in his attempts to find out a potios for 
thom by identical means. As has been noted in a sober 
Marxist appraisal (quite unlike the formulation of some Marxists 
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who branded Gandhi as an ‘agent’ of the Indian bourgeoisie), 
“The Gandhian approach to the numerous social and economic 
problems that confront us today and the solutions he suggested 
had the imprint of not rising above this empiric humanism, 
which is not necessarily the surest and most dependable guide 
in these matters.”** 

This limitation of Gandhism, considered from the socialist 
point of view, is to found in its ahistorical nature. History, 
as is understood in modern times, had no appeal for him. 
Gandhi was indifferent to the laws of motion of history." 
This feeling of indifference may be'explained in terms of the 
cultural milieu.*®°* He busied himself throughout his 
life in the task of perfecting moral means. However 
important that might have been, this concentration on 
means left a vital gap in his thought-process and understanding. 
As one reviewer of history observes in a different context: 
"Morelising is incompatible with historical insight.'*" He did 
not set himself the task of discovering the laws of social relations, 
the impulses, causes and effects of history. Will Durant has said : 
"He [Gandhi] makes very little application of ‘history to the 
understanding of the present.'?^* ^ Gandhi himeelf admitted 
that he had learnt very little from history. “My method is 
empiric’, he told Rolland.'*? Because of his temperamental or 
constitutional indifference to history, he did not engage himself 
in the task of discerning the dynamics of history and could not, 
therefore, consciously comprehend the dialectic of history while 
responding to the challenge of history and fulfilling the need of 
an historical epoch. It may sound strange ; nevertheless, it is 
true. As Amaury De  Riencourb observes: "An immense 
historical phenomenon himself, Gandhi had no more conception 
of and no more feeling for historical significance than the 
average Indian farmer. They both moved onward when their 
instinct told them that another imperial bastion was about to 
crumble, and thus onward, until there was nothing left of the 
disintegrating imperial structure.’*° Horace Alexander, a very 


* See pp. 125-8 supra. 
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sympathetic reviewer, observes in his estimate of Gandhi : 
"He sees the world with the eyes of a peasant.'** But he 
was not just an ordinary peasant. As Jawaharlal Nehru 
recorded in his Autobiography : “he [Gandhi] does represent the 
peasant masses of India; he is the quintessence of the conscious 
and subconscious will of these millions. It is perhaps 
something more than representation ; for he is the idealized 
personification of those vast millions. Of course, he is not the 
average peasant. A man of the keenest intellect, of fine feeling 
and good taste, wide vision ; very human, and yeb essentially 
the ascetic who has suppressed his passions and emotions, 
sublimated them and directed them in spiritual channels; a 
tremendous personality drawing people to himself like a magnet, 
and calling out fierce loyalties and atbachment—all this so 
utterly unlike and beyond a peasant. And yet withal he is the 
greatest peasant, with a peasant’s outlook on affairs, and with 
a peasant’s blindness to some aspects of life. But India is 
peasant India, and so he knows his India well, reacts to her 
slightest tremors, gauges a situation accurately and almost 
instinctively, and has a knack of acting at the psychological 
moment.’’*? 

This lack of understanding of the course of social development 
explains why he, despite his ceaseless denunciation of capitalism 
prompted by the most deep-felt sentiment, did not enjoin 
upon the toiling people to traverse the historically ordained path 
for establishing a higher form of social organization, i.e. 
socialism. But he was a socialist of another type. He was & 
socialist in the sense that he wanted fundamental socio-economic 
reconstruction, which of course was to be achieved in his own 
non-violent way. It was ethical humanism that shaped his 
concept of socialism. Ib is this again which explains his 
advocacy of humanization of social relations. And it is in that 
profound sociological sense—and in no other sense, we say—he 
could not consciously transcend the world outlook of a bourgeois. 
But as has been correctly pointed out by an Indian Marxist: 


scholar: “The bourgeois consciousness of Gandhi . should 
not, howeyer, be confounded or identified with the sordid 
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consciousness of an ordinary bourgeois. *? Had he been an 
ordinary bourgeois nationalist leader, he would have run for 
grabbing power, as had been the case with other nationalist 
leaders, at the expense of his principles which he held dear to 
his heart (the bourgeoisie profess principles only to violate 
them in practice) and at the cost of genuine democratic freedom 
for the achievement of which he led the Indian people in 
successive heroic battles. But that was not his way. That 
could never have been with him. He was made of a different 
mettle. His allegiance was for ever to the masses working in 
the fields and faetories. This is no place to recount the 
occasions when he chose to go his own way leaving ihe 
organizational platform of the Congress to other politicians to 
go their own. The gulf between the leaders of the Congress 
on the one hand and Gandhi on the other yawned with the 
approaching prospect of political transfer of power on the basis 
of compromise which was to subvert the very foundation of 
genuine independence for the people. As days passed on, 
Gandhi became thoroughly disillusioned and he oxpressed his 
anguish in a language that eould only become of him. It was & 
tragedy indeed—and history provides ample instances of such 
tragedies—that "Gandhi had been defeated by the Congress 
machine and by the key men in the Government,” as Louis 
Fischer records in his biography.** It is not a question of 
the mere personal tragedy of Gandhi, it is in a sense the tragedy 
of the Indian Revolution itself that power came to us in a 
truncated form. Our bourgeois democratic revolution could 
not fulfil the historic democratic task—it was a half- 
baked, truncated revolution, if that appellation be 
permitted at all, It is not a question of this man's or that 
man’ share of guilt or quota of fault, One must look beyond 
the surface. Ib was in the nature of things as they stood. For 
our independence was not earned—the tall claim of ‘peaceful 
revolution’ notwithstanding—it was a case of barter, & ease of 
mutual give-and-take. This was against the very grain of Gandhi's 
concept. His non-violence was no substitute for surrender to 
evil—compromise of the fundamental interests of the people 
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means surrender, and nothing else ; it was on the contrary as an 
effective political method—his personal creed apart—that he 
offered this doctrine to India for her to follow. But the 
official leadership, truly subserving the interests of the native 
bourgeoisie and allied vested interests—the motive for personal 
power of this leader or that leader might have been the least 
eonsideration that weighed with them—failed Gandhi and the 
Indian Revolution too. 

One may only hazard a surmise—for it is difficult to 
substantiate—from his prayer speeches of this period that his 
mind was moving in the direction of a new venture. He hoped— 
‘a desperate dream’, as Fischer calls it^'—that& ‘the goodness 
of the people of the bottom’ would ‘assert itself against the 
mischievous influence’ and ‘wrong at the top, He might have 
felt that the bitter ashes of this independence and the people's 
own real experience would in due course dispel their illusion 
and that they would learn again to stand on their own. He 
counselled patience to those who wanted him to plough a lonely 
furrow against the wrong way India was going.*^ It might be 
anybody's guess if he was biding his time and opportunity to 
prepare the ground for a fresh advance in terms of 
satyagraha.*” It is again a matter of conjecture whether the 
contemplated satyagraha would have come about at all, for the 
die was already cast. The reins of history were off his hands. 
To Gandhi, a practical leader and a man of keen and superb 
organizational sense that he was, it might have appeared 
primarily as a problem of organization. We do not undervalue 
the importance of the organization in any way- It is one of 
the two essential elements in political action. It is the art of 
revolution. But the science of revolution, ie., the analysis of 
the process of revolation, cannot be ignored. The dilemma that 
confronted India was in & fundamental sense the problem of 
looking at and changing history. Gandhi did not approach the 
problem from this standpoint. True, he wanted to give a new 
shape to India, bub he lacked the equipment of historical 
insight which was so very essential for reorientation of the 
course of events. 
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The post-second world war India, particularly the days 
from November 1945 to July 1946, witnessed the upsurge 
of the common masses of the people—the students, youth, 
middle class employees, policemen, air force personnel and the 

naval ratings. It would seem, therefore, that a situation 
subsisted which called for vigorous organization and bold 
leadership with a view to bringing about the basic changes. 
The only historic step that could be considered legitimate from 
the point of view of the movement of the toiling people was 
to move ahead for a clean sweep of imperialism and allied 
vested interests. Unfortunately, however, the leadership was 
not forthcoming and the organization was not commensurate 
with the emotional upheaval. Nobody could fail to discern 
the essentially reformist character of the official national 
leadership which was more than pronounced at this phase of 
the national movement. Gandhi, with all his love for the 
masses and his supreme concern for the freedom of the 
common man, did not approve of the way these sporadic 
movements were developing. He could not endorse those 
actions, for his way was different. He was more than loyal 
to his fundamental ethic of non-violence, It was a matter of 
his political conviction too. He held that violent battles would 
not ultimately bring power to the people. If he could only 
look at history from an analytical, objective point of view. 
one might hope that the course of Indian revolution would 
have taken a new turn and contemporary India would have 
looked different. But that was not to be. He could not 
place himself in historic perspective. In his sincere eagerness 
to bring Svaraj for the masses through non-violent means, he 
could not realize the historical specificity of the situation and 
the prospect it offered. This explains why he could not 
actualize the need of the hour at that period. But it is too 
tall an order to execute. A man who awakened us from our 
torpor and lethargy, gave us self-confidence and dignity, made 
us men, so to say, and sent us to the battle-front to achieve 
freedom for our country at a certain historical period—it is 
too much to expect from him that he would also fulfil the 
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historical need of another age the impact of which was yet 
to be felt. It might be that out of our affectionate regard 
for him, we would have liked to see Gandhi as the 
Generalissimo of the battle for the establishment of socialism. 
The sentiment is admirable in so far as ib expresses 
our attachment to him. Still, Gandhi's failure to assign to 
himself that role does not diminish his greatness by a 
whit.* It only affirms that greatness too ‘is historically 
eonditioned.** 

The limitation of Gandhism should not however be ascribed 
to the subjective factor alone. The alleged contradictions in 
Gandhi—his ‘immense power for good and shocking limitations’ — 
should have to be viewed from an objective standpoint. The 
‘contradictions’ that one may find in the views of Gandbi 
reflect the contradictions of his age. Gandhi's thought reflected 
his vision for the future and his responsiveness to the concrete 
demands of the people. It mirrored too the complexity 
of the Indian political movement and society at large and 
the contradictions which were embedded in the process of 
Indian social development. 

We have pointed out Gandhi's limitation not in order to 
deflate his greatness but only to assess that greatness in its 
objective context. However indifferent he was to the course 
of social evolution, he was never for a while indifferent to the 
grinding poverty of the people and the humiliating 
division among men, both based on exploitation, For his only 
concern was to lift the millions of people out of their sub- 
human level of existence and to make their life human and 
humane too. His was the ambition to wipe every tear from 
every eye, as Jawaharlal Nehru so eloquently put it. Ib was 
through his tongue that the deeply felt but mute urges and 


" ‘greatness’ of the great man 
* V. Gordon Childe wrote that the | 8 iscrepancies between 


will be all the better appreciated the more faithfully the d 
his conscious fotuitions and the consequences of ie a AC Y 
historical reflection, are exposed and emphasized. Wha y 


Henry Schuman, New York, 1953, p. 48. 
3 See ch, 1 for elaboration of this point. 
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aspirations of the people found their expression. He was indeed 
the speech of the nation.* 

Speaking of Gandhi to Havelock Elis, Olive Schreiner, the 
gifted novelist, said: "Mr. Gandhi spoke as though he were & 
mere echo; echo of of what ? Of no recognizable human virtue ; 
it was as though the Collective Unconscious of his country was 
muttering and mumbling through him. Have you ever known 
a whole nation to speak at the same time? Mr. Gandhi, 
I knew, was India and India was Mr. Gandhi. How could I 
remain deaf to this vastness ? The tones, though gentle and 
caressing, had in them an undercurrent of oceanic thunder. *® 

Someone has said of him: “Here is a man who has 
ceased to be one of us and has become an elemental being, a 
gust blowing from the earth, a passion enclosed in a wizened 
body. In him suffering is speaking, centuries of poverty and 
exploitation have found a voice." *? 

This elemental humanism is the positive content of 
Gandhi's political and social thought which shall endure for 
ever. Because of this seminal humanism he retained his 
faith in man. “You must nob lose faith in humanity, ^? he 
wrote to Amrit Kaur at a period when darkness enveloped the 
Political horizon of India.** 


Sometimes, when one thinks of Gandhi standing up 
to the British Empire in his loin cloth and with his little 
spinning wheel, and then thinks of the tremendous material 
and military resources of the Empire—one might wonder: 
‘Isn't he naive—isn't the whole idea naive ?' 


* cf, ‘The people are silence. I will be the advocate of this silence. I will 
speak for the dumb. I will speak of the small to the great and of the feeble 
to the strong. ++I will speak for all the despairing silent ones. I will 
interpret this stammering. I will interpret the grumblings, murmurs, the 
tumults of crowds, the complaints ill-pronounced and all these cries of beasts 
a ee sae owe suffering, man is forced to utter, I will 

e word of the people. I will say everything,’’—Vi, oted in 
Young India, 21.7.21, p. 289. perse emis ia 


**cf. “As Ilook around I see the crumbling ruins of a proud civilization 
sirewnlikea vast heap of futility. And yet I shall not commit the grievous 
sin of losing faith in Man,’’—Rabindranath Tagore, Crisis in Civilization, 
Visva-Bharati, Calcutta, 1961, p. 22. 
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An American journalist, Frances Gunther, has nicely 
answered this poser : 

“Yes, it is naive. 

Yet—in politics, as in art, there comes a period when 
sophistication ties itself up into so many knots and 
complications and dead-ends—when the forms of culture bear 
so little relation to the real life of the people—that there is 
only way out: 

One must break the forms. One must go back to the 
first principles. One must, whether one prefers it or not, 
become naive, to find the truth again. 

That in its essence is perhaps the secret of Gandhi's great 
power. 5 


His ideas were naive but they were nevertheless tremendously 
powerlul—for such simplicity concealed within itself astuteness. 

Gandhi combined in himself a keen sense of astute realism 
and the essentials of true idealism. Any philosophy of Man 
derives its inspiration from true idealism. Tt redeems the world 
not by separating itself, but by recognizing its worth, loving it 
with all its imperfections, acknowledging the legitimacy of 
collective action. It is only by full participation that it becomes 
possible to purify and uplift by slow degress our imperfect, but 
not ignoble, world. Gandhi recognized this and eagerly participated 
with all his strength to move this world from imperfection to 
perfection, This thirst for perfection has often led many 
reviewers to call him a utopian visionary. He was, and he 
was not. He was not a utopian visionary in the sense that 
he never ignored the concrete and the real. Aldous Huxley 
called bim “a dreamer” who “had his feet firmly planted on 
the ground.”** He took upon himself the mighty task of re- 
sbaping the reality and adopted such programmes as would 
enable him to realize that objective. There he was hundred 
percent a practical man, But he dreamt too. He dreamt in 
terms of transcending the present ; he dreamt of a new world 
where poverty and exploitation would be banished for ever— 
where non-violence, i.e., love, would govern human life. He 
dreamt of a society where human individual would be 
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emancipated from the fetters that restrict his flowering into a 
personality. In that sense he was a utopian. As Ashoka 
Mehta so aply puts it: "In him [Gandhi] utopianism is 
epitomised at its highest and the best.”** This utopianism might 
hold out no appeal for us today when our feelings are benumbed 
under the weight of over-practical considerations. But utopianism 
endures. It is the element of dream or utopia that stirred 
man into action throughout the ages and will continue to do 
so, Viewed from the standpoint of sociology, utopia is the 
ultimate point of reference which determines what questions 
shall be posed as to social events. Utopia, Mannheim said, 
inspires -collective activity which aims to change the existing 
social reality to conform to the goals, which transcend reality.^* 
Those Marxists who care less for the essential humanist content 
of socialism and have become habituated to deriving their 
political ideas and programmes from a completely amoral 
power-oriented outlook about men and events, might feel 
shocked when we say that the wltimate source of inspiration 
for Marx and Engels was nothing but this element of utopianism 
in the sense we have explained the term. It is not sufficiently 
understood that Marx's own thinking was basically humanist. 
Everything in Marxism—its philosophy, political economy and 
political theory—is subordinated to its essential humanism. 
But this is no place for an exposition of socialist humanism 
as propounded by Marx. It is true that Engels called upon the 
utopian socialists to abandon the a priori fabrication of ideal 
societies and to devote their energies instead to precise analyses 
of current social forces. But the founders of scientific socialism 
did not ignore the critical element of utopian socialism. This 
point has been very succintly summed up by an Austrian 
Marxist: “Marxism rejects any ideal Utopia with all the 
severity of science; yet Utopia is its golden background." 55 
It is the singular privilege of man to conceive dreams. The one 
common thread that links all types of humanism is this essential 
utopianism. Gandhi's humanism too contained this utopianism. 

Like critical-Utopians, Gandhi roused our consciousness 
about the necessity of social change, and unlike them, believed 
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in and led political action, His political action waged in one 
historical context was not in its immediate nature bound for 
the establishment of socialism. But that does not minimize 
its creative role. To repeat, the whole process should be 
viewed in its correct historical perspective, as Lenin cautioned. 

What is the significance of Gandhi to a socialist humanist ? 
In our opinion, socialists of today haye much to imbibe from 
the essential elements of Gandhism. The socialists should 
treasure what was most precious in Gandhi's psyche, viz. his 
deep humanism, his unbounded love for humanity, his readiness 
to suffer and make the supreme sacrifice for the liberation of 
the people. Secondly, his message of fearlessness and courage 
is a legacy that will inspire mankind for ever. Thirdly, the 
Gandhian technique of dealing with large numbers of human 
beings en masse, his method of evoking self-confidence and a 
creative response in them, of building up their initiative step 
by step and then hurling them into action in a disciplined 
manner at the crucial historical moment, is a matter of 
emulation, Tridib Kumar Chaudhuri correctly points out that 
it should be the endeavour of any socialist in the phase of 
struggle against poverty, exploitation and inequality “to learn 
and imbibe as much as may be possible or necessary of that 
humanism and mass approach which made Gandhi the leader 
of suffering humanity for all time.”*° 

This is not a plea for neo-Gandhism. lí it is anything, it 
is a plea for treasuring the inheritance of all that is noble in 
Gandhi's humanism.°* 

Stefan Zweig in his inimitable style wrote of Tolstoy : 
“Every statesman, every sociologist will discover prophetic 
foresight in his fundamental criticism of our age; every artist 
must be spurred on by the example of this mighty poet, who 
tormented his soul, that he might think for all, and might battle 
injustice on earth with the power of his words. It is always 
an exquisite delight when we can regard a towering artist 
as a moral example also, as a man who, instead of ruling 
by his celebrity, makes himself the servant of humanity, and in 
his struggle for true ethos submits to only one out of all 
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the authorities on earth—his own incorruptible conscience,” 5° 
This could well be said, with necessary changes, of Gandhi. 


Gandhi belonged to Mankind. He belongs to Mankind. Not 
until humanity itself dies will Gandhi die. For his was a voice 
of eternal revolt against oppression and injustice—the eternal 
voice of humanism. 
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I: From God as Truth to Truth as God 


You have asked me why I consider that God is Truth. In my early youth 
I was taught to repeat what in Hindu scriptures are known as one thousand 
names of God. But these one thousand names of God were by no means exhaus- 
tive. We believe—and I think it is the truth—that God has as many names 
as there are creatures and, therefore, we also say that God is nameless and’ 
since God has many forms we also consider Him formless, and since He speaks 
to us through many tongues we consider Him to be speechless and so on. 
And when I came to study Islam I found that Islam too had many names 
for God. I would say with those who say God is Love, God is Love. But 
deep down in me I used to say that though God may be God, God is Truth, 
above all. If it is possible for the human tongue to give the fullest 
description, I have come to the conclusion that for myself God is Truth. 
But two years ago, I went a step further and said Truth is God. You 
will see the fine distinction between the two statements, viz. that God is 
Truth and Truth is God. And I came to that conclusion after a 
continuous and relentless search after Truth which began nearly fifty 
years ago. I then found that the -nearest approach to Truth was through 
love. But I also found that love has many meanings in the English 
language at least and that human love in the sense of passion could become 
a degrading thing also. I found, too, that love in the sense of ahimsa has 
only a limited number of votaries in the world. But I never found a 
double meaning in connection with truth and not even the atheists had 
demurred to the necessity or power of truth, But in their passion for 
discovering truth the atheists have not hesitated to deny the very existence 
of God—from their own point of view rightly. And it was because of this 
reasoning that I saw that rather than say God is Truth I should say Truth 
is God. I recall tho name of Oharles Bradlaugh who delighted to call himself 
an atheist, but knowing as Ido something of him, I would never regard him 
as an atheist, I would call him a God-fearing man, though, I know, he 
would reject the claim, His face would redden if I would say, ‘‘Mr. Bradlaugh, 
you are a trath-fearing man and nota God-fearing man.” I would automatically 
disarm his criticism by saying that Truth is God, as I have disarmed the 
criticism of many a young man, Add to this the difficulty that millions have 
taken the name of God and in His name committed nameless atrocities. 
Not that scientists very often do not commit cruelties in the name of truth, 
I know how in the name of truth and science inhuman cruelties are 
Perpetrated on animals when men perform vivisection, There are thus a 


number of difficulties in the way, no matter how you describe God. But the 
human mind is a limited thing, and you have to labour under limitations 
when you think of a being or entity who is beyond the power of man to 
grasp. And then we have another thing in Hindu philosophy, viz. God 
alone is and nothing else exists, and the same trath you find emphasized and 
exemplified in the Kalema of Islam, There you find it clearly stated—that 
God alone is and nothing else exists, In fact the Sanskrit word for Truth is 
a word which literally means that which exists—Sat, For these and 
several other reasons that I can give you I haye come to the conclusion that 
the definition—Truth is God—gives me the greatest satisfaction, And 
when you want to find Truth as God the only inevitable means is Love, i.e. 
non-violence, and since I believe that ultimately means and end are convertible 
terms, I should not hesitate to say that God is Love. 

‘What then is Truth ?' 

A difficult question, but I have solved it for myself by saying that it is 
what the voice within tells you. How, then, youask, different people think 
of different and contrary truths? Well, seeing that the human mind 
worked through innumerable media and that the evolution of the human 
mind is not the same for all, it follows that what may be truth for 
one may be untruth for another, and hence those who have made 
experiments have come to the conclusion that there are certain conditions 
to be observed in making those experiments, Just as for conducting 
scientific experiments there is an indispensable scientific course of 
instruction, in the same way strict preliminary discipline is necessary to 
qualify a person to make experiments in the spiritual realm, Everyone 
shonld, therefore, realize his limitations before he speaks of his inner voice. 
Therefore, we have the belief based upon experience, that those who would 
make individual search after truth as God, must go through several vows, 
as for instance, the vow of truth, the vow of Brahmacharya ( purity )—for 
you cannot possibly divide your love for Truth and God with anything else— 
the vow of non-violence, of poverty and non-possession, Unless you impose 
on yourselves the five vows, you may not embark on the experiment at all. 
There are several other conditions prescribed, but I must not take you 
throngh all /of them. Suffice it to say that those who have made these 
experiments know that it is not proper for everyone to claim to hear the voice 
of conscience and it is because we have at the present moment everyone 
claiming the right of conscience without going through any discipline 
whatsoever that there is so much untruth being delivered to a bewildered 
world. All that I can in true humility present to you is that truth is not 
tO be found by anybody who has not got an abundant sense of humility. 
Ifyou would swim on the bosom of the ocean of Trath you must reduce 
yourselves to a zero. Further than this I cannot go along this fascinating 
path.—Young India, 31.12.81, p. 497. 
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IL: Last Will and Testament 


Though split into two, India having attained politica] independence 
through means devised by the Indian National Congress, the Congress in. its 
present shape and form, i.e., as a propaganda vehicle and parliamentary 
machine, has outlived its use. India has still to attain social, moral, and 
economie independence in terms of its seven hundred thousand villages as 
distinguished from its cities and towns. The struggle for the ascendency of 
civil over military power is bound to take place in India’s progress towards 
its democratic goal. It must be kept out of unhealthy competition with 
political parties and communal bodies. For these and other similar reasons, 
the A. I. C. C. resolves to disband the existing Congress organization and 
flower into a Lok Sevak Bangh under the following rules with powerto alter 
them as occasion may demand. 

Every panchayat of five adult men or women being villagers or village- 
minded shall form a unit. 

Two such contiguous panchayats shall form a working party under a 
leader elected from among themselves. 

When there are one hundred such panchayats the fifty first grade leaders shall 
elect from among themselves a second grade leader and so on, the first grade 
leaders meanwhile working under the second grade leader, Parallel groups 
of two hundred panchayats shall continue to be formed till they cover the 
whole of India, each succeeding group of panchayats electing a second grade 
leader after the manner of the first. All second grade leaders shall serve for 
the whole of India and severally for their respective areas. The second grade 
leaders may cleot, whenever they deem necessary, from among themselves a 
chief who will during pleasure, regulate and command all the groups. 

( As the final formation of provinces or districts is still in a state of flux, 
no attempt has been made to divide this group of servants into Provincial or 
District Councils and jurisdiction over the whole of India has been vested in 
the group or groups that may have been formed at any given time. It should 
be noted that this body of servants derive their authority or power from 
service ungrudgingly and wisely done to their master, -the whole of 
India, ) 

1. Every worker shall be a habitual wearer of khadi made from 
self-spun yarn or certified by the A. I. S.A. and must be a teetotaller. 
If a Hindu, he must have abjured untouchability in any shape or form in 
his own person or in his own family and must be a believer in the ideal 
of inter-communal unity, equal respect and regard for all religions and 
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equality of opportunity and status for all irrespective of race, creed 
or sex. 

2, He shall come in personal contact with every villager within his 
jurisdiction. 

8. He shall enrol and train workers from amongst the villagers and 
keep a register of all these. 

4, He shall keep a record of his work from day to day. 

5. He shall organize the villagers so as to make them self-supporting 
and self-contained through their agriculture and handicrafts. 

6. He shall educate the village folk in sanitation and hygiene and 
take all measures for prevention of ill health and disease among 
them, 

7. He shall organize the education of the village folk from birth to 
death along the lines of Nayee Talim, in accordance with the policy laid 
down by the Hindustani Talimi Sangh. 

8. He shall see that those whose names are missing on the statutory 
voters’ roll are duly entered therein. 

9. He shall encourage those who have not yet acquired the legal 
qualification, to acquire it for getting the right of franchise. 

10, For the above purposes and others to be added from time to time, 
he shall train and fit himself in accordance with the rules laid down by the 
Sangh for the due performance of duty. 

The Sangh shall affiliate the following autonomous bodies : 

1. AILSA. 

9. A. I. V. I. A. 

3. Hindustani Talimi Sangh. 
4, Harijan Sevak Sangh, 

5. Goseva Sangh, 


Finance 


The Sangh shall raise finances for the fulfilment of its mission from 
among villagers and others, special strees being laid on collection of poor 
man’s pice. 

New Delhi, 29. 1. 48 


M. K., G. 
Harijan, 15. 2. 48, p. 82. S 
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